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The cover: Senator Herman Talmadge (center) led the Georgia delegation at the 1956 
Democratic convention in Chicago, where it made Richard Russell a favorite-son 
nominee for the presidency. Talmadge is flanked by his wife Betty (left) and his mother 
Mattie (right). Photograph courtesy of Richard B. Russell Collection, Richard B. Russell Li- 
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New Perspectives on 
Debtors in Colonial Georgia 


By RODNEY M: BAINE 


N his 1940 article, “Was Georgia a Debtor Colony?” the late 

Albert B. Saye reversed the traditional view that Georgia 
was a debtor colony. Since then his findings have apparently 
been accepted virtually without question.' According to Saye, 
“The very interesting question remains as to whether in fact 
any insolvent debtors were sent to Georgia.”? The invariable 
number suggested has been a dozen, though the periods cov- 
ered by that estimate differ widely, from the first decade to the 
entire colonial period. The types of debtors also vary as scholars 
have recently suggested that they were prisoners, insolvent 
debtors, debtors sent over on the charity, or just debtors. Saye 
himself established the pattern of retaining the figure but 
changing the terms. In 1940 he suggested that “not more than 
a dozen debtors were ever sent to Georgia”; in 1943, in New 
Viewpoints in Georgia History, he estimated that “not more than 
a dozen imprisoned debtors ever came to the Colony,” but 
varied his terminology elsewhere in the same book: “Only a 


‘Albert Berry Saye, “Was Georgia a Debtor Colony?” Georgia Historical Quarterly 24 
(December 1940): 323-41. Kenneth Coleman, for example, remarked in his Colonial 
Georgia: A History (New York, 1976), that Saye, “the scholar who has searched hardest 
for debtors among Georgia’s earliest colonists, found no mention of debtors in the 
contemporary press or in the records of the Trustees” (p. 20). 

2Albert B. Saye, New Viewpoints in Georgia History (Athens, Ga., 1943), 31. 
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handful of debtors ever came to Georgia—a dozen would be a 
fair estimate.” He repeated the latter statement as late as 1966.° 
Others have varied the terms, but not the constant figure. 
In 1977 Phinizy Spalding speculated, “Perhaps fewer than a 
dozen released debtors came to Georgia during the entire 
Trusteeship period.”* Webb Garrison suggested that, “less than 
a dozen known debtors reached the site of Savannah during 
the first decade of the colony’s existence.”® In fact, none of 
these estimates approaches the actual presence of debtors dur- 
ing that period. I can name about nine hundred who came to 
Georgia during its first decade—almost a third of the colonists. 
In discounting the traditional story that the colonists were 
recruited directly from prison, Saye was probably correct. In 
1841 Harvard librarian Thaddeus Mason Harris asserted that 
the Georgia Trustees “appointed a committee to visit the pris- 
ons, and make a list of insolvent debtors for whom a discharge 
from the demands of their creditors could be obtained, and to 
ascertain what compromise might be effected for their release.” 
The story was repeated by Robert Wright in 1867 and by Ellis 
Merton Coulter as late as 1933.° But as Saye pointed out, in 
neither the newspapers, the records of the Georgia Trustees, 
nor the Diary or the Journal of John Percival, first Earl of Eg- 
mont, is there any evidence to substantiate such an assertion. 
Nor do the minutes of the Bray Associates for 1730-35, which 
incorporate the earliest minutes of the Georgia Trustees, offer 
any substantiation for Harris’ statement.’ Such an action seems 
so unlikely that it is probably safe to assume, as does Harold E. 
Davis, that “probably not more than a dozen of these unfortu- 
nates ever went to the province directly from prison.”® Among 


*Saye, “Was Georgia a Debtor Colony?” 330; New Viewpoints, 31, v; “The Genesis 
of Georgia Reviewed,” Georgia Historical Quarterly 50 (June 1966): 160. 

*‘Phinizy Spalding, “Oglethorpe and the Founding of Georgia,” in Kenneth Cole- 
man, ed., A History of Georgia (Athens, Ga., 1977), 18. 

*Webb Garrison, “Early Georgia Thrived—and Without Lawyers,” Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, May 7, 1989, M2. 

*Thaddeus Mason Harris, Biographical Memorials of James Oglethorpe (Boston, 1841), 
43; Robert Wright, A Memoir of General James Oglethorpe (London, 1867), 53; Ellis 
Merton Coulter, A Short History of Georgia (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933), 20. 

"Then inaccessible to. Saye were the “Manuscripts of Dr. Bray’s Associates, Minute 
Book, 1729 [1730]-1735,” Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Facsimiles from English Archives, Library of Congress. 

“Harold E. Davis, The Fledgling Province: Social and Cultural Life in Colonial Georgia, 
1733-1776 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1976), 10. 
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William Hogarth provided this depiction of the trial of Fleet Prison warden Thomas 
Bambridge that resulted from Oglethorpe’s investigation into debtor prison conditions 
following the death of his friend Robert Castell. Thes 1805 engraving after 1729 painting 
courtesy of Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries. 


those few was William Ryley. “One Reyley,” Percival noted on 
July 11, 1733, “who had been a merchant in London and after- 
wards a bookkeeper, and three weeks ago released out of 
prison for debt, applied to us to go over. He has a wife and 
two small children. He appeared a great object of charity. . . .” 
‘He embarked for Savannah on September 11.° 

Some historians, however, may not have appreciated the 
lasting impact that the imprisoned debtors had upon Ogle- 
thorpe and his parliamentary committee—the men from whom 
he recruited the revived Bray Associates and then the Georgia 
Trustees. In the Fleet Prison alone were many prisoners whose 
experiences affected them considerably. Francis Harbin, im- 
prisoned there in 1725, later acted as the committee’s chief 


°John Percival, Diary of Viscount Percwal, afterwards First Earl of Egmont, ed. R. A. 
Roberts, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 3 vols. (London, 1920-23), 1:389; John 
Percival, A List of the Early Settlers of Georgia, eds. E. Merton Coulter and Albert B. Saye 
(Athens, Ga., 1949), 45. 
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legal investigator and as the Trustees’ recruiter abroad.'° Ben- 
jamin Martyn, very likely also imprisoned at the Fleet that year, 
became the Trustees’ secretary. Abraham Elton, Member of 
Parliament for Bristol, was imprisoned in 1728, and then be- 
came a faithful member of the prison committee.'! That same 
year, probably while Robert Castell, author of Vzllas of the An- 
cients Illustrated, was still living “within the rules,” James Ogle- 
thorpe, a friend, visited him. Later, when Oglethorpe discov- 
ered that Warden Thomas Bambridge’s mistreatment had led 
to Castell’s death, he began his prison investigations. These led 
to two successive trials of Bambridge for Castell’s death, and, 
more important, served as the impetus for the concept of a 
charitable colony. Shortly before the prison committee began 
its investigations, Edward Arne (an upholsterer and cousin of 
the composer of “Rule, Britannia”) had died in the Fleet as a 
result of Warden John Huggins’ mistreatment. Charges 
brought against Huggins by the committee led to a murder 
trial but no conviction. Oglethorpe apparently sat through all 
three of these trials.'” 

These cases inspired Oglethorpe’s dream of a charitable 
colony in Georgia. Once committed to such a plan, he told 
Percival in February 1730 that he intended to send, from the 
ten thousand prisoners recently released, “a hundred miserable 
wretches who being let out of gaol by the last year’s Act, are 
now starving about the town for want of employment.” Again 
in July, Oglethorpe, then with Percival, expressed their plans 
for “settling some hundred of families in Carolina, who came 
necessitous out of gaols by virtue of our late debtors Act.”" 
The 1729 act to which he referred authorized the release of all 


For Harbin’s role as investigator, see Rodney M. Baine, “Oglethorpe’s Prison 
Committee and Lord Chief Justice Robert Eyre,” Journal of Legal History 10 (December 
1989): 343-51. Harbin’s imprisonment is recorded in Fleet Prison Committment Book 
1/3, 34, Public Record Office, London. 

"Fleet Prison Committment Book, 1/3, 27; 1/4, 80. Elton was the son of Sir Ab- 
raham Elton, M.P. and Georgia Trustee. 

"Ibid., 1/4, 179; T.B. Howell, ed., A Complete Collection of State Trials, 33 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1809-1826), 17: 563. For a full account of the Castell case, see Rodney M. Baine, 
“The Prison Death of Robert Castell and its Effect on the Founding of Georgia,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly 73 (Spring 1989): 67-78. 

"Percival, Diary, 1:45, 98. 
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debtors held in prison on September 29, 1728, who would de- 
clare their estates for assignment to their creditors. 

Certainly, as Saye argued, what began as an exclusive con- 
cern for recently released prisoners was soon modified by addi- 
tional purposes; and sympathy for those particular unfortu- 
nates widened to include all debtors and even those on the 
verge of becoming debtors. The persecuted Protestants of 
Europe, moreover, soon came to have virtually equal consider- 
ation with the English poor. Another major function of the 
colony, one especially important in securing parliamentary sub- 
ventions, was that Georgia should provide a barrier against the 
Spanish forces in Florida. Yet of the colonists sent over by the 
Trustees through 1741, only three were soldiers: William Dal- 
mass, Francis Scot, and Joseph Du-Ferron. Oglethorpe and the 
Trustees relied, instead, upon citizen soldiers. As Benjamin 
Martyn explained in his Account, Shewing the Progress of the Col- 
ony of Georgia, published in 1741, the Trustees “consider’d each 
Inhabitant, both as a Planter and as a Soldier.”'? There were 
specially skilled colonists, like the Piedmontese for the produc- 
tion of silk, but these were relatively few. 

The concern for formerly imprisoned debtors was, how- 
ever, a continuing one. After George II had given his tentative 
approval to the Georgia Charter, the Bray Associates, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1732, considerably revised the promotional pamphlet 
which Oglethorpe had, at their request, written to promote the 
new colony—to appeal to potential donors and Parliament and 
to alert prospective colonists. They left unaltered, however, the 
Opening statement of purpose: 


Many poor Familys are reduced to the utmost necessity by 
inevitable misfortunes. As Tradesmen who have suffered losses, 
Artificers and Manufacturers of such branches of Trade as are 
decayed or overstocked, Fathers of numerous Familys by Sick- 
ness thrown behind hand so as they cannot retrieve it, Labour- 
ing men who having served in the Army or in private Familys 
when discharged are rendered by disuse incapable of returning 
to their former Occupations. Many by too much good nature to 
rescue others have undone themselves. The Prisons were full of 


'sBenjamin Martyn, An Account, Shewing the Progress of the Colony of Georgia (London, 
1741), 18: 
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these who were bound for others or ingaged in Law Suits. It is 
true that great numbers have been and are Daly relieved by 
Parliamentary Compassion, a noble Charity but not intirely com- 
pleated, for those only who have friends to assist them can be- 
come beneficial to the publick whilst the Insolvent who is turned 
naked out of a Prison and has not a Friend to trust him with 
work reaps but the priviledge of starving at large. The want of 
Friends, want of Credit or a false shame of working in a lower 
degree prevents several honest Men from being useful in Eng- 
land and makes them either perish for want, fly their Countrey 
or seek for Bread by unlawful means. Want first reduces them 
to Sickness or Prison, and when the Mans industry is useless the 
Wife and wretched Children must either perish or ask relief of 
their Parish which perhaps disowns them perhaps allows them 
enough to prevent their being famished to Death but not 
enough to prevent Sickness the constant Companion of Famine. 
The gay and rich part of Mankind were wholly unacquainted 
with the numbers of their fellow Creatures who languished and 
dyed through meer want till the late Committee of Inquiry when 
it appeared by the lowest Account that 300 Persons per Annum 
had at a medium for several years past perished in one Prison 
only.'® 


The following year, in his Reasons for Establishing the Colony 
of Georgia, Benjamin Martyn recommended the same recruit- 
ment of released debtors. Pointing to the four thousand men 
he estimated as annually “thrown into Prison for Debt,” Martyn 
suggested: 


If then half of these, or only five hundred of them were to be 
sent every Year into Georgia, to be incorporated with those 


Foreign Protestants, ... What great Improvements might not be 
expected in our Trade. . . . For while they are in Prison, they 
are absolutely lost. . . . If they take the Benefit of the Act of 


Parliament, that allows them Liberty on the Delivery of their All 
to their Creditors, they come naked into the World avails 
they therefore by contracting new Debts, must return again into 
prison, or, how honest soever their Dispositions may be, by 
Idleness and Necessity will be forced into bad Courses, such as 


Begging, Cheating, or Robbing.'® 


James Oglethorpe, Some Account of the Design of the Trustees for establishing Colonys 
im America, eds. Rodney M. Baine and Phinizy Spalding (Athens, Ga., 1990), 11-12. 
‘°Benjamin Martyn, Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia (London, 1733), 18. 
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James Oglethorpe’s friends, acquaintances, and even fellow 
Trustees were among the debtors who sensitized the general 
to conditions in London prisons and the relief the coloniza- 
tion of Georgia could provide those victimized by the sys- 
tem. Engraving of Oglethorpe from Scribner’s 8 (August 1874), 
based on portrait in De Renne Collection. 


Martyn’s pamphlet was written for the Trustees, who read and 
approved it and published it at their expense.!” 

Just how many of these released debtors actually made their 
way to Georgia in the first decade seems impossible to ascertain. 
Unfortunately the records of the London debtors’ prisons for 
the period have almost all disappeared,'* and in those records 


'7The policy was adopted by the revived Bray Associates on November 12, 1730 
(Bray Minutes, 23). See also Percival, Diary, 1:289; and John Percival, The Journal of 
the Earl of Egmont, ed. Robert G. McPherson (Athens, 1962), 15, 20. 

'8P). Crook, Search Department, Public Record Office, to Baine, November 24, 
1988. 
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which still exist—for example, the committment books for the 
Fleet Prison from 1725 to 1729—the addresses of the debtors 
are not recorded. William Ryley and John West had apparently 
been at prisons other than Fleet. West “was a broken blacksmith 
by trade, and relieved out of jail by the Debtors’ Act, swearing 
himself not worth 10£. In 1735, when he returned to England 
to secure servants, West again became a debtor, borrowing £60 
from the Trustees. Among those who came over at their own 
expense, Edward Wade, a “broken cheesemonger,” was proba- 
bly the Edward Wade committed to the Fleet in May 1729.'° 
Scores of others fled England during the colonial period, 
for in Oglethorpe’s London, debt was a far more serious of- 
fense than it is in our own time and debtors had little protection 
and few alternatives for resolving financial problems. After 
Parliament’s 1706 “Act to prevent frauds frequently committed 
by bankrupts,” only a trader could take advantage of its alleviat- 
ing terms, and even then only if his debts amounted to £100. 
Such debtors constituted a small minority, especially in the class 
from which the Georgia colonists were recruited. Some of those 
whom Percival referred to as “broken,” probably “broke” not 
to avoid prison, but to take advantage of the occasional acts 
such as that of 1729 to escape imprisonment by declaring all 
their debts and surrendering all their assets. An insolvent debtor 
who owed less than £100 had no protection from an implacable 
creditor—unless he owed less than forty shillings. Even then 
the Courts of Requests, which handled such debts, assumed 
“that the debtor, far from having failed, was simply being 
bloody-minded and obstinate.”?° Indeed as Oglethorpe re- 
marked in his report on the Marshalsea Prison, many were 


sO poor as to be committed for a Debt of One Shilling only; for 
by the Usage of the said Court of Record, Processes are issued 
for the smallest Sums; and tho’ the Cause of Action is but One 
Penny, a Process is issued, the Process is returned, and the Pro- 


Percival, Diary, 2: 195, 128; Allen D. Candler, Lucian Lamar Knight, Kenneth 
Coleman, and Milton Ready, eds., Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, 32 vols. to date 
(Atlanta and Athens, 1904- ), 29: 97 (hereinafter cited as CR); Fleet Committment 
Book 1/4, 193. 

*°See Julian Hoppit, Risk and Failure in English Business, 1700-1800 (Cambridge, 
1987), 20-34, 32 (quotation). 
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ceedings are carry’d on, till such time as the Costs amount to 
above 40s. and thereupon the Debtor is thrown into Prison, and 
by adding the Costs to the Debt the late Act of Parliament 
against frivolous and vexatious Arrests is eluded; nor is it prob- 
able, that he can be from thence Released, for if he was incapa- 
ble before to pay the Cause of Action, he must be much more 
so, when the Costs are added hereto; and if his Creditor then 
relents, he is detained for the Gaoler’s Fees and Costs of Suit, 
infinitely greater than the Original Debt.?! 


Although few of the Georgia colonists were traders pro- 
tected under the act of 1706, their middle-class status and their 
desperate financial situation almost guaranteed a high propor- 
tion of debtors. Saye lulled us into a comfortable impression 
that Georgia’s English colonists were only moderately poor. 
“The early settlers of Georgia,” he wrote, “were in the main 
persecuted Protestants from Germany and English of the ‘mid- 
dle poor,’ to use Lord Percival’s phrase.”*? Read out of context, 
Percival’s phrase might indeed suggest that the English col- 
onists were only middling or moderately poor. Yet those 
selected by the Trustees were desperately poor. Percival actu- 
ally wrote: “Those we have sent and shall send, are a sort of 
middle [class] poor, . . . decayed tradesmen, or supernumerary 
workmen in towns and cities, who . . . being ruined or eating 
up one another by the multiplicity of workmen of the same 
trade, .. . fall a charge with their families on their parishes.”?° 
Benjamin Martyn clarified further that the Trustees “admit no 
... Husbandmen, or Labourers from the Country. They con- 
fine the Charity to such only, as fall into Misfortune in Trade, 
and even admit none of these, who can get a Subsistence, how 
narrow soever it may be.”*4 

In the Georgia Charter, the opening statement names not 
the moderately poor, but the desperately poor as proper col- 
onists, those who “through misfortune and want of employ- 
ment” are “reduced to great necessity, insomuch that by their 


21James Oglethorpe, A Report from the Committee Appointed to Enquire into the State of 
the Gaols of this Kingdom: Relating to the Marshalsea Prison (London, 1729), 3. 

Saye, New Viewpoints, 42. 

**Percival, Diary, 1: 376. 

Martyn, Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia, 23. 
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labour they are not able to provide a maintainance for them- 
selves and families.”?> The Trustees were morally and legally 
bound to observe and enforce this principle of recruitment, 
especially because their opponents in Parliament vociferously 
objected to their sending abroad any who could be useful at 
home. 

This concern for the indigent was a continuing theme of 
the promotional literature. In Some Account of the Designs of the 
Trustees, Benjamin Martyn announced: “The Trustees intend 
to relieve such unfortunate Persons as cannot subsist here, and 
establish them in an orderly Manner. By such a Colony many 
Families who would otherwise starve, will be provided for . . .; 
the people in Great Britain to whom these necessitous Families 
were a Burthen, will be relieved.”*° In his subsequent Reasons 
for Establishing the Colony of Georgia, Martyn addressed in par- 
ticular the objection of some that “The Planting such a Colony 
will take off our People, who are wanted to cultivate our Lands at 
home,” by pointing out that the colonists were to consist of “idle 
and necessitous People.”?’ This policy was reported in The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for May 1733: “That the Mother Country 
should not be robbed of any Hands useful to it, the Trustees 
strictly examine those who desire to go over, and make other 
Enquiries, to find out whether they can get a Subsistence 
here.”** Or as Oglethorpe phrased the matter in his New and 
Accurate Account, “I think it may be laid down for a Rule, that 
we may well spare all those, who having neither Income, nor Industry, 
equal to their Necessities, are forced to live upon the Fortunes, or 
Labours of others.”?9 

The requirement of utter poverty was almost a sine qua non 
for the English colonists the Trustees selected, at least while 
Percival participated in the selection process. Thus on 
November 23, 1732, he reported: “We noted down some poor 


22 Oem ale 

**Benjamin Martyn, Some Account of the Designs of the Trustees for Establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America (London, 1732), 1, 2-3. 

*7Martyn, Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia, 16, 23. 

**Gentleman’s Magazine 3 (May 1733): 259. 

“James Oglethorpe, A New and Accurate Account of the Provinces of South-Carolina and 
Georgia (London, 1732), 35. 
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REASONS 


FOR ESTABLISHING TIE 


COLONY OF GEORGIA, 


WITI REGARD TO TIIE 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Increase of owr People, and the Employment and Support it 
will afford to great Numbers of our own Poor, as well 
Soreign persecuted Protestants. 


VFth some Account of the Country, and the design of the 
Trustees. 


Hoc Natura prescribit, ut homo homini, quicunque sit, ob eam ipsam Causam ta- 
men, quod is homo sit, consultum velit. 
Cicrro De Orricus, Lis, II. 





LONDON : 
1733. 





In this 1733 pamphlet, former debtor Benjamin Martyn, the secretary of the Georgia 
Trustees, stressed the benefits of Georgia colonization to British trade, to London society, 
and to “great Numbers of our own Poor,” particularly debtors. Title page from facsimile 
of pamphlet in Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, Vol. 1 (Savannah, 1840). 


persons who attended and desired very urgently to go over, 
but we dismissed several who were able to earn their bread in 
England.” At the next meeting, he noted, “We examined sev- 
eral poor people who appeared, and some of them were noted 
down, others who could get their bread at home we rejected.” 
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On December 7, he recorded, “We examined about thirty poor 
persons. . . . Most of them we rejected as able to live though 
poorly in England, but we noted down about four of them who 
cannot subsist at all, for future consideration”; and on June 20, 
1733, he noted, “Some poor persons were minuted down 
against a future emarkation, and others rejected who were able 
to gain their bread here.”*° 

Just how many formerly imprisoned debtors were aboard 
the first transport to Georgia is not known. But contrary to 
Garrison’s confident assertion that “there is no reason to indi- 
cate that even one passenger on the Ann was a debtor who had 
formerly been imprisoned,”*! there was certainly one, John 
West, and probably several others. William Waterland, a “bro- 
ken” mercer turned schoolmaster, may have taken advantage 
of the act of 1706, or he may have broken in prison. Both John 
Bowling and Robert Clarke may have been imprisoned in the 
Fleet,*? while others probably served terms elsewhere. 

But there must have been some debtors aboard the Ann 
who escaped their creditors, for on subsequent transports the 
Trustees deliberately tried to screen and intercept such pro- 
spective colonists who attempted to evade their creditors. On 
November 23, 1732, when the Trustees were considering a 
second embarkation, Percival noted that they were “careful not 
to send any who do not satisfy us that they have their creditors’ 
leave to go,” as the bankrupt Henry Parker had done. More 
rigorous measures, however, were apparently called for, and 
at the following week’s meeting Percival “proposed that for the 
future when we send any persons over, we should publish their 
names in some public paper a fortnight before, that their cred- 
itors might not be defeated of their debts, which was ap- 
proved.”** For a while, at least, the Trustees adhered to this 
policy, publishing the names and addresses of those who had 
been selected for the approaching embarkation. 


Percival, Diary, 1: 298, 299, 301, 387. 

*'Webb Garrison, Oglethorpe’s Folly: The Birth of Georgia (Lakemount, Ga., 1982), 62. 

“Fleet Committment Book 1/3, 309; 1/4, 32; Percival, Diary, 2:195; Percival, Journal, 
ale 

Percival, Diary, 1: 298-99; 2: 128-29. 
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Quite a few of those listed did not sail. As Percival com- 
mented on June 13, 1733, “Some who were expected changed 
their minds, and others forbore attending.”*t Some probably 
declined because of pressure from their creditors. As Martyn 
wrote to Oglethorpe two days later, “Some of the People, who 
was selected to go over, have fail’d.”** Nine of the selected 
group did not sail. Out of the subsequent group scheduled to 
sail in September, fourteen individuals or families did not make 
the trip.*° Of the two contingents of twenty-three families or 
individuals, some were doubtless denied permission by those to 
whom they owed money. Probably others, like Richard Hart 
and John Rigby (alias Platrier) later, eluded their creditors and 
made the voyage.®*’ 

But if the Trustees tried to intercept such debtors, they also 
assisted others in reaching a settlement with their creditors. 
Thus on July 25, 1733, according to Percival, “Coates appeared, 
and with him a widow, who charged him with a design to de- 
fraud her of £12. We made up the difference between them, 
she taking his bond to pay her when in Georgia that sum, or if 
he discharges it before he goes, she will forgive him the six 
pounds of it.** Apparently she was not his only creditor, for on 
September 5, the Trustees’ minutes state: “That John Coates 
do not go till he has satisfied Michael Elstone for a Debt due 
to him.”’? Often the Trustees even lent money to enable col- 
onists to make the voyage, as they did to Joseph Avery, Robert 
Gilbert (for his return to Georgia), Elizabeth Stanley (also for 
a return trip), Elizabeth Lacey and her children, John West, 
and the Moravians.*° 

Joining the English debtors sent to Georgia on the charity 
were debtors among the persecuted European Protestants— 
Salzburgers, Moravians, and Palatines—and among the Scots. 


4Tbid., 1: 386. 

BEC Roo lie 

%°My figures are based upon a comparison of Percival’s List of Early Settlers and the 
lists of emigrants in the Daily Post and the London Evening Post for June 7 and August 
2a S. 

37Percival, Diary, 2: 441; Percival, List of Early Settlers, 43. 

38Percival, Diary, 1: 392. 

Bo Gimli fhe 

40Percival, List of Early Settlers, 63, 75, 81; CR, 29: 97, 234, 182, 194. 
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The Salzburgers’ passages were arranged and paid for primar- 
ily by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
(SPCK), which assisted hundreds of persecuted European Pro- 
testants in coming to Georgia. But the Salzburgers came over 
not as servants but as freeholders, probably with few debtors 
among them. The Moravians presented a different case, for 
although Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf had encour- 
aged only those without debts to emigrate, almost all who came 
to Georgia were debtors. On January 22, 1735 the first trans- 
port of ten men “pledged themselves jointly and severally to 
the payment” of a debt to the Trustees of £60; and they were 
apparently joined by Mrs. Margaret Meyer on a separate bond. 
On October 26, 1735 the second transport of sixteen men and 
eight women (there was only one married couple and one child) 
again “jointly and severally” bound themselves for an addi- 
tional £440. On January 12, 1738 two others arrived in Geor- 
gia, also debtors to the Trust.*! 

Many of the Scots and almost all the Palatines (Germans 
from the Rhein Palatinate, Silesia, Swabia, Wurttemburg, and 
elsewhere) arrived as debtors for their passage, as indentured 
servants, or as redemptioners. The redemptioners, who often 
arrived in families, owed the captain for their passage and were 
legally bound by “the custom of the country” to pay within a 
specified period, usually thirty days, after their arrival at port. 
In Georgia during the Trusteeship almost all of them secured 
their “passing” money from the Trust (through storekeeper 
Thomas Causton, whom Oglethorpe left in charge at Savan- 
nah) by indenting themselves and their children for periods of 
servitude. The adults ordinarily bonded themselves for four or 
five years; but seven-year-old Donald Rose was indentured for 
seventeen years and four-year-old Anne Macgruer for twenty 
to repay their passage money. For these redemptioners there 
was sometimes relief: the widow Clements, the Ichinger family, 
the Shanbackers, the Victors, and the Andrew Volthowards 
(nineteen in all) were allowed to give bond for repayment in 
money rather than in years of servitude. After John Kreamp 


“Adelaide Fries, The Moravians in Georgia (Raleigh, N.C., 1905), 30, 53, 89, 96, 121, 
188. 
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had been in Georgia for about a year, he was allowed to buy 
out the remaining time for his family of six, even though this 
form of repayment was not always available once indentures 
were signed.* 

During the first decade of the colony Captain Thomson 
apparently initiated this Georgia traffic in redemptioners. On 
January 14, 1738 he arrived with 44 Scottish redemptioners 
aboard the Two Brothers, and on October 7 he returned with 
137 Palatine redemptioners.* Since the Scots occasioned a con- 
siderable debate over their passage money and since the 
Palatines proved extraordinarily difficult to place, Thomson 
thereafter brought indentured servants who had not retained 
the legal option of repurchasing their bends. 

These indentured servants, who had contracted with an 
agent or a captain to repay passage expenses by an agreed 
period of servitude, accounted for an even greater proportion 
of Georgia’s debtor population. But redemptioners and inden- 
tured servants alike were subject to what historian Peter J. Cole- 
man has termed “the law of debtor and creditor . . . which 
provided the means of enforcing the contracts for transporting 
emigrants across the Atlantic.” Servitude was also recognized 
by the courts in Georgia, as in other colonies, as a method of 
paying debts.** It seems somewhat odd that historians of colo- 
nial Georgia have failed to recognize a definition of “debt” that 
has been universally accepted for centuries—a financial obliga- 
tion which the debtor agrees to repay by services. Bernard 
Bailyn noted in The Peopling of British North America that each 
indentured servant or redemptioner “assumed a burden of 
debt for his transportation, to be paid off by . . . years of bonded 
labor.”*° 


4*2Percival, List of Early Settlers, 44, 32, 10, 25, 47, 54, 28. 

CR, 22, Part 1: 59; 29: 277, 268-69; see also George Fenwick Jones and Don 
Savelle, eds., Detailed Reports of the Salzburger Emigrants Who Settled in America . . . Edited 
by Samuel Urlsperger, Volume 20, 1743 (Athens, Ga., 1988), 146-49. 

44Peter J. Coleman, Debtors and Creditors in America: Insolvency, Imprisonment for Debt, 
and Bankruptcy (Madison, Wis., 1974), 142, n2. See also Cheesman A. Herrick, White 
Servitude in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1926), 4-5; and Egmont Papers, Phillips Collec- 
tion, Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries, 
14201: 524. 

“Bernard Bailyn, The Peopling of British North America (New York, 1988), 13. 
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James Oglethorpe’s idea for a charitable colony in British North America stemmed 
from his concern not just for London’s debtors such as these “chained neck to neck 
and hand to hand” for transport abroad, but also for recently released debtors and 
those in danger of future incarceration. This etching appeared in the popular 
eighteenth-century “Newgate Calendar.” 


As for the colonists who came “on their own account,” forty 
Irish servants who arrived in Savannah early in 1734 came as 
either redemptioners or as indentured servants, certainly debt- 
ors for their passage, as did most of the other servants listed 
by Percival. The Jews who arrived in 1733 were paupers. Ac- 
cording to Malcolm Stern, “From the outset, the three Jewish 
commissioners had as their one aim the lifting of some of these 
poor Jews from the relief rolls of London Jewry.” And Percival 
noted that “many ran away from their creditors.”** So, doubt- 
less, did many of the British, such as Theophilus Hetherington 
and Patrick Mackay, for even the “gentlemen” who received 
grants larger than fifty acres were hardly well-to-do. “I don’t 
believe there was one,” Percival remarked, “worth more than 
he could carry about him.”*’ 


“Malcolm H. Stern, “New Light on the Jewish Settlement of Savannah,” American 
Jewish Historical Quarterly 52 (March 1963):173-74; Percival, Diary, 1: 464. 

CR, Vol. 22, Part 2: 277, 327; 29: 182; 23: 499; Percival, in Patrick Tailfer, et al., 
A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia. With Comments by the Earl of 
Egmont, ed. Clarence L. Ver Steeg (Athens, 1960), 41. 
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Thus, not counting apprenticed servants, the identifiable 
debtors who came to Georgia between 1733 and 1743 num- 
bered more than 900, or almost a third of the approximately 
2,831 colonists listed by Percival. This proportion falls short of 
the estimate made by George Fenwick Jones, who stated that 
“most settlers arrived in... Georgia in debt to the ship’s captain 
or to the planter who bought their indentures.”** But during 
the first decade of colonization the debtors constituted at least 
a substantial minority, perhaps 1,000 of Georgia’s population. 

But if only a third of Georgia’s colonists were debtors when 
they left Europe, that minority rapidly became a majority after 
they arrived in Georgia, for many of those who were free of 
debt upon landing soon became indebted to the Trust and to 
the more enterprising among them. By June 1736, according 
to Oglethorpe, there were in the Savannah region, “about 300 
Debtors . . . who walk about discontented & will not work be- 
cause they say their Improvements will go to their Creditors.”*° 
By 1738 many of the colonists were running away to avoid the 
very situation which they came to Georgia to escape. Ogle- 
thorpe reported to the Trustees in September: “I hear that the 
northern Division of the Province has lost near three forth 
parts of the People since I left it,” some to escape the Spanish 
and others their creditors, “notwithstanding the People surren- 
der their effects.”°° This state of affairs was only exacerbated 
by the closing of the Trust stores in 1739. By March 15, 1740, 
according to Thomas Jones, monthly courts had been 
lengthened to six or eight-day sessions in order to accommo- 
date creditors; but after the ruling “That no Warrt. or Action 
for Debt should be issued unless Signed by two of the Bailiffs. 
... We have not had any Occasion for ye Attendance of Ye 
Petty Jury since October last above One Day.”®' Nevertheless 
the solution must have been temporary, for according to histo- 
rian Milton Ready, “It is one of the anomalies of history that 
the colony of Georgia, set up by the charitable Trustees to 


*8George F. Jones and Renate Wilson, eds., Detailed Reports of the Salzburger Emigrants 
Who Settled in America .. . Edited by Samuel Urlsperger, Vol. 6, 1739 (Athens, 1981), xviii. 

49Egmont Papers, 14201: 523-24. 

Cine 2 wbaltea cea. 

‘Mbid., 331-32. 
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relieve debtors and other ‘unfortunates’ in England, had be- 
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and Manuscript Library. 


come, by 1751, a province of indebted persons in America.”*? 


Several years later, in 1759, the Georgia legislature passed 


a law, approved by Governor Henry Ellis and the Council, 
which could have been enacted only in a colony which included 
more than a mere sprinkling of former debtors. Rather decep- 


tively entitled “an act for the better Settling the Province of 


Georgia,” it actually encouraged debtors in other colonies to 
escape their creditors by coming to Georgia: 


... Whereas many of Your Majesty’s Subjects are, through un- 
avoidable Misfortunes, and the Obduracy of their Creditors, 
constrained to abandon their Country . . . who, if protected for 
a Season, in Your Majesty’s Colony of Georgia, from Actions of 
Debt, might become useful to their Mother Country . . . be it 
Enacted . .. That all and every Person or Persons, who may or 
shall, at any Time within the Space of Three Years from and 
after the First Day of August, arrive in and become an Inhabitant 
of this Province, from any other Province, Island or Country, 
whether under the Dominion of the Crown of Great Britain, or 
Subject to any other Prince or State (that Part of South Carolina 
lying to the Northward of the River only excepted) shall be 


Milton R. Ready, The Castle Builders: Georgia’s Economy Under the Trustees, 1732-1754 


(New York, 1978), 305. 


Moravian leader Count Nicholas von Zin- 
zendorf was among several friends who, 
in the 1750s, provided Oglethorpe with 
financial assistance to pay off his own 
debts and thus avoid the imprisonment 
he had spared so many others. Portrait of 
Zinzendorf courtesy of Hargrett Rare Book 
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protected and free, and are hereby protected, free, exempted 
and discharged from all Arrests, Suits and Actions whatsoever, 
from any; Debtn. a 


Although the law specifically stated that all debts and obliga- 
tions made in Great Britain, Ireland, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia remained valid, in 1759 it was disallowed by the Privy Coun- 
cil in London.** 

Of all the early inhabitants of Georgia its founder became 
the biggest debtor. During Oglethorpe’s years in Georgia he 
devoted more than £90,000 of his personal fortune to keep the 
colony economically solvent and militarily secure; and in 1740 
he even gave Harman Verelst, the Trustees’ accountant, power 
of attorney “to raise money on all his estates real and personal, 
without limitation of sum.” In order to assist the colony he 
must have incurred some crippling debts. In 1754 Count Zin- 
zendorf, leader of the Moravians, lent him £2,000 to free him- 
self from “an extremely embarrassing situation.” On November 
18, 1754 the English Moravians James Hutton and Charles 
Metcalf appeared before Chief Justice Rider in the Court of 
King’s Bench and posted bail for the general in suit for another 
debt. They prevented his being sent to one of the very debtors’ 
prisons on which, in 1730, he had reported to Parliament.” 
Since we Georgians must admit that the founder of the colony 
was a debtor who narrowly missed being remanded to the 
King’s Bench Prison, surely we can with some grace admit that 
among those who arrived in colonial Georgia during the first 
decade, the debtors numbered not merely a dozen, but hun- 
dreds, or even thousands. 


Georgia (Colony). General Assembly. Fac-similies of the Laws of Georgia 
(Washington, 1905-1906), An Act for the better Settling the Province of Georgia, 1-2. 

‘Great Britain. Privy Council, Acts of the Privy Council of England. Colonial Series 
(London, 1908-1912), 4: 407-408. 

55Amos Aschbach Ettinger, James Oglethorpe: Imperial Idealist (Oxford, 1936), 252, 
256; Percival, Diary, 3: 146. 

**Paniel Benham, ed., Memoirs of James Hutton (London, 1856), 280, 296-301. For 
more details, see Rodney M. Baine, “James Oglethorpe and the Moravians—After 
Georgia,” Atlanta History 35 (Spring 1991): 25-31. 


Confederate Romans and Bedford Forrest: 
The Civil War Roots of the 
Towers-Norton Family 


By CLARK G. REYNOLDS 


¢¢ J. VERYBODY excited,” wrote cotton buyer Reuben S. 

Norton in his diary on April 7, 1861, during a visit to 
Charleston, South Carolina, “expecting daily that Fort Sumpter 
[sc] would be attacked.” Five days later the attack came, and 
Norton hastened home to Rome, Georgia, which was rapidly 
mobilizing along with communities throughout the rebelling 
Confederate States. Norton’s two eldest sons enlisted in the 
second company raised there, the Rome Light Guards, which 
departed by rail on May 27 to join the 8th Georgia Infantry 
Regiment in Virginia. Two days after that, a third company, 
the Miller Rifles, followed under command of Capt. John R. 
‘Towers.! 

Little could Norton and Towers know that, ten years after 
the Civil War’s end, the former’s daughter and the latter’s son 
would marry and produce a family of seven children. Two of 
those children would go on to serve their country as prominent 
national figures: Admiral John H. Towers, pioneer naval avia- 
tor, World War II leader, and Cold War commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, and J. Fullton Towers, president of the 


'Reuben S. Norton diary, April 7, May 27, 29, 1861. The second company was 
named in honor of Dr. H.V.M. Miller, a prominent Rome physician who became 
regimental surgeon. 
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This 1856 view of Rome from across the Oostanaula River was made only a few years 
before its Broad Street would be filled with wounded Confederate soldiers, Union 
prisoners of war, and finally, Sherman’s occupying forces. Sketch from Ballou’s Pictorial 
(November 1, 1856). 


New York engineering firm that constructed the physical plant 
in which the Manhattan Project produced the atomic bomb.? 
An examination of the wartime exploits and hardships of 
members of both of these two Rome families provides personal 
perspectives on how the Civil War and its aftermath influenced 
the future of their generation and that of the next. In the war’s 
opening year, Norton, a merchant, began a detailed diary 
which he prefaced with the directive that it “should be kept 
safely in the family of the oldest male member of his descen- 
dants for all time to come.”’ In 1900, John Reed Towers’ son 
William, long after wartime service with Confederate General 


2For the former’s naval career, see Clark G. Reynolds, Admiral John H. Towers: The 
Struggle for Naval Air Supremacy (Annapolis, Md., 1991), reviewed in Georgia Historical 
Quarterly 76 (Winter 1992): 1003-1005. 

‘The Norton diary is in the possession of Robert Norton of Rome, while a 1979 
typescript entitled “Reuben S. Norton: A Reconstructed Yankee,” with appended notes 
and clippings, belongs to William Towers Maddox. A copy is deposited with the John 
H. Towers Papers, Naval Historical Foundation, Library of Congress. All Norton and 
Towers documents cited hereinafter belong to this collection. 
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Nathan Bedford Forrest, committed his military reminiscences 
to paper and dedicated them to his children.‘ 

Both families had northern origins. The Nortons could 
trace their roots to the original Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Reuben Norton, born in Vermont in 1807 but raised in Mas- 
sachusetts, reached Georgia by sea on an unsuccessful business 
venture in 1830, then operated general dry goods stores in two 
towns for A. R. Smith, another transplanted New Englander. 
Norton married Smith’s daughter Ruth in 1834, and in 1848 
they moved to Rome where he operated another store for his 
father-in-law. After producing six sons, Reuben and Ruth had 
their final child and first daughter, Mary Caroline, born in 
1851. This first generation family of the youthful “hill city” of 
Rome, founded in the wake of the 1830s Cherokee removal, 
also inherited a droll Yankee wit. Most successful in exploiting 
that wit was mother Ruth’s Georgia-born younger brother 
Charles Henry Smith, a Rome lawyer who achieved literary 
fame as the Civil War humorist and postwar columnist “Bill 
Arp.”® 

Reuben Norton quickly became a civic leader and built a 
large white frame house near the center of town on Seventh 
Avenue, where Mary Caroline and all of her own children were 
born and raised. A city alderman and church deacon, Norton 
helped construct Rome’s First Presbyterian Church, in which 
he brought up his family. He prospered in business as well and 
in 1852 became the full owner of his store, extended his prop- 
erty over half a city block, and embraced the cotton boom of 


‘William M. Towers recorded his wartime memories in March 1900. The typescript 
(hereinafter cited as Towers Memoir) is in the possession of the family with a copy 
deposited with the John H. Towers Papers. 

*Captain George Norton took the Freeman’s Oath at Salem, Massachusetts in 1634, 
followed a year later by his kinsman and notorious Puritan persecutor of Quakers, the 
Reverend John Norton (1606-1663). The captain established the direct line of another 
George Norton (1672-1744), another John Norton (1712-1789), Seth Norton (1754- 
1824), and Rufus Norton (1781-1818), Reuben’s father. Ruth Mariah Smith, born in 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, in 1813, was descended from Edward Ransour, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the 1630s. Her father, Asahel Reed Smith, reached 
Savannah about 1817 before operating his store in Lawrenceville, where Charles Henry 
Smith was born in 1826. On the latter, see James C. Austin, Bill Arp (New York, 1969) 
and David B. Parker, Alias Bill Arp: Charles Henry Smith and the South’s “Goodly Heritage” 
(Athens, Ga., 1991). Reuben’s wit is revealed in a diary he kept on his travels to Georgia 
in 1830. 
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the decade as a buyer and retailer. In the latter capacity, he 
supported the influx of slaves into Rome and surrounding 
Floyd County and as a result alienated himself from his aboli- 
tion-minded New England relatives.® 

John Reed Towers was the descendent of an English-born 
Massachusetts seafarer and Revolutionary War veteran who 
had migrated south to the foothill town of Anderson, South 
Carolina, where Towers was born in 1824. There he married 
Anna M. Magee in 1843 and three years later fathered William 
Magee “Billy” Towers, the third of an eventual brood of ten 
children. Soon thereafter the family moved into Georgia, and 
ultimately, in 1855, settled in the lovely valley town of Cave 
Spring, eight miles south of Rome. Towers established a metal- 
casting foundry in Cave Spring, earned the deep respect of the 
townspeople, and with his wife “Maggie” raised their children 
as Baptists.” Though elected captain of Floyd County’s first 
company before Fort Sumter, he transferred to the Miller 
Rifles when the orders of the former unit to Virginia were 
delayed. The Rome Tri-Weekly Courier lauded the 99-man Rifles 
for “being made up of the best kind of fighting men, mostly 
from the country .. . and Capt. Towers is just the man to make 
this company one of the most efficient in the service.”* 

The war quickly consumed the lives and fortunes of the 
Norton and Towers families, as it did those of all Romans and 
most southerners. Ruth Norton and Maggie Towers planted 
their own corn and joined the Ladies Aid Society of Rome to 
send blankets, wool, socks, food, and wine to their men in uni- 


°By 1860, Rome numbered some 4,000 residents, Floyd County 9,200 whites, 5,927 
slaves, and 16 free blacks. See Stephen Hahn, The Roots of Southern Populism: Yeoman 
Farmers and the Transformation of the Georgia Upcountry, 1850-1890 (New York, 1983), 
45, 97; and Frances Wright Saunders, First Lady Between Two Worlds: Ellen Axson Wilson 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1985), 13n. 

7John R. Towers obituary in Atlanta Constitution, September 29, 1903. The family 
name “Magee” was apparently changed to “McGee” by Billy Towers because the wed- 
ding invitation of his daughter Jessie in 1906 initiated the new spelling. After Isaac 
Towers (1729-1811) came John Towers (1771-1851), John R.’s father. In the 1890s a 
street in Anderson, S.C., was named Towers for one of the family who remained 
there—Alexander Brown Towers, brother of John R. 

*Rome Tri-Weekly Courier, May 30, 1861, quoted in George Magruder Battey, Jr., A 
History of Rome and Floyd Country, 1540-1922 (Atlanta, 1922), 140. Towers and his two 
lieutenants shifted over from the Floyd Rifles, which however departed first anyway, 
on May 23, 1861. 
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Colonel John Reed Towers, pictured here 
soon after the war, commanded the 
Eighth Georgia Regiment in Virginia, 
which included his son Daniel and three 
of Reuben Norton’s sons. Photograph of 
Towers courtesy of Lynne L. Riley. 





form. At fifty-three years of age, Reuben Norton was too old 
to go to the war himself, but he could not resist taking a trip 
in June 1861 to visit his two sons encamped with the main 
Confederate army defending northern Virginia. They be- 
longed to one of the ten Floyd County companies assigned to 
the Eighth Georgia Infantry, although only the first three had 
reported in by July. Son George C. Norton was appointed com- 
missary officer of the regiment, and brother-in-law “Bill Arp,” 
who had accompanied Reuben to the Virginia front, found 
himself assigned to the commissary staff. Reuben took pride in 
overhearing certain officers remark “that the young men from 
Rome stood the fatigues of a Camp life better than those from 
the country!”° 

Soon after the elder Norton returned home, however, news 
of the first battle of Bull Run arrived and listed his twenty-six- 
year-old son Charlie among those killed. With several other 
town folk, he made the “sad trip” back to Virginia where he 


°*Battey, History of Rome, 153-54; Norton diary, June-July 1861. The Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Association, founded in January 1861, was superseded by the Ladies Aid Society 
the following August. Towers’ Miller Rifles was officially designated Company E. Nor- 
ton diary, July 1861, February, March 1862. On Arp’s Civil War career, see Parker, 
Alias Bill Arp, 14-15. 
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placed a tombstone over his son’s grave. In February 1862, he 
returned yet again to Virginia and removed his son’s remains 
for reinterment in Rome. En route, he visited Richmond to 
attend the second inauguration of Jefferson Davis as president 
of the Confederacy. A month later his third son, Frederick F. 
Norton, also enlisted in the Georgia Eighth. By that time John 
Towers had been promoted to lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment, and soon thereafter he welcomed his eldest son Daniel, 
age eighteen, into its ranks." 

The spring of 1862 brought Roman residents hardships, 
excitement, and news of the first sustained offensive of the 
war. The Union naval blockade, though far from effective on 
any large scale, created sufficient shortages in manufactured 
wares to drive up prices in Rome. In April the citizenry was 
electrified by what Reuben Norton recorded as “the boldest act 
of this War’—the so-called great locomotive chase. Union spies 
stole the locomotive “The General” south of Rome and attempted 
to drive it to their own lines near Chattanooga before they were 
captured by a pursuing train from Rome. News of the major 
Union advance up the peninsula of Virginia toward Richmond 
caused anxiety. Learning that both his sons had fallen ill from 
the rigors of that Peninsular campaign—Fred with typhoid 
fever—Norton journeyed to Virginia once again in May to 
nurse them back to health. And in a furious attack at Golding’s 
Farm on June 28, at the height of the Seven Days battles, John 
Towers was captured—though he was exchanged in time to 
command the regiment at the second battle of Bull Run in 
August.!! 

With thousands of Confederate troops passing through 
Rome that summer to reinforce their army in Tennessee, Nor- 
ton sent eleven-year-old Mary Caroline to live for the duration 


‘Norton diary, July 1861, February, March 1862. Charles B. Norton fell at the 
height of the battle, July 21, 1861. The Rome Tri-Weekly Courier, August 13, 14, 1861, 
listed 52 of the 133 Floyd County men engaged in the battle as killed. Wade B. 
Gassman, “A History of Rome and Floyd County, Georgia in the Civil War” (M.A. 
thesis, University of Georgia, 1966), 32. 

"T. Conn Bryan, Confederate Georgia (Athens, Ga., 1953), 174 ff, 180-82; Norton 
diary, April-June 1862, including copied letter, George C. Norton to Reuben Norton, 
May 11, 1862; Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War (New York, 1887), 2:369. 
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with a family in the relative safety of Alabama. His son Henry 
enlisted in the Third Georgia Cavalry, only to be captured and 
exchanged in the abortive Confederate invasion of Kentucky 
in October. By year’s end the army had established a hospital 
in Rome, pieced together from many of the buildings along 
Broad Street, the town’s 132-foot-wide main thoroughfare.” 

The figure of Nathan Bedford Forrest swept into the lives 
of both families and all Romans in the spring of 1863. Late that 
April the celebrated Tennessee cavalry leader hotly pursued 
across northern Alabama a brigade of nearly 1,500 Union 
mounted troops aimed at destroying Rome’s iron works and its 
railroad, which served the rebel army in Tennessee. Com- 
manded by Colonel Abel D. Streight, the raid was one of the 
first such penetrations into the Deep South by Yankee forces. 
At two hours past midnight on Sunday, May 3, the inhabitants 
of Rome were aroused by mail carrier John H. Wisdom, who 
had ridden for eight hours in his buggy the sixty-seven miles 
from Gadsden, Alabama, to alert the town in Paul Revere style 
of the Union approach. “The enemy had destroyed his boats 
on the Coosa River” as well as the warehouse at Gadsden the 
previous afternoon and was then moving upriver toward 
Rome. “The news,” according to Reuben Norton, “created 
quite an excitement.” Some families fled, while others armed 
themselves in order to defend the town if Forrest failed to 
intercept Streight before he reached Rome.'* 

When seventeen-year-old Billy Towers arrived in town 
from his home at Cave Spring for Sunday school that morning, 
the local militia commander ordered him to hurry back home 
and rally his neighbors to Rome’s defense and to return with 
his gun. “When I arrived home,” Towers later related, “my 
mother and sisters [ages twelve and seven] started making 
preparations by moulding bullets, preparing lunch, etc. I was 
ready in a few minutes to return, though without having been 
able to get any of the neighbors to join me.” Making the eight- 
mile journey back to Rome, Billy reported to the town marshal 
and joined a group of men posted behind one of the town’s 
bridges." 


"Norton diary, June 30, October 23, November 16, December 5, 1862. 
'TIbid., May 3, 1863. 
''Towers Memoir, 1-2. 
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Around noon Streight’s advance guard of about 200 men 
was reported to be a few miles away. Unknown to the Romans 
at that point, however, General Forrest had caught up with the 
raiders some twenty miles below Rome near the Alabama line 
and had entered into a parlay with Colonel Streight under a 
flag of truce. What the Union commander did not realize was 
that Forrest had only 410 men, less than a quarter of Streight’s 
strength. The wily Tennessean—“a master of psychology and 
human nature,” in the words of his: most recent biographer, 
Brian Steel Wills—thoroughly bluffed his Yankee adversary in 
a contrived display of strength. Taken in by the illusion, 
Streight surrendered.'° 

General Forrest brought 1,466 prisoners into Rome that 
evening and the next day. When Colonel Streight observed just 
how poorly defended the town was, he became, according to 
Billy Towers, “very wrathy.” The captured troops were 
guarded “in an open space” in the center of town overnight, 
where they “were overheard discussing a plan to overpower 
the guard, recapture their arms, and destroy the city.” In re- 
sponse the guard was doubled, and the next day the Union 
prisoners were sent away by train, while the officers went to 
Libby Prison in Richmond." 

Understandably the capture of Streight’s force was Rome’s 
most celebrated event of the entire war. Its ladies immediately 
presented Forrest “with a fine horse.” “This feat of Gen. For- 
rest,” remembered Billy, “enthused every boy in North Geor- 
gia, and it was not long before a company was formed by Capt. 
H. A. Gartrell to join Forrest’s command.” Henry Gartrell had 
been the mayor of Rome just before the war and spent the 
summer of 1863 organizing and outfitting the new cavalry unit, 


Brian Steel Wills, A Battle from the Start: The Life of Nathan Bedford Forrest (New 
York, 1992), on the Streight expedition, 87, and 109-119. See Forrest’s delightful 
account, as told to Major General Dabney H. Maury, reprinted in Francis Trevelyan 
Miller, Photographic History of the Civil War (New York, 1911) 4: 280, 282; also, Ralph 
Selph Henry, “First With the Most” Forrest (Indianapolis, 1944), 155, 158; Austin, Bull 
Arp, 47; and William B. McCash, “Colonel Abel D. Streight’s Raid, His Capture, and 
Imprisonment” (M.A. thesis, University of Georgia, 1959). 

'6Towers Memoir, 3; Norton diary, May 3, 4, 5, 7, 1863. Streight was one of the 
110 Union officers who successfully tunnelled their way out of Libby the following 
February. 
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The Rome monument to Nathan Bedford Forrest was 
erected in 1909 on Broad Street in tribute to his tactical 
maneuver that saved the city from Union raiders led by 
Colonel Abel Streight. The statue was moved to the base of 
Myrtle Hill in 1952. Photograph courtesy of the Rome News 
Tribune. 


which Billy fully intended to join. The people of Rome never 
forgot Bedford Forrest as the savior of their city.'’ 

But morale ebbed as General U.S. Grant’s army isolated 
Vicksburg, the last Confederate stronghold on the Mississippi. 
“The fear of bad news from our Army who are surrounded at 
Vicksburg,” recorded Reuben Norton on June 16, 1863, “also 
from Tennessee and Virginia where most of our Town and 


'7Towers Memoir, 3-4. 
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Country people are in the Army, keeps us in an awful suspense, 
making life most miserable for we are daily looking for news 
of the loss of some of our boys and friends.” In Virginia, the 
Eighth Georgia—still commanded by John Towers, by then 
promoted to full colonel—had become a fixture of Brigadier 
General George T. “Tige” Anderson’s brigade of Longstreet’s 
First Corps in Robert E. Lee’s army. Two weeks later that army 
was defeated at Gettysburg, where Towers was wounded, one 
among many Rome casualties. Vicksburg surrendered a day 
later on July 4, and a rebel cavalry force retreated from Ten- 
nessee to the environs of Rome, where it lost no time in plun- 
dering the area of horses and supplies.'* 

Union forces pressed into Chattanooga and spilled over into 
northern Georgia, causing many families to evacuate Rome and 
Floyd County in September 1863. General Lee sent Long- 
street’s corps, including Anderson’s brigade and the Eighth 
Georgia, to aid in the the defense of the state by Braxton Bragg’s 
Army of Tennessee, which was seizing all the wagons of farm- 
ers around Rome. Bragg then defeated the invaders at Chicka- 
mauga; the cannon could actually be heard in downtown Rome. 
Two months later, however, Grant drove the southerners from 
their positions around Chattanooga, and the migration from 
Rome intensified. Maggie Towers took her five younger chil- 
dren to live with her relatives in South Carolina." 

Billy Towers, however, enlisted as a private cavalry soldier 
in Gartrell’s company of young boys on November 22; most 
were under the conscription age of eighteen, including Billy, 
just two months shy of it. The small unit helped guard the town 
against a growing number of roving deserters and outlaws as 
Confederate forces moved in and out, preparing for the inevi- 
table Union advance. Finally on March 28, 1864, the company 
~ headed west for Mississippi to join General Forrest’s command. 
Upon its arrival, Forrest “was struck by the youthfulness of the 
members of the company,” and, having “quite a tender feeling 


'8Norton diary, June 16, all July and October 1863. 

'! Towers family records, including informauon from oral interviews of family mem- 
bers during the late 1950s by Admiral J. H. Towers’ widow, Pierrette Anne Towers, 
now in the Towers Papers, Library of Congress; Gassman, “History of Rome,” 97, 
101-105. 
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for Rome” because of the horse its ladies had Pages lee him, 
“assigned us to duty as part of his personal escort.’ 

Forrest, self-taught in the art of war, had developed an 
innate sense of combat savvy and daring that his formally- 
trained peers had learned only from textbooks at West Point. 
To Forrest, remembered Billy, war “meant fighting, and fight- 
ing meant killing.” Thus he ordered his personal escort, the 
only members of his command to carry swords, to sharpen 
them before every battle—which was contrary to the rules of 
war. This, wrote Billy for the benefit of his sons in 1900, “may 
seem cruel and cold-blooded to the present generation, but 
when it is known with what vigor he fought and what threats 
had been made against him, we thought it perfectly justifiable 
and only wished we could imitate his methods and actions of- 
tener? =! 

Forrest’s exploits in harassing Union supply lines earned 
him the respect of his enemies, not least that of General William 
T. Sherman, whose forces descended upon Rome at the start 
of their drive toward Atlanta in May 1864. While most of the 
town’s remaining families fled, Reuben Norton stayed and ob- 
served Confederate forces engage Sherman’s infantry in front 

of the town on May 17 and 18, then withdraw; troops from 
Texas looted the stores as they went. When the enemy entered 
Rome the next day, Sherman’s excited skirmishers shot at 
targets “all over Town” and alarmed the few remaining inhab- 
itants. But “no one was hurt, and no buildings burned.” In fact, 
the only real damage to the town during the ensuing occupa- 
tion occurred as “many out-buildings [were] torn down to make 
shelters for the men.”?? 

While Rome’s Broad Street became a hospital-lined parade 
ground with Yankee troops passing to and fro, Bedford Forrest 
with 4,700 men attacked a Union raiding force of some 8,000 
men at Brice’s Cross Roads (or Tishomingo) in northern Missis- 


»°Towers Memoir, 4. In addition to Gartrell’s company, Forrest’s personal escort 
was comprised of one company of Tennessee cavalry. Forrest’s official command was 
the cavalry of western Tennessee and northern Mississippi until January 1865, there- 
after the District of Mississippi and East Louisiana. 

*Tbid., 4-6. Italics original. Wills, in A Battle from the Start, explains that Forrest 
fought on a very personal level which “cut to the core of warfare,” p. 56. 

*Norton diary, May 17-19, June 8, 1864; Battey, History of Rome, 239-40. 
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sippi on June 10. Private Billy Towers arrived on the battlefield 
an hour before noon with dispatches for the general and later 
described what he witnessed: 


I remember distinctly General Forrest’s looks and words as he 
sat on his noble sorrel and gave [the] command to charge. It was 
here I heard the first shell and saw the first man struck by a 
bullet, as this was the first regular battle in which our Company 
had been engaged. 

General Forrest adopted much the same tactics in all of his 
battles, that is to charge vigorously in the front, and at the same 
time to have a detachment often consisting of not over 100 
picked men attack the rear around both the right and left flank 
with orders to make as much noise as possible, charging the 
wagons and into the rear, for as old soldiers know, there is 
nothing more demoralizing than to have the commissary depart- 
ment attacked. ... After several hours of hard fighting, the fun 
began, and we had the enemy in full retreat.” 


Forrest’s command inflicted heavy casualties and took many 
prisoners; a surprised Billy Towers himself flushed thirteen of 
them out of a small thicket merely by waving his pistol at them. 
After the two-day pursuit, Billy returned to the battlefield, 
where he “saw enough to cool the ardor of the most enthusiastic 
youth . . . arms and legs protruding from the ditches on the 
side of the road where the rains had washed off the dirt, and 
the stench from the halfburned and decaying flesh was intoler- 
ablece: 

By the summer of 1864 Forrest had impressed Sherman 
sufficiently for the Union general to send an entire army corps 
of 14,000 men to deal with the wily horseman. Forrest, how- 
ever, slipped around it with 1,500 picked men, including Billy 
Towers, and headed toward the Union base in occupied Mem- 
phis for a surprise raid and an attempt to capture two or three 
Union generals. They reached the outskirts of the Mississippi 


Towers Memoir, 8-11. 

24Thid. Wills, A Battle from the Start, 56, 74, corroborates this description of Forrest’s 
“favorite maneuver,” in which he says 250 men noisily attacked the Union rear, pp. 
205-215. The casualties Towers saw belonged to the 223 Federals and 96 Confederates 
reported killed, 394 and 396 wounded respectively, and 1,623 Federals missing, p. 214. 
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Billy Towers and other Romans accompanied Nathan Bedford Forrest on a raid on 
the general’s hometown of Memphis in August 1864, where he attempted but failed 
to free Confederate prisoners confined in the Irvin Prison (above). Sketch from Harper’s 
Weekly (September 1, 1864). 


river town at 3:00 A.M. on Sunday morning, August 21, 1864, 
“having travelled 110 miles” in fifty-nine hours, recalled Billy 
proudly, “a great feat, as the roads were very muddy .. . and 
we had to build a bridge across the Cold Water River.” His 
narrative continued: 


When we arrived at the [Union] picket post, Capt. Bill For- 
rest [the general’s husky brother] and his company were in 
front. We heard the command “Halt!” given by the vedette, 
whereupon Capt. Forrest dismounted and approached to give 
the countersign, retaining in his right hand his “Colt Army” 
pistol. It was customary for a person giving the countersign to 
a sentinel to do so in a whisper, over the point of a bayonet. 
This Capt. Forrest was pretending to do and was in the act of 
leaning forward when he threw his pistol in the sentinel’s face, 
the cap popped, and the pistol missed fire. . .. Captain Forrest’s 
men rushed forward and killed the vedette. 

He remounted his horse, and we heard General Forrest’s 
shrill voice call out to the bugler, Gaus (who, by the way, was a 
German and could come as near making a man’s hair stand on 
end at the sound of his bugle as any man on this earth could) 
to “BLOW! GAUS, BLOW!” and Gaus in his broken English 
was asking “VAT SHALL I BLOW, GINERAL?” And to this 
Gen. Forrest answered very quickly and shrilly “BLOW H--L 
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AND G-D D--NATION!” At the sound of the bugle, the general 


and his men put spurs to their horses and rode at full speed 
toward the city. 


As natives of the city, Forrest and his two brothers enabled 
their troops to surprise the Yankee garrison and make off with 
some 600 prisoners (but no generals), 300 horses, “and a lot of 
plunder.” The raid had its desired effect, for the Union expe- 
dition in Mississippi was quickly withdrawn to protect Mem- 
phis. On the other hand, Civil War cavalry was never decisive 
in itself, its functions limited to wide-ranging hit-and-run raids 
and to shock effect in support of infantry. Thus Forrest’s action 
had no deterrent effect on Sherman’s ultimate advance.”° 

‘Two weeks after the Memphis raid, the rail head of Atlanta 
fell to Sherman’s armies, whereupon Forrest thrust into Ten- 
nessee as far as the Kentucky border, grabbing up Yankee gar- 
risons along the way and so endangering Sherman’s rear that 
the latter sent back two divisions. Meanwhile, in Virginia, Gen- 
eral Grant had pushed Lee’s army into the defenses of 
Richmond and Petersburg, where, on the last day of Sep- 
tember, Colonel Towers lost his son Dan in an attack on the 
Union occupied Fort Harrison. The Confederacy, desperate to 
reverse the tide of battle, decided to propel its entire western 
army into Tennessee, hoping to draw Sherman away from At- 
lanta. 

“Living in constant excitement and fear,” Reuben Norton 
noted during the first week of October as the Federal division 
occupying Rome rushed twenty miles south to hold the Yankee 
supply base at Altoona against the advancing Confederate 
army. On October 10, with that army crossing the Coosa River 
eight miles away, he anxiously watched rifle pits being dug 
“200 feet back of my dwelling” on the hill facing Cemetery (or 
Myrtle) Hill at the opposite end of Broad Street. Had the rebel 


2>Towers Memoir, 17-19. Wills, A Battle from the Start, 240-41, using no fewer than 
six sources, gives a different version: Captain William H. Forrest remained mounted 
while informing the picket that he was bringing in rebel prisoners, then “dropped the 
sentry with a blow from his pistol as he dashed by.” 

26Towers Memoir, 19; Wills, A Battle from the Start, 239-45. For a recent summary 
of Civil War cavalry, see Clark G. Reynolds, Civil War (New York, 1991), 255-70. The 
other brother was Lieutenant Colonel Jesse Forrest. 
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army reached that point, Norton worried that “we will be be- 
tween the fires” of both sides. Fortunately no such exchange 
occurred. Though Sherman fell back with most of his army to 
Marietta and Rome and skirmished with nearby Confederates, 
the southern army finally moved off to Alabama en route to 
Tennessee. Headquartered at Rome, Sherman converted Nor- 
ton’s First Presbyterian Church into a hard bread warehouse 
for his troops.?’ 

The rebel army swung northward into Tennessee, led by 
Forrest’s cavalry, and marched on the great supply base of 
Nashville. But Sherman refused to be lured out of Georgia and 
decided instead to let that southern army face other Union 
forces concentrating at Nashville. To leave nothing in his rear 
for the rebel forces to capture, he ordered all fortifications, 
warehouses, foundries, mills, and extra supplies in Rome to be 
burned on November 10—“an awful night” for citizens like 
Norton—which left “everything down town in the business part 
very desolate.”?* On November 15 Sherman burned Atlanta as 
well and set out on his famous March to the Sea, putting the 
torch to the great granary which was the Georgia countryside 
for 300 miles. In order to break the will of the South, he sought 
to destroy its socioeconomic base. 

Of the immense moral issue underlying the war, slavery, 
Reuben Norton had a full appreciation. He scorned President 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation by noting on 
January 1, 1863, the day it took effect, that slave sales were up. 
By the summer, however, he acknowledged that “things must 
be drawing to a Focus: steal our Slaves, arm them against us, 
turn them against their masters, and then, claim for them treat- 
ment as ‘Prisoners of war’!” General Forrest, sharing this senti- 
ment, allowed his men to slaughter black troops at Fort Pillow 
in April 1864 (just before Billy Towers had joined him). 
Reuben noted dispassionately when Sherman occupied Rome 
the next month that “most of the servants . . . are leaving their 
masters and coming in to better their condition” or for reloca- 
tion to points north by train. For those blacks who remained 


*7Norton diary, October 1864. 
*8Ibid., October 27, 29, 30, November 7, 10, 13, 1864. 
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William M. “Billy” Towers is pictured 
here around 1895, several years before 
he wrote his reminiscences of his Civil 
War service as a teenager serving with 
Nathan Bedford Forrest in Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Portrait courtesy of W. T. 
Maddox. 





behind during the Union occupation, Rome employers had to 
pay them wages, which Norton did.*° 

With the armies of both sides gone by mid-November 1864, 
Romans were left with one more trial—that of eaking out a 
living from a scorched winter countryside, which was also de- 
void of military policing. To guard against bands of thieves 
terrorizing the area, Norton joined a patrol force of the forty 
white men who had remained in Rome. (His wife Ruth was one 
of the few wives who stayed.) In January he was able to retrieve 
“my little girl” Mary Caroline from Alabama, no longer a 
sanctuary from the fighting as Union forces finally invaded 
that state.*° 

Billy Towers survived the crushing defeat of the rebel army 
in the Nashville campaign, which by year’s end left the sur- 


22[bid., January 1, 6, August 4, 1863, April 12, June 8, 15, 18, August 30, 1864; on 
the latter date he “paid my Negro woman $8.00 for one month’s services.” Excerpts 
from the diary on the slavery issue are reprinted in Reynolds, Civil War, 396-97. See 
also Gassman, “History of Rome,” 60. In hindsight, Billy Towers loyally defended 
Forrest’s actions at Fort Pillow. Towers Memoir, 7. 

2°Norton diary, November 1864-January 1865; Battey, History of Rome, 198. 
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vivors in the West and Forrest’s men “so completely cowed that 
the downfall of the Confederacy was predicted by all.” Nar- 
rowly escaping capture in Mississippi in February 1865, Towers 
and his messmate Jim Fullton were charged with setting fire to 
the largest cotton warehouse in Montgomery, Alabama as For- 
rest’s depleted command finally reeled before a fresh Union 
cavalry raid at the beginning of April. Retreating to Columbus, 
Georgia, they learned that Lee had surrendered his army at 
Appomattox, Virginia, on the 9th.®! 

The war was over. Colonel Towers of the Eighth Georgia 
signed Fred Norton’s parole at Appomattox, and both made 
their way back to Rome. Of the original sixteen commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers of the Miller Rifles in 1861, only 
Towers, one corporal, and a musician were left to surrender 
with Lee. Lieutenant Henry C. Norton and Private George 
Norton ended the war on supply duties in North Carolina with 
Joseph E. Johnston and the last main rebel army. At home in 
Rome, Reuben watched his sons and their fellow soldiers 
“slowly coming in and mostly in a very destitute condition” 
early in May. He himself took the oath of allegiance to the 
federal government in June. Billy Towers’ short but eventful 
military career ended as Forrest’s command broke up in 
Alabama—“the saddest day I ever experienced”—and the nine- 
teen-year-old veteran returned home in early June.*” 

Though desolation pervaded the countryside around 
Rome, Norton noted as early as July 25, 1865 that “trade is 
improving, cotton selling daily at from 25 to 28 cents [a bale]. 
Business is looking up, houses are being enquired for.” Refu- 
geed families slowly returned, although the prewar population 
of 4,000 had been cut in half. Reuben became city clerk in 
addition to restoring his dry goods and cotton retail business, 
but poor cotton seed and lack of farm implements and labor 
led to a disappointing crop in northern Georgia during the 
harvest of 1865, followed by a severe drought the next summer. 
Also in 1866 Reuben’s wife Ruth died, Colonel John Towers 


*'Towers Memoir, 31, 38-40. James F. Fullton’s father had had a great quantity of 
cotton stored in that very building. 

“Norton diary, May 6, 13, 1865, and a copy of his oath of allegiance, June 20, 1865; 
Battey, History of Rome, 200; Towers Memoir, 42. 
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became sheriff of Rome, and his wife Maggie gave birth to the 
last of their ten children. But the implementation of Radical 
Reconstruction early in 1867 led to military rule over much of 
the former Confederacy. Two companies of federal troops gar- 
risoned Rome, forcing Norton and Towers to leave their city 
posts. A general sullenness followed, and white Romans re- 
fused even to celebrate the Fourth of July again until 1879.* 

The Towers and Norton clans nevertheless rebuilt their 
lives, the colonel with his metal forging operation, Reuben with 
his store. The latter continued a practice, begun in 1855, of 
recording Rome’s daily weather, rainfall, and river levels, data 
which he sent to the national Weather Bureau following its 
creation in 1870. Reconstruction policies ended in Georgia in 
1872, enabling Towers the following year to serve in the state 
legislature, and Reuben’s son Henry to begin a twenty-year 
tenure as Rome’s city clerk. And in 1876 Reuben was elected 
to the Rome city council. Billy Towers proved a restless veteran, 
trying several different occupations, most frequently black- 
smithing. Like the aging former Confederate junior officers 
who fashioned themselves as “Kentucky colonels,” he took the 
moniker “Captain Billy” and in time began to court the attrac- 
tive Mary Caroline Norton.* 

The two families finally effected their union in April 1875 
when the twenty-nine-year-old Billy married Mary Caroline, 
five years his junior. They welcomed the invitation of the lone- 
some Reuben Norton, then nearly seventy, to share his big 
empty house on Seventh Avenue. Twelve months later he be- 
came the namesake of their first son—Reuben Norton Towers. 
Before long, the house was filled with an expansive family typ- 
ical of agricultural post-Civil War America: William, Jr. in 
1878; Jessie in 1880; James Fullton in 1881 (named for Billy’s 
_ army buddy and nicknamed “the Major,” no doubt to “out- 
rank” his father); Mary Norton in 1883; John Henry in 1885 


8Norton diary, July 25, 1865, July 26, August 2, 20, 24, 1867; Roger Aycock, All 
Roads to Rome (Rome, Ga., 1981), 135, 156-57; David Donald, The Politics of Reconstruc- 
tion, 1863-1867 (Baton Rouge, 1965), 53 passim; C. Mildred Thompson, Reconstruction 
in Georgia, 1865-1872 (1915; rpt., Freeport, N.Y., 1971), 84-86. 

‘“Battey, History of Rome, 398; Atlanta Constitution, September 29, 1903; Towers 
family records. 
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In 1894, Reuben Norton, then 86 years old, was pictured 
with his Towers and Norton grandchildren during a family 
gathering in Rome. Photograph courtesy of W. T. Maddox. 


(the future admiral, named for the colonel and the boy’s city 
clerk uncle); and Annie Ruth in 1887, Reuben Norton presided 
as patriarch over the growing household until his death in 1897 
at age eighty-nine.*° 

As the parents raised their children, images of the Civil 
War were all around. With Georgia’s Redemption in 1872, 
white political rule, implemented by many former Confederate 
leaders, returned to state government. Colonel ‘Towers was ap- 
pointed assistant keeper of the Georgia state penitentiary in 
1877, whereupon he turned over his metal-casting equipment 
to Billy, who formed a company to produce farm implements. 
Billy became a leading pillar of the community: city council- 
man, 1881, 1884-87, 1901; chief of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment, 1882; and president of the North Georgia and Alabama 
Exposition held at Rome in 1888. The colonel was promoted 
keeper in 1885 for a year, then retired; he died in 1903, his 
wife in 1906. The new generation heard the war stories in their 


‘Towers family Bible, courtesy of Abner Towers. 
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youth and on Confederate Memorial Day in 1887 witnessed 
the dedication of the monument to Rome’s war dead atop Myr- 
tle Hill Cemetery, where annual services were held thereafter 
by the Rome Commandery.°*° 

The hill city gradually recovered from its war wounds—so 
much that by the turn of the century it counted 7,000 residents 
and boasted “two of the prettiest cemeteries you can imagine,” 
according to its publicists.*” But this is not to say that the times 
were ever easy, particularly for a family of seven children. Cap- 
tain Billy had to try different enterprises to supplement his 
business income and never could afford to give his sons the 
education he wanted for them—for example, at Princeton Uni- 
versity, which had been attended by Atlanta attorney Woodrow 
Wilson before he married the daughter of Rome’s First Presby- 
terian Church pastor in 1885.%* Son John Towers, after retiring 
from the navy, told a group of Princeton alumni in 1951 that 
their school had been “a very popular college in my small far 
away community” in spite of the fact that Princeton was Yan- 
kee. “Remember that was only some thirty years after the Civil 
War, with the Mason and Dixon Line still a very high mental 
wall.” Worse, “the South was practically bankrupt, and ‘some- 
thing to use for money’ was the ever-present problem. Cheap- 
ness recommended something close by, namely Georgia Tech.”°? 

So Captain Billy sent his sons to the Georgia School (later 
Institute) of Technology. Reuben and Fullton, the future in- 
dustrialist, earned degrees in mechanical engineering in 1895 
and 1901 respectively. John entered the latter year but in 1902 
won an appointment to the U.S. Naval Academy, doubly attrac- 
tive because it was free.*? When he departed for Annapolis, the 


**[bid.; Elmer P. Grant, J Knew Them All (manuscript history, 1956, copy at Sara 
Hightower Memorial Library, Rome), 5, 12-15; Battey, History of Rome, 398-99; Atlanta 
Constitution, September 29, 1903. 

37Aycock, All Roads to Rome, 214, 239, 255-58, 268, 448, 455. 

38Atlanta attorney Woodrow Wilson, who had attended Princeton, married the 
daughter of Rome’s First Presbyterian Church pastor in 1885. Her grandfather, Rev. 
Isaac S.K. Axson, performed the ceremony for Ellen Lou Axson and the future pres- 
ident in Savannah. Saunders, First Lady Between Two Worlds, 62. 

“John H. Towers address to Princeton Class of 1926 reunion, probably in 1951. 
He was invited to speak largely because of his close affinity with the late Princeton 
alumnus and statesman James V. Forrestal. 

‘Jessie Towers graduated at age sixteen from Rome’s Shorter College in 1896, 
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state press hailed him not only for being “a splendid young 
man” but because he sprang from “one of the best families in 
Georgia.”"! 

Thus the new century dawned with a new adult generation, 
one shaped by its Civil War elders and about to face fresh 
challenges in science, engineering, and warfare—with a fond 
glance over the shoulder at the receding past. On a late sum- 
mer’s day in 1904 most of the surviving veterans of Gartrell’s 
cavalry company met again “under a halo of fellowship” at “the 
elegant and hospitable home” of Billy Towers. There, reported 
the local press, they relived the war as “Mrs. Towers gracefully 
presided at the head of the table while their beautiful daughters 
and manly sons served so efficiently and graciously.”*” 

Five years later the citizens of Rome erected a monument 
to General Nathan Bedford Forrest—a prominent reminder of 
their Civil War roots. It still stands. 


though it had a virtually secondary education curriculum. Fullton was one of the 
eighteen “Insubordinate Seniors of 1901” held back from graduating one month for 
having refused to return to school on New Years Day that year. Georgia Institute of 
Technology General Catalog 1906-07, listing previous graduates; Robert T. Wallace, Jr., 
Dress Her in White and Gold: A Biography of Georgia Tech (Atlanta, 1963), 28ff. Fullton 
raised money for new dormitories at Tech, one of which was named for him when 
completed in 1947. John Towers had a missile destroyer named for him posthumously. 

“August 1902 clipping from unidentified newspaper, Towers Papers; Atlanta Con- 
stitution, February 13, 1903. 

“September 15, 1904 clipping, probably from the Rome Courier. Captain Billy died 
in 1912, Mary Caroline in 1917. 


“Mind Changing Time All Over Georgia”: 
HOPE, Inc. and School Desegregation, 
1958-1961 


By PAUL E. MERTZ 


N December 12, 1958, Atlanta attorney Lanier Randall 

filed a petition in the Fulton County Superior Court to 
incorporate a nonprofit organization “to give direction, guid- 
ance, information, and program to all citizens of Georgia who 
desire to continue the operation of the public schools of this 
state.” The seventeen incorporators listed in the petition were 
mostly parents of school children and were from Atlanta’s 
affluent north side. At their organizational meeting on De- 
cember 9, they adopted the name Help Our Public Education, 
Inc., or HOPE.' Although the group was small, it was deter- 
mined to respond to a spreading sense of alarm that Georgia’s 
public schools would be closed—a well-founded fear since 
events in 1958 indicated that Georgia’s battery of laws for the 
maintenance of segregation was untenable. 


'Petition for incorporation, Help Our Public Education, Inc., December 12, 1958, 
in HOPE papers in the possession of Beverly Downing Long, Atlanta (hereinafter cited 
as Long Papers); Atlanta Constitution, December 15, 1958; minutes of organizational 
meeting, December 9, 1958, HOPE Papers (subdivision of Southern Regional Council 
Records), Atlanta University (hereinafter cited as HOPE-SRC). This article was first 
presented as a paper at the Southern Historical Association’s annual meeting in 
November 1988, at Norfolk, Virginia. The author thanks the Personnel Development 
Committee, University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, for providing research assistance. 
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Like several other states, Georgia had responded to the Su- 
preme Court’s Brown v. Board of Education decision of 1954 with 
a policy of massive resistance to desegregation. Its major thrust 
was to prevent integration by closing the public schools, as a 
last resort, and shifting to some private system. In December 
1953, even before the Brown decision, the state’s General As- 
sembly had begun preparing the ground for such a policy. As 
a foundation for privatization, it proposed to amend the state 
constitution to permit distribution of public funds to private 
citizens “for educational purposes,” presumably to operate 
schools or to provide tuition grants for children attending pri- 
vate schools. Although this “private school amendment” was 
fought vigorously by Georgia’s League of Women Voters, it 
was narrowly ratified by a statewide referendum in November 
1954.2 

In 1956 the legislature elaborated on this private school 
alternative with several school closing laws: a prohibition of 
spending state funds in school districts that were desegregated, 
a requirement that the governor close any school system main- 
taining a racially mixed school, an authorization for the gover- 
nor to make educational grants to students whose schools were 
closed, and a provision for leasing public school buildings to 
private individuals. All of this reflected the prevailing attitude 
among massive resisters in many parts of the South that private 
schools were a feasible alternative to desegregation and that it 
would be a simple matter to transfer public school property to 
private hands, to provide aid to students, and to continue the 
educational process virtually unchanged, at least for whites.’ 


” 


*James Mackay, “Crisis in the Public Schools,” speech at Emory University adult 
short course, November 3, 1958, and League of Women Voters press release, October 
11, 1954, Georgia League of Women Voters Papers, State Archives, Atlanta (hereinaf- 
ter cited as LWV Papers); Georgia Voter, February 1954 (copy), Eliza Paschall Papers, 
Emory University. The referendum vote was 210,488 in favor and 181,148 against. 
Southern School News 1 (December 1954), 6. For an overview of the South’s reactios 
against the Brown decision see Numan V. Bartley, The Rise of Massive Resistance: Race 
and Politics in the South During the 1950s (Baton Rouge, 1969), especially chapters 3 and 
4 for early Georgia reactions. 

*Mackay, “Crisis in the Public Schools,” LWV Papers; undated memorandum on 
“laws that affect the operation of public schools on any basis other than segregated,” 
in HOPE Papers, Atlanta Historical Society (hereinafter cited as HOPE-AHS). In 1956, 
Virginia initiated a policy of hardline massive resistance, revising its first post-Brown 
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Ernest Vandiver was elected governor in 
1958 vowing to keep Georgia’s public 
schools segregrated. As a spokesman for 
massive resistance, Vandiver was a prom- 
inent part of a widespread southern ef- 
fort to defy the Supreme Court’s Brown v. 
Board of Education decision in 1954. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Hargrett Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, University of Georgia 
Libraries. 





Georgia politicians made segregation the centerpiece of 
their campaigns. In 1958, for example, Ernest Vandiver was 
elected governor on a pledge that “No, not one” black would 
enter a white school. In November, Senator Richard Russell 
reiterated this theme by condemning expressions of concern 
about the future of schools as “surrender” talk and hinting at 
new strategies to keep the schools segregated. Encouraged by 
such rhetoric, most of the white public at that point seemed to 
believe that regardless of what the courts said, and regardless 
of what happened in other states, Georgia’s schools would 
never have to be integrated.* 

During 1958, however, this widespread complacency was 
challenged on several fronts. In January, several black parents 
in Atlanta filed suit in the federal district court to enjoin the 
city school board from operating a segregated system. Their 


policy, the relatively moderate Gray Plan, which could have permitted token desegre- 
gation. Scholarly accounts include Bartley, Rise of Massive Resistance, 110-15; J. Harvie 
Wilkinson III, Harry Byrd and the Changing Face of Virginia Politics, 1945-1966 (Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1968), 124-33; Robbins L. Gates, The Making of Massive Resistance: 
Virginia’s Politics of Public School Desegregation, 1954-1956 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1962), 
especially chapter 11; Benjamin Muse, Virginza’s Massive Resistance (Bloomington, Ing., 
1961); and Robert Pratt, The Color of Their Skin: Education and Race in Richmond, Virginia, 
1954-1989 (Charlottesville, Va., 1992), chapters 1-2. 

‘Southern School News 4 (June 1958), 3; (November 1958), 10; and (December 
1958), 15; interview with Muriel and Hamilton Lokey, Atlanta, June 8, 1988. 
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case, Calhoun v. Latimer, was an ambitious class action suit that 
aimed not at token integration but at abolishing the dual edu- 
cational system in Atlanta. Yet even if the suit resulted in only 
one black child entering a white school, it would trigger the 
mandatory closing of the city’s schools under state law. In the 
fall of 1958 the court advised that the case would be decided 
before September 1959, which raised the possibility of a de- 
segregation order for the opening of the 1959-60 school year.’ 
Developments in other states raised even more alarming 
prospects. After the high schools of Little Rock, Arkansas, were 
closed under state law in September 1958, federal decisions 
held that public school property could not be turned over to 
private management merely to evade desegregation.® By the 
end of the year, moreover, cases were pending in Virginia that 
challenged that state’s massive resistance policies. The crisis 
there was precipitated in September when Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond forestalled desegregation by closing nine schools in 
Front Royal, Charlottesville, and Norfolk. In Norfolk, where 
more than 10,000 white students had been turned out of class- 
es, members of the Norfolk Committee for Public Schools sued 
to overturn the school closing laws. They argued that closing 
schools in one area, while maintaining them in others, violated 
the equal protection requirement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Indeed, in January 1959, the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals decided in the case of James v. Almond that Virginia 
had no obligation under the federal Constitution to provide 
public education, but that if the state did so, it would have to 
provide schools everywhere. But even before the James decision 
was announced, Georgia politicians grasped the implications of 


"Susan M. McGrath, “Great Expectations: The History of School Desegregation in 
Atlanta and Boston, 1954-1990,” (Ph.D. dissertation, Emory University, 1992), 108-11; 
Southern School News 5 (November 1958), 10; interview with Donald Hollowell, Atlanta, 
August 26, 1988. 

°On September 29, 1958, the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals restrained the Little 
Rock school board from transferring school property or control to a private school 
corporation. On the same date the U.S. Supreme Court, in Cooper v. Aaron (358 U.S. 
1), strongly condemned the state’s obstruction of desegregatio, including all “evasive 
schemes.” For both cases see New York Times, September 30, 1958, and Southern School 
News 5 (October and November 1958). For an opinion that these decisions made 
Georgia’s private school plan “dead at birth,” see Active Voters Bulletin (November-De- 
cember 1958), HOPE-AHS. 
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the case: schools could not be closed selectively; if Atlanta’s 
schools were closed, Georgia faced the prospect of abandoning 
all public education.’ 

Despite these developments, the new Vandiver administra- 
tion remained firmly committed to massive resistance and in 
early 1959 the legislature passed several administration propos- 
als that made school closing even more likely. These allowed 
the governor to close a single school (rather than shutting down 
a whole district), authorized him to close any branch of the 
university system ordered to desegregate, and abolished the 
school taxing power of any municipality where desegregation 
was ordered.*® 

Thus, by the end of 1958, informed Georgians realized that 
continued massive resistance would almost certainly close the 
schools. As Harold Fleming, director of the Southern Regional 
Council, later summarized, the most important development 
of 1958 was the “narrowing of the legal alternatives to a choice 
between some degree of desegregation or the closing of public 
schools.” Many were pessimistic about the outcome. Aélanta 
Constitution editor Ralph McGill wrote privately that fall that 
“certainly nothing can be done in Georgia . . . ‘to save’ the public 
school system. The units involved are going to be shut down as 
soon as a suit is filed.” He even suggested that it would be 
“almost necessary . . . for the schools to die and be born again.” 
On the other hand, League of Women Voters activist Frances 
Pauley rejected such pessimism: “Our politicians are frothing 
at the mouth and butting their heads against a stone wall. . . . 


7James v. Almond, 170 F. Supp. 342; New York Times, January 20, 1959. On the same 
day of the James decision (January 19, 1959) the Virginia Supreme Court declared, in 
Harrison v. Day, 106 S.E. 2d 636, that the massive resistance laws violated the state 
constitution. For Georgia politicians’ awareness of the implications, see Southern School 
News 5 (November 1958). On the Virginia situation, see Wilkinson, Harry Byrd and the 
Changing Face of Virginia Politics, 138-46; and Muse, Virginia’s Massive Resistance, 102- 
106, 122-25. 

8Southern School News 4 (March 1958), 7; undated memorandum on “laws that 
affect the operation of public schools on any basis other than segregated,” HOPE-AHS. 
Abolishing municipal taxing power was intended to prevent Atlanta from operating 
desegregated schools with local funds after the cutting off of state money. Further- 
more, this revocation of taxing power would take effect at the time of a court order, 
without waiting for the enrollment of black children in white schools. Southern School 
News 5 (February 1959), 10; House Bill 5 (March 10, 1959), copy in HOPE-SRC. 
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Georgia’s Time of Decision Is NOW! 
Don’t Let a Few Decide for the Many! 


HOPE IS HOPE DOES 


e A state-wide non-profit organization, char- 
tered on December 12, 1958 by 17 con- 
cerned parents and citizens “to give direc- 
tion, guidance, information and program to 
all citizens of Georgia who desire to con- 
tinue the operation of the public schools 
of this state.” 

@ The only rallying point of moderate opin- 
ion on the school crisis. 

e Supported voluntarily by any citizen who 
wants to invest in the maintenance and 
improvement of free education. 

“HOPE asserts that public education is in- 

dispensably necessary if popular government 

is to function effectively; if the children of 
those who are not wealthy are to have a de- 
cent opportunity in life; and if our society 
is to continue to achieve economic progress. 

For these reasons, HOPE opposes the clos- 

ing of the public schools of Georgia, and calls 

on all Georgians to unite in opposition to the 
closing of the schools.” 
—James Barrow, Attorney-At-Law, Athens. 


HOPE DOES NOT 


e Argue the relative merits of segregation, 
or de-segregation. 

e Discuss whether or not the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision was right or wrong. 

© Debate States Rights vs. Federal Rights. 

e Advocate any one method of compliance. 

e And will not at any time participate in 
action or litigation aimed at closing a pub- 
lic school in Georgia. 


© Give wide distribution to the facts on the 
school crisis. 
Point out the high cost of private school- 
ing. and its unavailability to the masses. 
Warm that our state will suffer drastic 
economic losses, unless our schools remain 
open. 
Work with individuals and groups through- 
out the state, by furnishing factual mater- 
ial and speakers. (Such work often re- 
sults in HOPE chapters and committees.) 
Conduct public meetings. 
Stand ready to support any reasonable 
plan, acceptable to the courts, which will 
keep the public schools open. 
Hold that Boards of Education, Legisla- 
tors, the Governor and all citizens owe 
allegiance to the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
—That we are all first Americans, then 
Georgians! 
Assert that the schools must be operated 
in accordance with established law, or not 
operated at all in Georgia. 
Believe that each of us has an individual 
responsibility to let elected officials know 
now where each of us stands: on the side 
of law, order, and public schools. 


“In an era in which man has sent a rocket 
to the moon, it is utterly unthinkable that 
we could limit the education of our children. 
I am convinced that the people of Georgia 
want public schools. I am certain that if we 
remain mindful of the motto of our state: 
‘Wisdom, Justice, Moderation,’ we shall yet 
find a way to conform to the law of our land 
and preserve our cherished system of public 
ee Jacob M. Rothschild, At- 
anta. 


Exercise Your Right of Citizenship NOW— 
Breathe Life into Georgia’s Motto— 


WISDOM—JUSTICE—MODERATION 





HOPE, Inc. defined itself and its objectives to the Georgia public through brochures 
such as this. It was important for the organization’s leadership to clarify what it did not 
represent as well as what it did. Brochure from HOPE, Inc. Papers, Atlanta History Center. 
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Things will be worse before they are better—the [Southern 
Regional Council] says.” But, she added, “I can’t see why they 
need be.”® Other observers saw great difficulty in getting 
people to speak against school closing; since 1954 even such 
groups as the state Parents-Teachers Association and the Geor- 
gia Education Association had been reticent.!° 

Nevertheless, anxious Atlantans began to speak in the fall 
of 1958, often finding a forum in PTA meetings. On November 
18, for example, Fulton County legislator M. M. “Muggsy” 
Smith spoke to a large crowd at the Spring Street Elementary 
School and called for some local option plan that would allow 
Atlanta to comply with a federal decision and keep its schools 
open. By that time Atlanta’s mayor, William B. Hartsfield, was 
advocating a similar position. On November 25, the Atlanta 
League of Women Voters sponsored a large open meeting on 
the school issue. Lanier Randall participated in another such 
meeting at Southwest High School. Meanwhile, Maxine Fried- 
man and Muriel Lokey started a parents’ study group with 
eleven persons, which grew so rapidly that the two women were 
soon conducting meetings with several hundred in atten- 
dance.'! This grassroots concern was unfocused, however, and 
several leaders, such as Friedman, Lokey, and Lanier Randall, 
saw a need for a “central core” of leadership to make it effec- 
tive. At that point, Muriel Lokey hosted the organizational 
meeting for HOPE." 

To head its board of directors, the new organization chose 
Frances Breeden, a newcomer to Atlanta. With four school- 


*Harold Fleming to Harry Meserve, April 8, 1959, HOPE-SRC; Ralph McGill to 
Alvin Eurich, September 28, 1958, Ralph McGill Papers, Emory University; Frances 
Pauley to Harry [Boardman], October 1, 1958, Frances Pauley Papers, Emory Univer- 
sity (hereinafter cited as Pauley Papers). 

‘Report of the Georgia Open Schools Conference, May 14, 1960, HOPE-SRC. 

'M. M. Smith, “For Sale—Spring Street School,” speech to Spring Street PTA, 
November 18, 1958, and resolution of Cascade Elementary School PTA, enclosed in 
Lanier Randall to Muriel and Hamilton Lokey, November 17, 1958, HOPE-SRC; South- 
ern School News 5 (December 1958), 15; minutes of meeting called by the Atlanta 
League of Women Voters, November 25, 1958, Eliza Paschall Papers, Emory Univer- 
sity; Atlanta Journal, November 20, 1958; interview with Lanier Randall, Atlanta, 
November 6, 1992; Maxine Friedman, “The Beginnings of HOPE,” typescript fur- 
nished by Friedman. 

'Friedman, “Beginnings of HOPE”; Randall to Lokeys, November 17, 1958, and 
minutes of organizational meeting, December 9, 1958, HOPE-SRC. 
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aged children, she had been reluctant to move to Atlanta when 
her husband was transferred there in early 1958. She recalled 
thinking, “They’re going to close those schools, I just know they 
are. I don’t trust Georgia.” But Breeden’s lack of local involve- 
ment was considered an advantage. Unlike Lokey, whose hus- 
band was a former legislator, Breeden could not be identified 
with the political interests of Atlanta, which were unpopular in 
rural Georgia.'* 

Although HOPE was a small group, it drew on much pro- 
fessional experience. Working in the background were several 
legislators who had opposed the school closing laws. HOPE’s 
chief legal advisor was former U.S. Attorney James Dorsey, 
and Harry Boyte, a former manager of the Atlanta chapter of 
the Red Cross, chaired the executive committee. As executive 
director, HOPE hired Betty Harris, a professional Girl Scout 
executive. Finally, Frances Pauley became a member in Feb- 
ruary 1959. A former state president of the League of Women 
Voters, Pauley was an experienced activist who had cam- 
paigned hard against the private school amendment in 1954." 

In its first year of operation HOPE faced three vital tasks: 
to define itself and its policies, to build up a statewide organiza- 
tion, and, most important, to educate the public about the grav- 
ity of the school crisis and thereby influence the legislature to 
change state policy. 

From the beginning HOPE determined to stress the one 
issue of preserving public schools and to declare neutrality in 
arguments over integration. Its leaders were certainly aware of 
legal realities; public schools could be preserved only by accept- 
ing whatever desegregation the courts ordered. As Frances 
Pauley explained to potential supporters, “HOPE will not enter 
into the controversy of segregation vs. integration. It will say 


'8Interviews with Frances Breeden, Chamblee, Ga., August 17, 1988, Maxine Fried- 
man, Atlanta, August 24, 1988, and Lokeys. 

“HOPE press releases, January 19, February 2, and April 1, 1959, HOPE-SRC; 
Atlanta Constitution, March 5, 1959; interviews with Frances Pauley, Decatur, Ga., June 
10, 1988, and Lokeys. In 1952 Pauley had also been a key figure in Citizens Against 
the County Unit, which blocked Governor Herman Talmadge’s plan to extend the 
county unit voting system to general elections. After his defeat on the issue Talmadge 
was reported to have groused that “I’d have won that thing if it hadn’t been for that 
god-damned Frances Pauley.” Morris B. Abram to Mrs. John G. Lee, November 10, 
1952, LWV Papers; interview with Pauley. 
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that we want . . . public schools operating legally. When this 
means desegregation in some places then HOPE, Inc. will say 
it will be accepted. We will work to keep schools from closing 
but in the event a school is closed anywhere in Ga. we will work 
to reopen it as a public school.” Thus, HOPE’s leaders were not 
genuinely neutral; by campaigning for public schools, they 
were implicitly working for acceptance of desegregation. But 
they also recognized that saving the schools meant rallying a 
public that had a strong segregationist temperament, which 
meant they could not afford to appear to promote integra- 
tion.!® 

This same tactical reasoning also meant that HOPE would 
not be a biracial organization. Only whites could reverse state 
policies; as Frances Breeden put it, to keep schools open in 
compliance with the law, HOPE had to be “administered by 
white citizens who actively seek the support of other white citi- 
zens,” although unsolicited black support would be accepted. 
Despite its tactical necessity, this policy was not easy for some 
to endorse. Frances Pauley, for example, debated for some 
weeks about joining HOPE. Having led the move to open mem- 
bership in the League of Women Voters to black women, she 
had made a personal commitment not to affiliate with any all- 
white organizations. Yet in HOPE’s case she made a pragmatic 
exception after consulting black friends.'® 

Other committed integrationists, however, were not able in 
the end to accept HOPE’s all-white policy. Harry Boyte, who 
was indispensable in building the organization in its first 
months, was never comfortable with the tactic. The issue sim- 
mered beneath the surface until September 1959 when, in two 

'“Proposed Plan from Policy Committee,” December 18, 1958, HOPE-AHS; Pauley 
to Mrs. John R. Love, March 12, 1959, Pauley Papers; interviews with Pauley, Lokeys, 
and Breeden. HOPE’s success in gaining the support of some with segregationist at- 
titudes is illustrated by the chairman of the HOPE chapter in Marietta, who wrote to 
his senator that he wanted to fight integration with pupil placement and local option 
laws rather than school closing laws. John W. Franklin to Herman Talmadge, March 
12, 1959, HOPE-SRC. 

‘HOPE Executive Committee minutes, September 10, 1959, HOPE-AHS; inter- 
view with Pauley. Pauley particularly sought the advice of Donald Hollowell, attorney 
for the NAACP in the Atlanta school suit. His advice that she support HOPE indicates 
black leaders’ appreciation of pragmatic tactics. Other open schools organizations in 
the South (such as the Virginia Committee for Public Schools and Little Rock’s 


Women’s Emergency Committee to Open Our Schools) had the same “all white” policy, 
for the same reasons that HOPE did. 
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executive committee meetings, Boyte proposed “active solic- 
itation of support from all citizens,” in effect asserting that 
HOPE was a biracial organization. Failing to get the backing of 
the rest of the committee, Boyte resigned. He later told Breeden 
that he regretted the “segregationist line” HOPE had taken.” 

In the spring of 1959, HOPE made vigorous efforts to ex- 
pand statewide. In some north Georgia towns there was already 
strong support for open schools. HOPE chapters were estab- 
lished quickly in Marietta, Gainesville, Athens, and Rome. 
Another early unit was formed in Savannah. On the other 
hand, effective chapters were never established in Columbus, 
Macon, or Augusta, and, in general, south Georgia was difficult 
to organize.'® 

Also that spring, Frances Pauley began directing organiza- 
tion efforts. Traveling extensively, she used her contacts from 
the League of Women Voters and developed others with the 
United Church Women and B’nai B’rith. One HOPE worker 
who traveled several times with Pauley recalled that “we went 
into little towns in Georgia where we didn’t know a soul” and 
telephoned potential supporters. Pauley recalled that often 
these persons were convinced that they were the only ones in 
town who wanted the schools preserved. She therefore worked 
to bring several of these isolated moderates together as a nu- 
cleus of support in the community. In many places such small 
groups of “only ones” constituted an open schools presence 
where numbers were lacking for a full-scale HOPE chapter. In 
a letter to a woman in Jesup, Pauley revealed something of her 
methods of encouraging the “only ones.” “Our experience is 
that where we get two or three people together to sit down and 
plan a bit . . . a committee comes forth,” she advised. “After 
talking a bit we find that fears lessen and we begin to see that 


"HOPE Executive Committee minutes, September 10 and 17, 1959, HOPE-AHS; 
Harry Boyte to Breeden, September 21, 1959, and June 15, 1960, HOPE-SRC. 

'S“HOPE-ful Outlook” [newsletter], March 15, 1959; Nell Franklin to HOPE, Inc., 
February 9, 1959; James L. Hooten to J. A. Dilworth, February 20, 1959; Sarah Otto 
to Pauley, May 24, 1959; Nathaniel Polster to Betty Harris, July 17, 1959; and Breeden 
to Richard and Annamarie Burt, August 13, 1959, HOPE-SRC; Janet Stegeman to 
Hamilton Lokey, January 23, 1959, HOPE-AHS; Breeden to Beverly Downing, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1959, Long Papers; Rome News-Tribune, June 14, 1959, clipping, Pauley Pa- 
pers. 
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a) 


Mrs. Frances Pauley of Atlanta became a vital force in the organizational efforts of 
HOPE, Inc., throughout Georgia. She is pictured here (center) at a banquet of the 
Atlanta branch of the National Urban League in 1961. Photograph from Frances Pauley 
Papers, Robert W. Woodruff Library, Emory University. 


there is a real chance of keeping our politicians from closing 
any schools in Georgia.”!® 

HOPE worked diligently during 1959 to confront the public 
with the facts of the school crisis. One early success was a March 
4 rally, attended by 1,500 people, at the Tower Theater in 
Atlanta. Most of the state did not demonstrate this level of 
interest, but HOPE always contended with widespread compla- 
cency. Betty Harris told one small town editor that “many Geor- 
gians are like Scarlett and ‘will think about that tomorrow.’” 
To counter the assumption that school closing was “Atlanta’s 
problem,” HOPE’s message to the rest of Georgia was “your 
schools will close too,” and predicted that events would follow 


'°HOPE Executive Committee minutes, May 14 and 24, 1959, and Board of Direc- 
tors minutes, August 6, 1959, HOPE-AHS,; interviews with Beverly Downing Long, 
Atlanta, June 13, 1988, and Pauley; Pauley to Betty Mattox, August 15, 1959, HOPE- 
SRC, 
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the Norfolk pattern. Although Frances Breeden pledged that 
HOPE would initiate no litigation, the organization’s leaders 
fully expected that if Atlanta schools were closed someone 
would sue to enjoin the state from funding all other public 
schools. As in Virginia, the courts would rule against closing 
just one school or district. Then the schools would reopen with 
integrated student bodies, or all the state’s schools would have 
to close. Harris underscored this point to a complacent friend: 
“I’m afraid the Cedartown folks have been taken in by political 
propaganda. Every school in Georgia is in danger of being 
closed, if any is closed.”?° 

These warnings became more specific and urgent in June, 
after federal judge Frank Hooper ordered the Atlanta school 
board to prepare a desegregation plan by December 1959. With 
this order pending, a HOPE supporter in Columbus saw clearly 
what was required; she wrote Betty Harris, “the situation now 
demands even more persistent effort, doesn’t it?”?! 

By the end of 1959, HOPE was well established and had 
20,000 names on its statewide mailing list. The organization’s 
greatest accomplishment had been to make both criticism of 
school closing and discussion of alternatives respectable. As the 
legislature convened in 1960, HOPE gave two impressive dem- 
onstrations of the new willingness to speak out: on January 13, 
the Athens chapter sent an open schools telegram with 747 
signatures to Governor Vandiver, and on January 25, HOPE 
presented the legislature with a statewide petition containing 
10,000 names.*? 

The 1960 legislature took one small but crucial step away 
from massive resistance. In February it created the General 
Assembly Committee on Schools, commonly called the Sibley 
Commission after its chairman, the prestigious banker and 
lawyer, John A. Sibley. The commission was directed to hold 


*°Program for rally at Tower Theater, Atlanta, March 4, 1959, HOPE-AHS; inter- 
view with Pauley; Meta Kenan to Harris, April 2, 1959; Harris to editor of Valdosta 
Daily Times, July 17, 1959; Breeden to Rome News-Tribune, June 23, 1959; Harris to 
Augusta Peek, July 17, 1959, HOPE-SRC. 

*'Southern School News 6 (July 1959), 1; Armine Dimon to Harris, June 8, 1959, 
HOPE-SRC. 

Atlanta Constitution, November 16, 1959; Atlanta Journal, January 13, 1960; HOPE 
press release, January 25, 1960, Long Papers. 
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hearings in each of the state’s ten congressional districts to as- 
certain whether the people desired any modification of school 
policies and to report these findings by May 1.” 

In retrospect, this move was clearly an attempt to get the 
politicians, faced squarely with school closing, out of the di- 
lemma created by their own massive resistance rhetoric. A blue- 
ribbon commission was quietly being discussed within the ad- 
ministration, and by the end of 1959 the subject was being 
mentioned by legislative leaders. HOPE and the League of 
Women Voters also urged Vandiver to consider such a commis- 
sion.** Although its influence was surely not crucial in that de- 
cision, HOPE had created a public climate that made the move 
politically feasible. Later, when the commission’s report was 
receiving much acclaim, Sibley reportedly told HOPE officers 
that without their efforts there would have been no commis- 
sion. Likewise, Gainesville editor Sylvan Meyer, a strong HOPE 
supporter, assured Breeden, “You deserve credit for the school 
study commission . . . since only your constant and brave pres- 
ence at the legislature could have convinced our august solons 
that the rumors some want the schools open is [sic] true.”?* 

In any case, the commission could have a positive effect 
only if it received strong expressions of support for public 
schools. Therefore, HOPE determined to work to ensure that, 
in Breeden’s words, the “hearings will be flooded with senti- 
ment for uninterrupted education” and public officials would 
know “that there are thousands of Georgians who are willing 


23House Resolution 369-801 (1960), copy in John A. Sibley Papers, Emory Univer- 
sity (hereinafter cited as Sibley Papers). 

24Southern School News 6 (March 1960), 15; Atlanta Constitution, December 16, 22, 
1959; W. H. Benson and Betty Vinson to Ernest Vandiver, December 15, 1959, HOPE- 
SRC; interview with Long. 

2>Agenda notes for Executive Committee meeting, November 11, 1960, Long Pa- 
pers; Sylvan Meyer to Breeden, March 3, 1960, HOPE-SRC. In Virginia in the spring 
of 1959, closed schools were reopened following the James v. Almond decision. Revers- 
ing his hardline position, Governor Almond called for a special legislative committee 
to reassess the state’s school policies. This committee, headed by state senator Mosby 
Perrow, recommended dropping school closing laws while adopting a variety of meas- 
ures to restrict integration. See Wilkinson, Harry Byrd and the Changing Face of Virginia 
Politics, 146-48. Although there is no direct evidence that the Vandiver administration 
saw the Perrow Commission as a model for Georgia, administration officials were well 
aware of Virginia developments. 
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HOPE, Inc., organized public hearings such as the 1959 
rally announced above in order to let public officials know 
that “thousands of Georgians .. . are willing to stand up and 
be counted” for keeping the public schools open, even if to 
do so meant desegregating them. Flyer from HOPE, Inc. Pa- 
pers, Atlanta History Center. 


to ‘stand up and be counted’” for open schools, “desegregated 
if need be.”*6 

The commission’s hearings did not begin on an encourag- 
ing note. HOPE was alarmed that at the first meeting, held in 
Americus, “very few people directly connected with school chil- 
dren spoke.” Instead, the majority of witnesses favored last- 
ditch resistance and many advocated private schools. Dismayed, 


*°>Breeden to Mrs. William Lowry Anderson, February 10, 1960, HOPE-SRC. 
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HOPE organizers urgently contacted supporters throughout 
the state to encourage their testimony at the other hearings.’ 

HOPE’s mobilization of support was effective. At the Tenth 
District hearing in Washington, the Athens chapter reinforced 
its testimony with the results of polls of PTAs and other or- 
ganizations.** At the First District meeting in Sylvania, HOPE 
supporters from Savannah were a notable bright spot in an 
otherwise dismal affair in which no fewer than eight county 
superintendents and school board chairmen favored closing 
their schools.” In north Georgia, where HOPE was strong, tes- 
timony was overwhelmingly in favor of open schools.*° In At- 
lanta, advocates for open schools outnumbered and outclassed 
the opposition.*! 

When the commission analyzed the testimony statewide, it 
found that 1,003 witnesses, or about 64 percent, favored no 
change in the state laws. A large minority, 575 witnesses, or 36 
percent, went on record for modifying the laws to keep the 
schools open, even if that involved some integration.” 

At the end of April 1960 the commission submitted its re- 
port. It recommended the discontinuation of school closing 
policies, but it also advocated the pursuit of every presumably 
legal means to minimize integration. The commission favored 
local option, allowing individual districts to vote on the closing 
of schools, and endorsed a pupil placement law that would set 


27Transcript of hearings, General Assembly Committee on Schools (hereinafter 
cited as Sibley Hearings), Third District, Americus, March 3, 1960, Sibley Papers; 
HOPE memorandum to presidents of PTAs, undated [March 4, 1960], HOPE-SRC. 

8Sibley Hearings, Tenth District, Washington, March 4, 1960, 166-88; undated 
notes by Downing in clippings file, Long Papers. 

2°Sibley Hearings, First District, Sylvania, March 17, 1960. Many HOPE supporters 
testified as individuals, but identified themselves as members of other organizations, 
such as the League of Women Voters or the PTA. Open schools testimony at this 
hearing led one irate segregationist to complain to Sibley that “the groupe [sic] of 
Savannah people that attended your hearing . . . did not represent the majority of 
Savannah people—they represented HOPE and NAACP and a few stupid church 
people.” Letter to John A. Sibley, April 26, 1960, Sibley Papers. 

*°Sibley Hearings, Seventh District, Cartersville, March 10, 1960, and Ninth District, 
Gainesville, March 24, 1960. 

3[bid., Fifth District, Atlanta, March 23, 31, 1960. 

“General Assembly Committee on Schools—Summary of Hearings, by Districts,” 
undated typescript, Sibley Papers. The 1,003 witnesses favoring the current laws pur- 
ported to represent 74,978 persons; the 575 open schools witnesses claimed to repre- 
sent 45,432 persons. 
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numerous criteria, technically nonracial, for assigning’ and 
transferring students to schools. The commission also favored 
allowing parents to remove their children from desegregated 
schools and recommended tuition grants for those withdrawing 
to attend private schools. But even in recommending these re- 
straints on integration, the commission was still closely di- 
vided—much to Sibley’s regret—with eleven signing the major- 
ity report and nine dissenting.** 

Judge Hooper had approved the Atlanta school board’s 
token desegregation plan in January, but, with a close eye on 
the legislature, he had postponed setting a date for its initiation. 
Then on May 9, just after the release of the Sibley report, 
Hooper announced his decision. Reviewing the litigation, he 
noted that originally, “the people of Georgia did not seem to 
consider that [the case] created any immediate threat to Geor- 
gia’s common schools.” In fact, not until the fall of 1958 “did 
the people begin to realize that something must be done.” 
Then, “meetings were held and organizations were formed to 
meet the problem.” Hooper declared that delay was not nor- 
mally justifiable, but ordering desegregation with current laws 
in effect would only result in school closings. But if the legisla- 
ture used the extra time to change policies, delay might be 
warranted. After virtually endorsing the Sibley report, the 
judge postponed the start of the Atlanta plan until May 1961, 
just after the legislature’s next session.** 

HOPE saw the postponement as a last chance to rescind 
school closing laws and an invitation to enact the Sibley pro- 
gram. Sibley himself commented privately that “certainly Judge 


*Report of the General Assembly Committee on Schools, April 28, 1960, Sibley 
Papers. Sibley to Vandiver, April 28, 1960, and to H. Sellers Rogers, May 2, 1960, 
Sibley Papers. Pupil placement laws, designed to limit desegregation, were in effect in 
several states, and as recently as November 1958, the Alabama version had been held 
“constitutional on its face” by the U.S. Supreme Court. Southern School News 5 (De- 
cember 1958), 1, 3. 

*“‘Hooper’s comments were made orally on May 9, but placed formally on record 
in September. “Opinion on Plaintiff's Motion for Further Relief,” civil action no. 6298, 
Calhoun y. Latimer, in U.S. District Court, Northern District of Georgia, September 8, 
1960, LWV Papers. For comments on the influence of the Sibley Commission’s work 
on Hooper’s granting the postponement, see Howell Hollis to Sibley, May 10, 1960, 
Robert O. Arnold to Sibley, May 12, 1960, Sibley to Frank Hooper, May 13, 1960, and 
Hooper to Sibley, May 18, 1960, Sibley Papers. 
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Hooper has gone the full length to give common sense in Geor- 
gia a chance to take hold. A few wise legislators, guided by able 
and far-sighted counsel . . . could get this question behind us 
on a workable basis if steps are taken ahead rather than after 
an adverse court decision.” Yet political leaders did not rush to 
embrace the Sibley report. On the contrary, League of Women 
Voters president Jane Hammer thought the report had had 
the effect of “solidifying the legislators with the administration 
in avoiding and delaying solutions.” A frustrated Frances 
Pauley wrote that school closing seemed likely and declared, “I 
do not believe Vandiver will ever change.” As late as December, 
James Mackay, one of HOPE’s strongest friends in the legisla- 
ture, doubted that the 1961 session would act, but he thought 
it would “wait until the -actual showdown—or shutdown [of 
schools]—in the fall.” In fact, Vandiver’s legislative floor leader 
had earlier predicted at least a temporary closing of schools.*° 

In the last half of 1960, HOPE worked to promote the Sib- 
ley recommendations. In contrast to the recalcitrance of politi- 
cians, public opinion was taking an increasingly favorable turn. 
Beverly Downing, who headed the vigorous HOPE chapter in 
Athens and became chair of the executive committee in late 
summer, was “immensely surprised and delighted to find so 
much interest and enthusiasm” and was “convinced that we 
really can do something about the situation.” Likewise, Frances 
Breeden informed John Sibley that “the reception we are get- 
ting would hearten you as it does us. The people do respond 
once they truly understand the facts.” Indeed, as HOPE mem- 
bers still recall, Gainesville Times editor Sylvan Meyer described 
that fall as “mind changing time all over Georgia.”*° 


5Frances Breeden, “Which Road for Georgia?” HOPE Bulletin, undated [Fall 1960], 
Long Papers; Sibley to Pope F. Brock, May 20, 1960, Sibley Papers; Jane Hammer to 
Mrs. John Adkins, Jr., June 6, 1960, LWV Papers; Pauley to Alice W. Stancil, July 2, 
1960, Pauley Papers; James Mackay, “Will Georgia’s Schools Close?” Emory Alumnus 
(December 1960), Sibley Papers; Atlanta Constitution, October 10, 1960; Breeden to 
Vandiver, November 11, 1960, HOPE-SRC. 

°°HOPE Board of Directors minutes, April 28, 1960, and Harris to HOPE Board 
of Directors and Advisory Board, August 22, 1960, Pauley Papers; HOPE Executive 
Committee minutes, May 25, 1960, Long Papers; HOPE Executive Committee minutes, 
August 15, 1960, HOPE-AHS; Downing to Clayton Brown, Jr., September 25, 1960, 
Long Papers; Breeden to Sibley, November 11, 1960, Sibley Papers; HOPE Bulletin, 
undated [Fall 1960], Long Papers. 
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Frances Pauley took this photograph of children at play on 
a school yard in Alma, Georgia, one of the first school sys- 
tems in the state to desegregate. Photograph courtesy of Mrs. 
Pauley. 


To influence the General Assembly, HOPE launched in 
September a new initiative, called Operation Last Chance, de- 
signed to reach the lawmakers through their constituents. This 
plan called for the development of a statewide network of per- 
sons who would contact their legislators, in a concerted effort, 
at a moment’s notice. According to Betty Harris, contact per- 
sons were working in such “unlikely places as Augusta, Albany, 
Columbus, Valdosta [and] LaGrange” by November. Beverly 
Downing expected this tactic to “give the Last Chance Legisla- 
ture a surprising amount of help in making up its mind.”*’ The 


*’Pauley to Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Woodward, September 22, 1960, “Operation Last 
Chance” (outline notes), and HOPE Board of Directors minutes, October 19, 1960, 
Pauley Papers; Harris to Jack Prince, November 11, 1960, HOPE-SRC; Downing to 
Ned Steele, September 26, 1960, Long Papers. 
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second effort of Operation Last Chance was to encourage an 
unequivocal open schools statement by the state’s business lead- 
ers. This idea was conceived by Beverly Downing, who was 
convinced that the legislators would never change the laws 
without pressure from their business constituents, an element 
that had not yet been effectively mobilized. Downing’s brother, 
H. Edsel Benson, a prominent businessman in Athens, headed 
the effort. The result was a telegram, signed by 986 of the state’s 
leading businessmen, to the new legislature and the governor.** 

On January 6, 1961, the state’s solid front of segregation 
gave way when U.S. District Judge William Bootle ordered the 
admission of two blacks to the University of Georgia. Because 
the state’s appeal of the order was rejected with unusual speed, 
segregation was ended as the new quarter began on January 9. 
Restrained by an order from Bootle, and faced with strong 
statements from faculty, students, and the public, Governor 
Vandiver stopped short of closing the university.*° 

Many saw the desegregation of the university as an unex- 
pected breakthrough for the public schools. A HOPE sup- 
porter from Macon wrote that if order were preserved at the 
university, “the cause of education and open schools . . . will 
probably be over its worst hurdle.” Similarly, a Brunswick 
woman wrote that she was “sorry that Athens and the Univer- 
sity have to bear the brunt, but I do believe the whole affair 
will work out better in this order, Univ. then other schools, 
rather than the other way around.”*° 

In fact, the crisis was quickly resolved. On January 9, Van- 
diver proposed several new school bills to replace the massive 


’8Interview with Long; Downing to Clifford Clark, Jr., September 25, 1960, and 
November 23, 1960; Downing to Ivan Allen, Jr., November 22, 1960; H. Edsel Benson 
. to Vandiver and members of 1961 General Assembly (enclosing resolution with list of 
sponsors and signatures), January 23, 1961, Long Papers; Atlanta Constitution, January 
23, 1961. 

3°Southern School News 7 (February 1961), 1, 8, 10; interview with Hollowell; faculty 
and student statements in file of petitions, Long Papers. For full accounts of the univer- 
sity’s desegregation, see Calvin Trillin, An Education in Georgia: Charlayne Hunter, Hamil- 
ton Holmes, and the Integration of the University of Georgia (Athens, Ga., 1991, c1964); and 
Thomas G. Dyer, The University of Georgia: A Bicentennial History (Athens, Ga., 1985), 
Chapter 14. 

4S outhern School News 7 (February 1961), 1; H [illegible, from Macon] to Harris, 
January 15, 1961, HOPE-SRC; Nell Paulk to Downing, January 9, 1961, Long Papers. 
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resistance laws, which he then called an “albatross.” The new 
measures omitted requirements for separate schools, repealed 
mandatory school closing, and included provisions for local op- 
tion, tuition grants, and withdrawal of children from integrated 
schools. In effect, the state no longer defended absolute segre- 
gation, although it would attempt to limit integration to the 
minimum acceptable to the courts.*! 

HOPE supported these proposals as practicable measures 
to permit Atlanta to comply with its desegregation order. As 
HOPE’s network of supporters contacted the General Assem- 
bly, legislative leaders privately thanked the organization’s offi- 
cers for the support they had mobilized. The passage of the 
new laws in the spring of 1961 ensured that the schools would 
remain open. With this issue settled, many of HOPE’s leaders 
took leading roles in working for orderly desegregation, as 
HOPE cooperated with a broad range of Atlanta civic groups 
under the umbrella title Organizations Assisting Schools in Sep- 
tember (OASIS). Token desegregation began in Atlanta’s 
schools, peacefully and with much favorable publicity, on Au- 
gust 30, 1961. HOPE disbanded the following month. 

During the school crisis, HOPE was indispensable in con- 
fronting the public with facts. It was largely responsible for 
creating a favorable climate for the Sibley Commission and, in 
1960 especially, its continued pressure on the legislature laid 
the groundwork for the resolution of the school crisis in 1961. 
In all of this HOPE rallied moderate Georgians to take a stand 
against disastrous policies and to save their most vital institu- 


"Southern School News 7 (February 1961), 1, 10; Georgia Voter, March 1961 (copy), 
Long Papers; “The League Speaks About the Governor’s School Bills,” typescript, 
January 20, 1961, HOPE-SRC. The law denying state funds to desegregated schools 
was declared unconstitutional by Judge Bootle on January 12. Vandiver’s “albatross” 
remark is from Vandiver to Garland Byrd, January 9, 1961, published in Southern 
School News 7 (February 1961). 

"HOPE Executive Committee minutes, January 8, 1961, HOPE-AHS; Pauley to 
Dear Friend of Open Schools, undated draft [early 1961], Pauley Papers; Breeden to 
Supporters of HOPE, memorandum, March 21, 1961, HOPE-AHS; Downing to HOPE 
Supporters, October 16, 1961, and Harris, “History of OASIS,” typescript attached to 
Harris to Boyte, June 12, 1961, HOPE-SRC; Southern School News 8 (September 1961), 
1. Desegregation was minimal; nine black students entered four white high schools. 
OASIS consisted of 53 organizations. For a brief critical overview see McGrath, “Great 
Expectations,” 171-80. 
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tion. As Betty Harris wrote in the uncertain days of early 1960, 
HOPP’s role was “to find one place, one small piece of common 
ground, where people of differing opinions and differents [s7c] 
shades of anxiety can come together and try to open the door 
into a good future for our children.”* 


‘Harris to Eleanor Roosevelt, January 4, 1960, HOPE-SRC. 


Review Essay 


Slavery, Black Resistance, 
and the American Revolution 


By GARY B. NASH 


Water from the Rock: Black Resistance in a Revolutionary Age. 
By Sylvia R. Frey. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1991. Pp xii, 376. Notes, selected bibliography, index. $29.95.) 


Sylvia Frey’s book on slave resistance in the South in the 
revolutionary era (which she defines as extending all the way 
to 1829) makes a major contribution to the historiography of 
African-Americans and to the historiography of the revolution- 
ary and early national periods of American history. ‘Two major 
themes emerge from Frey’s study: first, that a massive black 
liberation movement was of signal importance to the entire 
conduct of the revolutionary struggle in the South; and second, 
that the overall failure of that struggle for freedom did not sap 
the growing enslaved population of its revolutionary potential 
during the postwar decades. Water from the Rock commands at- 
tention for its contribution to the growing body of work on 
African-American history seen from the inside out. It can also 
be seen as part of the growing scholarship of the last few dec- 
ades that has refurbished the radical dimension of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Frey builds on, extends, and confirms the work of nearly a 
half-century of scholars, beginning with Benjamin Quarles, 
whose The Negro in the American Revolution (1961) holds up hand- 
somely in most respects. Especially important as guiding stars 


MR. NASH is professor of history at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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for her work is the scholarship of Jeffrey Crow and Peter Wood 
on the centrality of black freedom struggles to the revolution- 
ary movement in the South. For both of these scholars, and for 
many others in recent years, the Revolution has come to be 
seen as the largest slave uprising in American history. 

At the heart of the first part of Water from the Rock are three 
chapters on the revolutionary struggle in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and the Chesapeake region. For each of these areas, 
Frey shows in detail how chaotic and unpredictable the course 
of the revolutionary struggle became as a triangular struggle 
evolved among white revolutionaries, white loyalists allied to 
the British, and huge elements of some 400,000 slaves in the 
South. Frey is at her best in describing how the British moved 
tentatively and ambiguously in trying to use slave resistance to 
weaken the American cause, without granting too much to the 
slaves that fled to their lines, and without emancipating slaves 
in areas under their control. Sometimes in the historical litera- 
ture, the British have seemed more enlightened in their policy 
toward slaves than is warranted. But Frey gives a full and bal- 
anced account of how, in their various proclamations offering 
freedom to slaves and indentured servants who reached their 
lines, the British were driven mostly by military necessity and 
very little by moral or philosophical opposition to slavery itself. 
African-Americans who reached the British lines had to accus- 
tom themselves to seeing British and German officers, and even 
enlisted men on occasion, commanding their personal slaves 
and selling and distributing the slaves they captured from the 
American Whigs. Of course the British understood that they 
could not afford to offend neutral or loyalist southerners if their 
southern campaign was to succeed. The British, ultimately, 
were caught in a bind that Frey argues determined the outcome 
of the war in the South. They needed black Americans for mili- 
_ tary labor, and they needed to sap patriot strength by encourag- 
ing slave resistance; yet in the end, the British policy “of limited 
emancipation and the response of slaves to it shocked the entire 
system and turned a potentially loyal area [Georgia and South 
Carolina] into a hostile countryside” (p. 141). 

No more telling denouement of the British strategy in the 
revolutionary South could have been imagined by even the 
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most talented writer of fiction than the scene at Yorktown, 
which Frey describes poignantly. Besieged by the Franco- 
American forces and running out of supplies, the cornered 
Cornwallis gave orders to expel the thousands of escaped slaves 
who had joined the British army so that the remaining provi- 
sions could be reserved for the British and German soldiery. 
As the British drove the recently self-liberated black Americans 
out of camp, one Hessian officer wrote: “We had used them to 
good advantage and set them free, and now, with fear and 
trembling, they had to face the reward of their cruel [former] 
masters” (p. 170). 

On two aspects of the black liberation movement in the 
South, Frey’s analysis is less than satisfying. One of the hotly 
debated issues for historians attempting to assess black insur- 
rectionism during the Revolution is how many of the estimated 
400,000 slaves fled to the British, and which elements of the 
slave population were most inclined to flee. Of course, precise 
numbers will never be available, but Frey has carefully sifted 
the sources—mostly British military records and the estimates 
of contemporaries—to come up with an estimate of 80,000 to 
100,000. But to assess the full meaning of this figure, one needs 
to estimate the gender and age composition of those 80,000- 
100,000 fugitive slaves, and then compare those estimates 
against the demographic configuration of the slave population 
in the South at the outbreak of war. My own guess would be 
that at least two-thirds (and perhaps as much as four-fifths) of 
the 80,000-100,000 slaves who fled to the British were able- 
bodied adult males because children, pregnant women, and 
older, physically debilitated slaves would have had far less op- 
portunity of reaching the British forces, and younger women 
with familial responsibilities were also much less likely to flee. 
We know from studies by Gerald W. Mullin, Latham A. 
Windley, Daniel C. Littlefield, and Philip D. Morgan that of the 
southern runaway slaves in the half-century before the Revolu- 
tion at least two-thirds were males between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty-five and that women made up only about 10 to 15 
percent of all runaways. It seems probable that these patterns 
generally prevailed during the war, although a few more 
women with children as well as older slaves probably tried to 
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flee when the British moved within a day or two’s journey of 
their residence. Thus, it can be surmised that if 80,000 to 
100,000 southern slaves fled their masters during the war, 
about 55,000 to 65,000 of them were males between sixteen 
and thirty-five—roughly half of the prime agricultural and ar- 
tisanal workers in the region’s slave-based economy. Frey ar- 
gues that slave resistance shook the South’s plantation system 
to its roots, and a deeper analysis of which slaves most fre- 
quently fled would concretize and strengthen her argument. 

The second relatively unexplored aspect of black resistance 
in the South may cut in the opposite direction. Frey states that 
Virginia’s slave population in 1776 was about 165,000; but in 
1782, after seven years of war and economic dislocation, it had 
grown to 270,762. She reports that this enormous population 
growth of slaves, in the absence of slave importations (which 
Virginia banned in 1778), “was apparently the result of natural 
increase” (p. 218 n64). Several problems crop up here. If about 
165,000 slaves toiling in Virginia in 1776 were diminished by 
at least 40,000 Virginia slaves who fled to the British during 
the war (Frey estimates 50,000-70,000), then most of Virginia’s 
childbearing female population would have had to produce a 
child nearly every year to bring the state’s black population to 
270,000 in 1782. Such super-fertility is almost impossible to 
imagine during the wartime years of wholesale economic dis- 
ruption and male slave flight. Moreover, if these population 
figures are reliable, then Frey’s argument that the Revolution 
wreaked havoc with the southern plantation economy might 
apply to South Carolina and Georgia, but it would not pertain 
to Virginia or Maryland (which was spared the ravages of the 
British army and where the slave population increased from 
about 80,000 in 1776 to about 83,000 in 1782). 

Whatever the case, we are still without a satisfactory expla- 
nation of how slavery grew so massively in Virginia during the 
war years, while declining or stagnating in neighboring areas. 
One part of the answer may lie in the population statistics them- 
selves. Frey uncritically accepts the slave population figures for 
1776 and 1782 as given in Lewis Cecil Gray’s History of Agricul- 
ture in the Southern United States (1933). Gray, in turn, obtained 
the figure of 270,762 slaves in 1782 from Thomas Jefferson’s 
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Notes on the State of Virginia and the 1776 estimate of 165,000 
slaves from Ernst von Halle, Baumwollproduktion und Pflanzung- 
swirtschaft in den Nordamerkanischen Sudstaaten (1896-1906). 
Jefferson’s estimate has been regarded as generally accurate, 
though perhaps a bit low. But the von Halle estimate is highly 
suspect and probably underestimated Virginia’s black popula- 
tion on the eve of the Revolution by at least 50,000. If we raise 
the 1776 figure from 165,000 to about 215,000, then the im- 
pact of the war on Virginia’s slave economy can begin to come 
into clearer focus. 

Even with these statistical adjustments, Frey’s thesis of a 
thoroughly dislocated slave economy in Virginia at the end of 
the war probably needs rethinking. Cornwallis’ invasion in 1781 
certainly had deeply punishing effects on the Tidewater region. 
As Richard Dunn has pointed out, eleven Tidewater counties 
reported fewer blacks in 1782 than they had in 1755 (“Black 
Society in the Chesapeake,” in Ira Berlin and Ronald Hoffman, 
eds., Slavery and Freedom in the Age of the American Revolution 
[1983], p. 58). Yet, it is known that Virginia’s Tidewater plant- 
ers moved large numbers of slaves to the Piedmont region to 
put them out of the way of the advancing British army in the 
early 1780s. Further, it is evident that the postwar recovery was 
fairly rapid. In the most heavily pillaged counties of the Tide- 
water region, the planters’ slaveholdings doubled between 1782 
and 1790 when the first federal census was made. 

The second part of Frey’s book concerns the postwar era, 
from 1785 to 1829. She argues that this was “a critical phase in 
the long struggle [of enslaved African-Americans] . . . to sustain 
their religious and cultural identity against the massive pro- 
gram of cultural genocide developed and efficiently managed 
by slaveowners” (p. 285). In her reading of the sources, south- 
ern planters came out of the Revolution reeling from the near 
collapse of their economy and fear-ridden at the prospect of 
further black rebelliousness. To rebuild their tattered system, 
they made massive new importations of slaves, consolidated 
and extended the repressive slave codes of the colonial era, 
suppressed religious abolitionism that had infected the 
Methodist and Baptist churches just after the Revolution, and 
perfected a patriarchal ideology that “proclaimed for the first 
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time that the characteristics of the social order were authorized, 
if not decreed, by God, nature, and reason” (Da2il) sel hus 
emerged a master class committed to building a new evangelical 
Christian social order that defended slavery as a social good. 

Frey counterpoints this thesis of evangelical Christianity as 
social control with an exploration of how the South’s rapidly 
growing slave population responded in the early nineteenth 
century to white attempts to engulf them culturally in order to 
purge them of revolutionary black assertiveness. Arguing that 
black assertiveness could not be quashed, she builds the case 
that a cadre of black leaders emerged who were ideologically 
charged by revolutionary republicanism and further inspired 
by black rebellion in St. Domingue in the 1790s. It was this 
leadership cadre, she asserts, that led southern slaves toward 
an Afro-Christianity that provided them “with the psychologi- 
cal and moral resources necessary to withstand slavery” (p. 284). 
Her analysis of the emergence of independent black churches, 
of slave resistance and rebellion, and of the links between reli- 
gion and rebellion will be familiar to those who have kept a- 
breast of the work of other scholars, including Eugene Geno- 
vese, John Blassingame, John Boles, Herbert Gutman, Charles 
Joyner, Sterling Stuckey, Vincent Harding, Deborah Gray 
White, Margaret Creel, Michael Johnson, Mecham Sobel, and 
many others. 

Frey’s work pulls together many scholarly strands and adds 
much depth to recent research on slaves and slave owners in 
the early nineteenth-century South that stresses black resis- 
tance, black community, and black cultural autonomy. Her 
book should be widely read and will pay dividends to everyone 
interested in revolutionary and post-revolutionary American 
history. At the same time, readers may want to reflect on a 
problem that has become general in the scholarship of the last 
several decades. Since the 1960s, historians have been reacting 
to Stanley Elkins’ thesis that posited a traumatized, infantilized 
slave population in North America whose cultural switchboards 
were all but ripped out by the fiercely brutal slave regime. In 
the place of such a notion, historians have reconstructed an 
active, irrepressible slave “community” that kept African culture 
alive in many areas of life and forged at least a semi-autono- 
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mous culture of its own. At the heart of this Afro-American 
culture were distinct work patterns, the black family, Afro- 
Christianity, and an ineradicable resistance to slavery itself. 
Frey’s Water from the Rock fits comfortably into this now-ruling 
paradigm. 

There is no gainsaying the importance of this vibrant body 
of scholarship, which has tried to create black history from the 
inside out, has restored the authentic voices of free and en- 
slaved African-Americans, and has given millions of antebel- 
lum black Americans a historical agency that they had long 
been denied. This entire body of scholarship is a vital part of 
a broader movement in American history to uncover the lives 
of the historically dispossessed and to get beyond “victim’s his- 
tory” that focuses only on the oppression and exploitation of 
dominant groups but gives little play to the resiliency, creativity, 
and history-making capacity of the dominated. 

The problem with such studies is that they tend to under- 
emphasize or even ignore the massively asymmetrical power 
relationships that existed between the white and black “com- 
munities.” Indeed, is “community” a word or concept that can 
be used interchangeably in describing both the enslavers and 
the enslaved? In following the idea of black resistance, Frey is 
careful to document the attempt of slave owners to suppress 
black assertiveness and resistance after the Revolution. Thus, 
in her conclusion, she writes that “the effect was to rivet the 
chains of slavery more tightly than ever before and thereby to 
consolidate the political power of the slaveholding class” (p. 
328). But such statements are overpowered by the bulk of the 
analysis, which is devoted to documenting the emergence of 
autonomous or semi-independent black churches led by charis- 
matic black leaders, to exploring the cloaked resistance to slav- 
ery in “innovative and largely autonomous economic roles” 
carved out by slaves, to presenting other forms of “cultural 
assertiveness” and “subversive behavior” such as burial rites (p. 
328), and to recounting the sporadic instances of small slave 
rebellions and the three major attempted uprisings led by Pros- 
ser, Vesey, and Turner. 

Frey argues that “the majority of African-Americans” be- 
came part of this subversive groundswell of culturally autono- 
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mous, though brutally exploited, black humanity. Hence, in her 
view, this majority participated in the creation of “two racially 
distinct value systems and cultural communities that came to 
characterize southern society” (p. 329). Two problems exist 
here. First, the argument slights the enormous power of the 
master class and its proven determination to use virtually every 
known form of barbarity to cow the rapidly growing number 
of slaves across a rapidly developing region. It is hardly believ- 
able that most slaves could have devised “largely autonomous” 
economic lives, though work regimens were constantly negoti- 
ated as recent scholarship has taught us. Nor is it demonstrated 
that anywhere near a majority of slaves came under the sway 
of charismatic black religious leaders or became involved in 
insurrections, even if only in the planning stages. It does not 
detract from the extraordinary survival power of enslaved Af- 
rican-Americans or from their cultural vitality to remember 
that huge numbers of them were caught in a desperate situa- 
tion—physically, emotionally, and psychologically. 

The second matter to be considered is that Frey’s analysis, 
which shares the general contours of other work in emphasiz- 
ing black community and resistance to slavery, is at odds with 
some of this work on the question of cultural interchange and 
cultural interdependence. In Frey’s antebellum South, blacks 
almost uniformly reject the culture of whites, and whites reject 
the culture of blacks. But in other work, for instance Mecham 
Sobel’s The World They Made Together: Black and White Values in 
Eighteenth-Century Virgima (1987), and William Piersen’s forth- 
coming book on the influence of African-American culture on 
white American culture, black and white values, attitudes, and 
behaviors continuously commingle. This mixing and merging 
often occurs abrasively and sometimes quite guilelessly and 
naturally, but almost always with the result of cultural melding 
and reciprocal influence. Frey’s model, by contrast, is one of 
attempted cultural genocide by the white enslavers (which 
sometimes skirts Stanley Elkins’ formulation), and of counter- 
vailing cultural resistance by the enslaved black masses. The 
outcome is cultural distancing and the creation of two sets of 
values and social behaviors that peer across a yawning gulf at 
each other. 
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Such problems will keep the field of African-American and, 
more generally, American cultural history ablaze with lively 
debate for many years to come. In the meantime, Frey’s book 
is a stimulating and handsomely written, if not always persua- 
sive, addition to African-American history and the history of 
the revolutionary era. 


Review Essay 


Resisting the Republicans: 
Georgia’s Secession Debate 


By WILLIAM L. BARNEY 


Secession Debated: Georgia’s Showdown in 1860. Edited by Wil- 
liam W. Freehling and Craig M. Simpson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. Pp. xxiv, 165. Map, notes, selected bib- 
liography. $29.95 cloth, $9.95 paper.) 


The stage was set for high political drama. The scene was 
Milledgeville, Georgia, the state capital, in the second week of 
November, 1860. An indecisive and inexperienced Georgia 
legislature'—buffeted by crosscurrents set off by Abraham Lin- 
coln’s election on November 6, and urged by Governor Joseph 
Brown in his special message of November 7 to call a state 
convention to take Georgia out of the Union—turned to influ- 
ential outsiders for advice on the course that it should take. It 
was clear to onlookers such as Georgia King, the daughter of 
a state senator, that “There will be a heavy battle & fight. Some 


' '!Nearly three-fourths of the members of the Georgia House of Representatives in 
1860 were freshman legislators upon their election in 1859, making this the most 
inexperienced Georgia legislature in the history of the state. For the factors behind 
the growing instability of legislative membership and the decline in the cohesiveness 
and authority of the legislature, see Donald A. DeBats, “An Uncertain Arena: The 
Georgia House of Representatives, 1808-1861,” Journal of Southern History 56 (August 
1990): 423-55. 
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men are for secession disunion—without deliberation—others 
for submission to all things.”? 

The battle that King foresaw took the form of verbal duels 
between combatants highly skilled in political oratory, the Old 
South’s favorite vehicle for public discourse. In Secession De- 
bated, two eminent historians of the slave South, William Freeh- 
ling and Craig Simpson, have collected, introduced, and re- 
printed verbatim the five Milledgeville speeches and two public 
letters that have survived in their original form. These docu- 
ments, and the passions that animated them, were at the heart 
of the great Georgia debate over secession. They offer an in- 
valuable perspective for grasping why Georgians ultimately 
chose to leave the Union. 

Georgia was the keystone state in any proposed arch of 
southern independence. Its political prestige, sheer size, and 
strategic location as a bridge between the older slave states on 
the Atlantic seaboard and the newer ones stretching to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and beyond to Texas made it pivotal for the 
secession movement in the Lower South. In 1850 South 
Carolina had taken the lead in resisting alleged northern ag- 
gressions, but a successful Unionist campaign in Georgia crip- 
pled the drive for secession. A decade later, Georgia Unionists 
hoped that the Empire State once again would play spoiler to 
the secessionists’ plans. 

Radical secessionists viewed Georgia as the most doubtful 
state for secession in the cotton South.’ The presidential elec- 
tion had revealed an electorate divided in its loyalties. Although 
John C. Breckinridge, the candidate of the Southern Rights 
faction of the Democratic party, secured Georgia’s electoral 
vote, he failed to win a majority of the popular vote. John Bell 
of the Constitutional Union party and Stephen A. Douglas of 
the national Democratic organization were both perceived as 
offering moderate alternatives to the aggressive sectionalism 
of the Breckinridge Democrats, and together they outpolled 
Breckinridge by 2,500 votes. An even greater concern for the 


*Georgia King to Floyd King, November 13, 1860, Thomas Butler King Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (hereinaf- 
ter cited as King Papers). 

‘See, for example, the grumbling of Edmund Ruffin in William K. Scarborough, 
ed., The Diary of Edmund Ruffin, 3 vols. (Baton Rouge, La., 1972-1989), 1: 287. 
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secessionists, most of whom were Breckinridge slaveholders, 
was the generally pro-Union stance of the state’s 63 percent 
majority of nonslaveholders. Southern radicals had long doubted 
the loyalty to slavery of the foreign-born working class and 
northern artisans in cities such as Savannah and Augusta,’ and 
in the crisis of 1850-51 the hill farmers in north Georgia had 
stood solidly behind the Union. Somehow, the secessionists 
realized, a pro-secession majority would have to be created, 
and it would have to be done quickly before the emotional 
response to Lincoln’s election had subsided. This was the task 
Breckinridge secessionists set for themselves when they de- 
scended on Milledgeville in an effort to convert the legislature 
into a forum for secession. 

As described by Herschel V. Johnson, a former Georgia 
governor and Douglas’ running mate in 1860, the members of 
the legislature were “wavering, confused, without a plan and 
almost without a policy. If left to themselves, they would have 
inclined to a conservative course.”° Thus, it was something of 
a godsend for the secessionists that the legislature opened its 
deliberations to outside speakers. Committed secessionists such 
as Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, Robert Barnwell Rhett of South 
Carolina, and William Littleton Harris of Mississippi rushed to 
Milledgeville to convert the wavering to their gospel of seces- 
sion through immediate state action. Indeed, Ruffin was so 
anxious to be there that, failing to find hotel accommodations 
with a single bed, he forced himself “to sleep in a large room 
with three other white men, all strangers to me, & two negro 
men servants.”® In addition to the politicos, the normally placid 
capital was swarming with militia men, who were attending a 
statewide convention. The excitement was palpable, and rumors 
of slave uprisings on surrounding plantations heightened ten- 
sions by reminding the whites gathered in the capital of the 


*The reasons for these doubts are superbly developed in Fred Siegel, “Artisans and 
Immigrants in the Politics of Late Antebellum Georgia,” Civil War History 27 (Sep- 
tember 1981): 221-30. 

“From the Autobiography of Herschel V. Johnson, 1856-1867,” American Historical 
Review 30 (January 1925), 323. 

*Scarborough, ed., Diary of Ruffin, 1: 500. 
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Thomas R. R. Cobb of Athens, pictured here only a few 
months before he was killed at Fredericksburg in December 
1862, appealed to both the racial fears and proslavery senti- 
ments of his fellow Georgians in urging them to secede from 
the Union. Portrait of Cobb in the University of Georgia School 
of Law. 


momentous stakes involved in maintaining white unity at a time 
of unprecedented political crisis.’ 

The Milledgeville speeches collected in Secession Debated 
were public events. They were delivered in the evening, after 
the legislature had adjourned, and both politicians and con- 
cerned citizens (of both sexes)* packed the galleries to hear 


7From what Georgia King heard, many slaves believed they were “to be free on the 
day of Lincoln’s election.” See Georgia King to Floyd King, November 10, 1860, and 
her follow-up letter of November 13 to Richard Cuyler King, King Papers. Similar 
reports and wild rumors of slave uprisings were commonplace in the South im- 
mediately after Lincoln’s election. Merton L. Dillon, Slavery Attacked: Southern Slaves 
and Their Allies, 1619-1865 (Baton Rouge, La., 1990), 239-42. 

‘Judging from Georgia King’s letters, the presence of women at the debates and 
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them. All the speakers were wealthy slaveholders from Geor- 
gia’s ruling elite. The first oration was given by Thomas R. R. 
Cobb on Monday night, November 12.° The younger brother 
_ of Howell Cobb, a member along with Alexander Stephens and 
Robert Toombs of the famed triumvirate who had spearheaded 
Georgia’s successful battle for the Union during the secession 
crisis of 1850, Thomas Cobb was a brilliant lawyer and an ar- 
dent secessionist. His speech was part of the offensive that im- 
mediate secessionists had seized earlier in the day through the 
introduction of resolutions in the Georgia House that would 
have conferred on the legislature, as distinct from a special 
convention of the people, the power to take Georgia out of the 
Union. 

The first half of Cobb’s oration was a calm, lawyer-like and 
rather labored dissection of the legal aspects of Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, the thrust of which held that the Republicans’ victory, 
however it might have conformed technically to the letter of 
the Constitution, grossly violated the spirit of the Constitution 
by denying the South its equal rights within the Union. For all 
the cool logic of the legal reasoning of Cobb’s early remarks, 
the emotionalism at the heart of his speech was designed to 
touch raw nerves. In a luridly pointed reference to the rumors 
of slave insurrections that were circulating in Milledgeville and 
throughout the state, he asked his audience to 


Recur with me to the parting moment when you left your fire- 
sides, to attend upon your public duties at the Capitol. Re- 

_ member the trembling hand of a loved wife, as she whispered 
her fears from the incendiary and the assassin. Recall the look 
of undefinable dread with which the little daughter inquired 
when your returning footsteps should be heard (p. 11). 


amidst the socializing with the militia men was of some importance in generating 
enthusiasm for secession. As she put it, “All the women here are ‘right’, but it is strange 
to say, there are many men quite willing to be ruled by the Yankee and the nigger!” 
Georgia King to Richard Cuyler King, November 13, 1860, King Papers. 

°We can thank Freehling and Simpson for pointing out (p. xx) that Henry Ben- 
ning’s secessionist speech of November 19 is incorrectly cited in nearly all secondary 
accounts as the first speech of the debate. The confusion resulted from the inexplicable 
misdating of Benning’s speech as November 6 when it was printed in pamphlet form. 
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Cobb called upon Georgia’s loyal sons to take decisive action 
not only to protect the loved ones entrusted to their care but 
to redeem the good names of themselves and their fathers. 
Notions of male honor were at the core of southern culture," 
and Cobb was demanding that Georgia’s white males be just 
that—men who would hurl the base accusations of the Yankees 
back in their faces. The most heinous accusation was the im- 
pugning of the South for embracing “that greatest of all sins, 
that most horrible of all crimes, the holding of slaves!” (p. 13) 

For Cobb, a devout evangelical and a lay revivalist, the 
northern indictment of slavery amounted to blasphemy and 
the abolitionist was an antichrist. He was absolutely convinced 
that slavery was a divinely sanctioned institution, and his pro- 
slavery God was also a secessionist one. Seeking religious solace 
on the eve of Lincoln’s election by praying with his family, he 
awakened to the news that the northern voters had deemed 
that he “should be a slave.” But, as he shared with his Mil- 
ledgeville audience, he also “heard in the same voice, the voice 
of my God speaking through His Providence, and saying to his 
child Be free! Be free’ (p7:24): 

Cobb’s fusion of his religious and secular values propelled 
him down the path of secession. In prodding his fellow Geor- 
gians to join him, he urged them to move quickly before fire- 
eating Georgians set off a civil war within the state. At the end 
of his long peroration excoriating northern society for all the 
evils of fanaticism that had plagued men of good will through- 
out recorded history, he warned that “peace” among Georgians 
could be maintained only through “immediate action” (p. 29). 
The danger to be feared, he stressed, would come not from 
“Northern bayonets” but “[a]t home, among ourselves, with 
Georgia as the theatre, and our brethren as the victims” (p. 29). 
He predicted that if a small majority should decide to submit 
to a Republican administration, the true sons of Georgia, those 
manly enough not “to wear the badge of a slave” (p. 29), would 
forcibly resist the imposition of Republican rule. In responding 
to the armed clashes that were sure to follow, the legally consti- 


"See Bertram Wyatt-Brown, Southern Honor: Ethics and Behavior in the Old South 
(New York, 1981). 
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tuted government of Georgia would be forced to fight with or 
against its own citizens. To avoid this inner civil war and its 
inevitable spiralling into a generalized Civil War, Cobb exhorted 
the legislature to move immediately for secession: “Wait not till 
the grog-shops and cross-roads shall send up a discordant voice 
from a divided people, but act as leaders, in guiding and form- 
ing public opinion.” As for himself, he was for “Liberty or 
Death!” (p. 30) 

Cobb’s speech was a resounding success. Although Un- 
ionists were quick to pounce on his derisive reference to a grog- 
shop electorate as proof that the secessionists were a haughty 
elite who mistrusted the people, his impassioned plea for seces- 
sion met with an enthusiastic response. Perhaps because he was 
trying to top Cobb’s fiery effort, Robert Toombs, the next se- 
cessionist speaker, went a bit too far on November 13. 

If Cobb imparted the intensity of a revival preacher, 
Toombs billowed with the thunder of a stump speaker in full 
throttle. His large stature, now given to corpulence, added a 
physical dimension to his roaring and seemingly spontaneous 
speaking style. He was a crowd favorite ever popular with the 
voters. He started slowly enough on the 13th with a rather dry 
argument alleging that the North had reaped at the expense 
of the South all the economic benefits of the federal Union. He 
then insisted, as had Cobb, that a racial disaster awaited the 
slave states of the Lower South if they yielded to Republican 
demands of keeping slavery out of the territories. Room had 
to be found for a slave population that had grown from 
800,000 in 1790 to 4,000,000 in 1860. “What shall be done with 
them? We must expand or perish” (p. 40). 

Toombs’ language heated up, and his gestures became more 
animated, as he recounted a litany of abolitionist attacks on the 
honor and security of southern whites. With the South’s re- 
maining protection within the Union now about to crumble as 
the Republicans prepared to take over the patronage and mili- 
tary power of the executive branch of the federal government, 
he demanded “the protection of my State government, to 
whom I owe my allegiance” (p. 44): If the legislature refused 
to act, Toombs, in a statement much more provocative than 
Cobb’s warning of a possible civil war, raised the spectre of a 
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Only two and a half months before he became the Confed- 
eracy’s vice president, Alexander H. Stephens provided a 
masterful voice of moderation in Milledgeville, where he 
argued against secession by downplaying the threat a Lin- 
coln presidency posed to southern liberties. Portrait of 
Stephens from Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Libraries. 


secessionist putsch: “Give me the sword! but if you do not place 
it in my hands, before God! J will take it.”!! This sensational 
utterance, however, was rhetorical overkill. Toombs’ excessive 
flamboyance had reduced the political drama of his message to 


''These were Toombs’ words as he spoke them and not as printed in the second 
voice in the pamphlet form of his speech. For a firsthand version of what he said, see 
Georgia King to Henry Lord King, November 15, 1860, King Papers. 
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showy theatricality. As Georgia King noted in her reaction to 
the speech: “He was much excited, but also very amusing. His 
speech savored too much of the ‘stump.’””? 

“My object is not to stir up strife, but to allay it; not to 
appeal to your passions, but to your reason. . . . Let us, there- 
fore, reason together” (p. 53). Thus did Alexander Stephens, 
a Douglas supporter and Georgia’s most prestigious conserva- 
tive, begin on Wednesday night, the 14th, with a rhetorical 
antidote to Toombs’ revolutionary bluster and Cobb’s astrin- 
gent invective. A sickly, shriveled man who weighed no more 
than one hundred pounds on one of his better days, Stephens 
was nonetheless a gifted orator. He spoke in a high-pitched 
soprano voice that he modulated between a calm, conversa- 
tional tone for laying out his arguments and gauging audience 
reaction and a stiletto-like shrillness for driving home his point 
or baiting his opponents.'* He gave a masterful speech as his 
piercing voice cut through the yellow smoky haze of the gas- 
lighted legislative chamber in Milledgeville. 

Stephens’ task was clear—the swelling momentum for seces- 
sion had to be arrested, if not reversed. He returned again and 
again to his core position that Lincoln’s election posed no im- 
mediate threat to southern liberties. He rebutted ‘Toombs’ 
economic case for secession by pointing out that the Union had 
brought peace and prosperity to all sections, and he parried 
the secessionists’ apocalyptic vision of Republican tyranny by 
pointing out that the Democrats still controlled Congress. Most 
impressively from the perspective of an audience that 
thoroughly enjoyed Stephens’ verbal wit, he bested ‘toombs in 
a series of impromptu exchanges triggered by Toombs’ impul- 
sive interruptions. 

As for his specific advice to the legislature, Stephens readily 
conceded that the South had legitimate grievances, and he em- 
phatically stated that he “never would submit to any Black Re- 
publican aggression upon our Constitutional rights” (p. 58). 
But he doubted that Lincoln would act unconstitutionally, and 


'2Tbid., November 14, 1860. 
'8This characterization of Stephens and his speaking style is drawn from Thomas 
E. Schott, Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia: A Biography (Baton Rouge, La., 1988). 
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he insisted that the South had not yet exhausted all remedies 
within the Union. He would have the people, the legal source 
of sovereign power, decide the question of secession in a popu- 
larly elected convention, and if, as he was confident, they chose 
to remain in the Union, he would have Georgia send delegates 
to a southern convention that would present the North with a 
list of southern demands. Those demands, he suggested, 
should be based on the Georgia Platform of 1850, resolutions 
that pledged resistance to any congressional interference with 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the admission of slave states, 
or the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act. In a concession 
to the secessionists, Stephens also recommended that strict 
compliance by the northern states be added to the list of de- 
mands specified in the Georgia Platform. Once these demands 
were presented by a united South as its preconditions for the 
preservation of the Union, he predicted that the North, with 
the possible exception of New England, would move swiftly to 
secure southern rights. If the demands were rejected, then, 
and only then, would he favor secession. 

The best measure of Stephens’ success was the near frenzied 
response of the secessionists in demanding an immediate op- 
portunity for rebuttal. When Henry R. Jackson, a secessionist 
judge from Savannah was blocked from gaining the podium, a 
near riot erupted. Some members fumbled for pistols to protect 
themselves before cooler heads prevailed. Committee reports 
from the legislature on November 15 calling for a state conven- 
tion to consider the question of secession defused the highly 
charged atmosphere, and on that evening Benjamin H. Hill, a 
fiercely partisan anti-Democrat and a Bell supporter in 1860, 
fired the second salvo in the Unionist arsenal. 

Although he echoed many of Stephens’ arguments, Hill 
more adroitly used the rhetoric of secession against the radicals. 
Starting from the premise that all true southerners demanded 
a redress of insulting wrongs and unconstitutional attacks in- 
flicted by the North, he held that southern honor could best 
be maintained by making one final attempt to obtain satisfac- 
tion within the Union. “It is not the cowardice of fear,” he 
stressed, “but the courage of right and duty, to demand redress 
at the hands of our government” (p. 98). Like Stephens, he 
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Herschel V. Johnson, a former Georgia governor and 
Stephen Douglas’ running mate in the 1860 presidential 
election, refused to speak before the legislature but made 
his arguments against secession known through a public let- 
ter read aloud to those assembled in Milledgeville. Engraved 
portrait of Johnson from I. W. Avery, The History of the State 
of Georgia From 1850 to 1881 (New York, 1881). 


would model southern demands on an expanded version of the 
Georgia Platform, and he would invite all the states, North and 
South, to accept those demands as the only basis for a continu- 
ation of the Union. If his program of conditional Unionism 
was successful, he predicted an end to all agitation over slavery 
and “a glorious vindication of our equality and honor” (p. 100). 
If unsuccessful, the South nonetheless would have achieved 
unity and gained time to prepare its defenses against any north- 
ern invasion. 

The case for the Union peaked with the combined efforts 
of Stephens and Hill. The next scheduled speaker was Herschel 
V. Johnson, a Unionist. Still embittered by the harsh criticism 
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levied against him for running on the Douglas ticket, Johnson 
chose not to speak. His written comments were read to the 
legislature on November 16. Johnson’s public letter repeated 
the now familiar Unionist position of relying upon the sound 
judgment of a state convention and awaiting the northern reac- 
tion to a list of southern demands. 

Before the legislature voted on the convention bill on 
November 20, the secessionists had an opportunity on the 19th 
to reverse the momentum they feared had turned against them. 
Henry L. Benning, a late substitute for Howell Cobb, who chose 
for the moment to remain in Washington and not openly chal- 
lenge the Buchanan administration which he served as secre- 
tary of the treasury, was an inspired choice for the last seces- 
sionist orator. He had impeccable state rights credentials and 
a razor-sharp legal mind honed by his service as an associate 
justice of the Georgia Supreme Court. 

Even more than Toombs and Thomas Cobb, Benning pre- 
sented a devastating case for secession. He depicted abolitionism 
as the cancerous “disease under which the South is laboring” 
(pp. 116-17), an invasive fanaticism incapable of listening to 
reason. He stated unequivocally that Lincoln’s election “means 
the abolition of slavery, as soon as the party which elected shall 
acquire the power to do the deed” (p. 117). Dismissing as fatu- 
ous Unionist hopes that the South could change the antislavery 
convictions of the North, he warned that states in the Upper 
South were already being converted to free labor. The states 
of the Lower South with their large slave populations would 
face political and social suicide and all the horrors of forced 
emancipation if they refused to leave the Union. “Why hesi- 
tate?” he rhetorically exclaimed in his conclusion, “The ques- 
tion is between life and death” (p. 144). 

The Milledgeville debates ended with the passage of the 
convention bill on November 20. The election of delegates was 
scheduled for January 2, 1861, and the convention would get 
underway on January 16. Governor Joseph Brown’s seces- 
sionist letter of December 7, a response to a request from the 
legislature for his views on the political crisis, is the last docu- 
ment reprinted in Secession Debated. Clearly intended to sway 
the voters in the upcoming election, Brown’s public letter was 
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Governor Joseph E. Brown did not 
participate in the state’s November seces- 
sion debates, but his public letter of De- 
cember 7 was an effective plea to his large 
nonslaveholding constituency as to why 
Georgia’s secession would serve their in- 
terests. Portrait of Brown from Hargrett Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library, University of 
Georgia Libraries. 





a class-based appeal to the state’s nonslaveholding majority for 
their secessionist support. 

Brown pitched his remarks to the “poor white laborers” (p. 
149), the same class he himself had escaped by working his way 
through college with his savings as a day laborer. He shrewdly 
argued that nonslaveholders would suffer far more from the 
“misery and ruin” (p. 149) that would surely sweep over the 
South if it reyected secession and submitted to Lincoln’s election 
and northern abolitionism. With a nice demagogic touch, he 
sneered that the rich now “may cry for peace” out of fear “they 
may lose their money: but the poor, honest laborers of Georgia, 
can never consent to see slavery abolished” (p. 155). Planters 
and landowners would economically survive emancipation, and 
responding to a glut of workers they would hire the former 
slaves to work their land at wages so low as to depress the wages 
of white laborers to a mere pittance. Impoverished, and 
stripped of their accustomed superiority over blacks, white 
laborers would be degraded to the level of the despised slave. 
“May our kind Heavenly Father avert the evil, and deliver the 
poor from such a fate” (p. 154). 
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Whatever the role of divine intervention, Georgia did leave 
the Union by the vote of its secession convention on January 
19, 1861. The great Unionist offensive at Milledgeville had 
failed, and it did so in large measure because its leadership of 
Stephens, Hill, and Johnson lapsed into a paralyzing lethargy 
once they had achieved their immediate objective of blocking 
the radicals from stampeding the legislature into declaring se- 
cession. Perhaps, as Freehling and Simpson suggest, the Un- 
ionists were overconfident after their apparent victory at Mil- 
ledgeville. Yet, as Georgia King reported from Milledgeville on 
December 6, “Many are now for secession who, a month ago 
hoped to succeed without it.”™ 

More than overconfidence seems to have been involved in 
the virtual refusal of leading Unionists to conduct a vigorous 
campaign against the frenzied efforts of the sucessionists'® in 
the electoral battle for convention delegates, a battle that the 
secessionists won by a very thin margin.'® By late November, 
Stephens and Johnson were despairing over what they already 
viewed as the lost cause of the Union. Reason and prudence 
had been the weapons the Unionists had relied upon at Mil- 
ledgeville, but they soon sensed that calm deliberation was no 
match for the emotions and fears whipped up by the seces- 
sionists. The sheer passion of the secessionist campaign was 
frightening, and the Unionists’ love of order must have been 
shaken by the open references of the secessionists to the possi- 
bility of, as Governor Brown had put it, “civil war among us” 
(p. 158). The secessionists pursued a reckless strategy of rule 
or ruin, and the Unionists all but stepped aside to avoid a con- 
frontation. 


"Georgia King to Henry Lord Page King, December 6, 1860, King Papers. 

‘This was how the Unionists characterized the energy of the secessionists. Johnson 
declared that “they were more than zealous—they were frenzied.” “From the Autobiog- 
raphy of Herschel V. Johnson,” 324. 

'’The best analysis of the actual vote is Michael P. Johnson, “A New Look at the 
Popular Vote for Delegates to the Georgia Secession Convention,” Georgia Historical 
Quarterly 45 (Summer 1972): 259-75. In April 1861, Governor Brown published figures 
purporting to show that the immediate secessionists carried a majority of 58 percent. 
In fact, as Johnson demonstrates, the secessionist majority was no more than 51 per- 
cent. Johnson also examines this election in Toward a Patriarchal Republic: The Secession 
of Georgia (Baton Rouge, La., 1977), the best modern study of Georgia’s secession. 
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Once the Unionists had conceded the need for resistance, 
they had no way of countering the simplicity and directness of 
the radicals’ call for immediate secession and its attendant ap- 
peals to southern pride. All the conservatives could offer was 
delay and a muddled form of southern cooperation. “It does 
seem we are going to destruction as fast as we can,”'” lamented 
Stephens on November 23. His fatalistic lament could well 
serve as the epitaph on the tomb of Georgia’s antebellum un- 
ionism. 


'7Quoted in Schott, Alexander H. Stephens, 312. 


Notes and Documents 


The Junius of Georgia Redemption: 
Thomas M. Norwood and the “Nemesis” Letters 


By WILLIAM HARRIS BRAGG 


[aes the winter of 1870-1871, Georgia’s Democrats 
confidently anticipated the redemption of their state. The 
United States Congress had readmitted Georgia to the Union 
in July 1870; Democratic candidates had routed their Republi- 
can opponents in the December elections—gaining large 
majorities in both houses of the General Assembly; and, by the 
end of February 1871, all of Georgia’s congressional delegates 
were in their seats for the first time since the long-past Seces- 
sion Winter.' Radicalism, according to one newspaper, was 
“dead and damned beyond possibility of resurrection,” and the 
end of Reconstruction, “that grand abortion,” was close at 
hand.? Yet Radical Republican governor Rufus B. Bullock still 
occupied the executive mansion in Atlanta, and the newly 
elected legislature, largely hostile to him, would not convene 
until November 1871.° 

In the meantime, the Democrats welcomed a series of news- 
paper attacks against Bullock that anticipated the reckoning to 


'C. Mildred Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia: Economic, Social, Political, 1865- 
1872 (New York, 1915), 268-69; William Gillette, Retreat from Reconstruction, 1869-1879 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1979), 88-90. 

2Macon Weekly Telegraph and Messenger, January 3, 1871; Thomas M. Norwood, 
The Louisiana Law (Washington, 1875), 22. 

‘Gillette, Retreat, 88-89; I. W. Avery, The History of the State of Georgia from 1850 to 
1881 (New York, 1881), 457-58. The term to which Bullock had been elected was not 
scheduled to end until January 1873. Thompson, Reconstruction, 270. 


MR. BRAGG, of Gray, Georgia, is a public school teacher of Georgia history. 
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come. These four blasts of vituperation, signed with the por- 
tentous pseudonym “Nemesis,” began appearing in the Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentinel in mid-February 1871 and continued at 
intervals for two months.‘ Widely reprinted in Georgia’s Demo- 
cratic journals, these letters immediately inspired comparison 
to those of “Junius,” the famed eighteenth-century English 
newspaper polemicist. One paper printed the first letter of 
Nemesis under the title “Junius Revived,” while another 
praised the writer in an article entitled “A Modern Junius.” 

The similarities between the two series were both obvious 
and intended. The Nemesis letters’ literary qualities, one com- 
mentator noted, were in the tradition of Junius; they offered 
“clear, direct and incisive style; . . . half-humorous but wither- 
ing invective; . . . bitter irony and cutting sarcasm.” As was 
true in the earlier letters, elegantly turned phrases gave way to 
passages of astonishing coarseness, and allusions from history 
and literature served as weapons to bludgeon the adversary. 
Even the very unevenness of these epistles recalled the wildly 
varying quality of the compositions of Junius.’ 


‘Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, February 14, March 2, 21, and April 18, 1871. 
Under the editorship of former Confederate General A. R. Wright, the Chronicle had 
relentlessly hammered the Bullock regime from its inception and had printed a cele- 
brated series of anti-Reconstruction philippics, Benjamin H. Hill’s “Notes on the Situ- 
ation,” which appeared from June 19 to August 1, 1867. See Benjamin H. Hill, Jr., 
Senator Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia (Atlanta, 1893), 730-811. 

“Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, March 7, 1871; Atlanta Constitution, March 5, 1871; 
Savannah Morning News, February 16, 1871. The letters of Junius were first printed in 
Henry Sampson Woodfall’s Public Advertiser from January 21, 1769, through January 
21, 1772, putting Nemesis within the centennial of his model. Junius had in fact used 
Nemesis as another of his noms de plume. John Cannon, ed., The Letters of Junius (New 
York, 1978), xvii n.5; 509. 

*Cannon, Junius, xix-xx; Savannah Morning News, February 16, 1871. 

7Cannon, Junius, xxvi-xxvii. Actually, Junius was not as studiedly and repeatedly 
- allusive as was Nemesis, whose hallmark on several counts is excess. One critic re- 
marked that firing such letters at Bullock was like shooting “a columbiad against a 
pig-sty.” Another asserted that Nemesis’ productions were a “collection of stale and 
vapid lies. Most any printer’s devil of ordinary sagacity can . . . get up a better string 
of blackguard and hang it together in more artistic style.” From faraway New York 
City, Horace Greeley’s newspaper compared Nemesis to the fiery southern orators of 
antebellum times who “said nothing at all while seeming to say a great deal . . . with 
uncommon effect and originality. . . .We thought the breed all dead, but . . . some of 
them survive to pillage classical dictionaries, to quote Latin, and to write with a surpris- 
ingly funny dignity.” Savannah Daily Republican, March 24, 1871; Savannah Morning 
News, March 3, 1871, quoting the Griffin Star; New York Tribune, March 1, 1871. 
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Moreover, just as Junius had assailed the government of 
George III, Nemesis struck mercilessly at Bullock’s regime. The 
letters offered a recapitulation of practically every accusation— 
from well-based charges to canards—that had ever been hurled 
at the Republican administration. In all of the letters (but par- 
ticularly the first—a bombastic overture to the series) Nemesis 
derides Bullock as an unscrupulous parvenu, an upstart “ex- 
press agent” egregiously unworthy of his high office. The gov- 
ernor, according to his attacker, is a stealer of elections; a con- 
sort of “brutal negroes,” northern adventurers, and notorious 
felons; a ruthless and corrupt oppressor of a conquered people. 
The florid litany of misdeeds of Bullock and his “accomplices” 
is wonderfully comprehensive: fiscal enormities (raids on the 
state treasury; shady Atlanta real estate deals; bond and rail- 
road scandals) vie for space with abuses of executive power and 
subversion of the legal system. Virtually none of the alleged 
crimes and misdemeanors long trumpeted by the Democrats 
(and the burgeoning anti-Bullock Republicans) is missing. 

Despite the similarities of the two series of letters, they were 
quite different in one major respect. Junius had concealed his 
identity with such skill that over two centuries later it remains 
a subject of debate;* Nemesis, though he mystified readers for 
a time, was publicly identified within a decade as Thomas Man- 
son Norwood.° This well-known Savannah lawyer and state 
rights Democrat was born in 1830 in the lower Georgia pied- 
mont and received his early schooling at the famous Culloden 
Academy near Forsyth. After graduating from Emory College 
and reading law, he moved in the early 1850s to Georgia’s port 
city and began his legal career. Soon after secession, he rep- 
resented Chatham County in the General Assembly and then 
embarked on a military career almost immediately ended by an 


*The long debate over the identity of Junius is discussed in Cannon, Junius, 539- 
72. Junius is now generally believed to have been Sir Philip Francis, a leading candidate 
even ie 1871. See “Who Junius Was” in the Macon Weekly Telegraph and Messenger, May 
30, 1871. 

“It is difficult to determine when Norwood’s authorship became common knowl- 
edge, but the first major account of his life mentions his role as Nemesis. Representative 
Men of the South (Philadelphia, 1880), 267. This reference misdates the letters to 1870, 
an error repeated in most subsequent sketches. Since the Nemesis letters were never 
collected and published in pamphlet form, references to them in biographies of Nor- 
wood made them intriguing but practically inaccessible. 
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The vitriolic anonymous attacks of Savannah lawyer 
Thomas M. Norwood on Governor Rufus Bullock and the 
Republican state regime appeared only months before the 
governor fled Georgia and Norwood himself was elected 
U.S. senator. Engraved portrait of Norwood courtesy of Special 
Collections, Perkins Library, Duke University. 


eye affliction; it disabled him until 1867, when he returned to 
his profession and increasingly took positions of leadership in 
his adopted city. At the time the Nemesis letters appeared, 
Norwood was a curator of the Georgia Historical Society, a 
prominent member of the Savannah bar, and a power in Demo- 
_cratic political circles.'° 


Savannah Morning News, November 13, 1871; Judson C. Ward, Jr., “Norwood, 
Thomas Manson,” in Kenneth Coleman and Charles Stephen Gurr, eds., Dictionary of 
Georgia Biography, 2 vols. (Athens, Ga., 1983), 2:752-53; “Officers of the Georgia His- 
torical Society from Its Organization . . . to August 3, 1920,” Georgia Historical Quarterly 
4 (June and September 1920): 136; T. K. Oglesby, “Chomas Manson Norwood” in 
William J. Northen, ed., Men of Mark in Georgia, 7 vols. (Atlanta, 1907-1912), 4: 89-90. 
See also T. K. Oglesby’s unpaginated “Prefatory Note” to Norwood’s A True Vindication 
of the South (Savannah, 1917). Norwood was also a Savannah city court judge when he 
wrote the Nemesis letters. Savannah Morning News, March 1, 187}. 
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Just prior to his veiled assault on Bullock, Norwood had 
joined in a very open attack upon him. As one of a six-member 
committee of the Savannah bar, he had denounced as uncon- 
stitutional Bullock’s organization of the state’s new district court 
system and had deplored the governor’s appointment of black 
politician James M. Simms as judge for the district including 
Savannah. Accepting the committee’s report unanimously, the 
bar refused to take cases before Simms. 

Carrying the fight to the press, Norwood used the Nemesis 
letters to argue the constitutional issues at length and to launch 
an unabashedly racist onslaught against Georgia’s first black 
judge. Although Simms’ race was a major ground of Norwood’s 
objection and undoubtedly the source of much of the passion 
he brought to his arguments, Bullock had proceeded with the 
judicial appointments carelessly enough to create an actual con- 
stitutional controversy, entirely separate from the case’s racial 
aspect; all the district judges in question had indeed been ap- 
pointed without the constitutionally required “advice and con- 
sent” of the state Senate. And the subtext of the attack on 
Simms was that Bullock himself was exploiting Simms’ race in 
a brutally cynical way: he had appointed Simms in hope that 
he would become a lynching victim. This shocking charge was 
probably not implausible to many readers because of two fac- 
tors: Bullock—attempting to persuade Congress to prolong Re- 
construction in Georgia—had spent much of 1870 depicting 
the state as riven by lawlessness and “Ku-Klux outrages”; and 
the appointment of black officeholders was enough of a novelty 
(since so little practiced by the Republicans) to arouse suspicion, 
particularly in such a Democratic bastion as the Savannah dis- 
trict. The implication was that an atrocity involving Georgia’s 
lone black judge might renew waning congressional interest in 
directing Georgia’s political affairs and prevent Bullock’s re- 
moval from office." 

The letters’ exact effect on Bullock and his administration 
is as impossible to determine as is their contribution to the 


"Atlanta Daily New Era, January 17, 1871 (Simms’ official appointment, dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1871); Savannah Morning News, January 27, February 3, 1871; Testemony Taken 
by the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary 
States (Washington, D.C., 1872) in Senate Reports, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session, No. 41, 
Pt. 7, 859; Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 267-68. 
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political changes that shook Georgia at the end of 1871; but 
the changes were undeniably dramatic.'? Bullock fled the state 
to escape impeachment and was soon replaced as governor by 
Norwood’s legal mentor James Milton Smith; James M. Simms 
and the other district judges were legislated out of office; and 
Thomas M. Norwood became U.S. senator from Georgia, “the 
first out-and-out Democratic member admitted to a seat in the 
Senate from any Southern State since the war.”!> Whether or 
not substantial numbers of the General Assembly that elected 
him knew that he was Nemesis is uncertain, but such knowledge 
could hardly have hurt Norwood’s chance of securing the seat. 

During his term Norwood made a name for himself as a 
defender of the white South and a tireless opponent of Repub- 
lican civil rights measures, but his time in the Senate marked 
the zenith of his political career.'* Ben Hill defeated him for 
re-election in 1877, and in 1880—when Norwood ran for gov- 
ernor as an Independent Democrat—the Bourbon contender 
Alfred H. Colquitt beat him decisively. Norwood’s predilection 
for race-baiting, as conspicuous in various published speeches 
as in the Nemesis letters, hurt him in the latter campaign, in 
which both candidates courted black voters. Understandably, 
the black electorate was particularly repelled by Norwood’s 
widely circulated statement regarding “the Negro”: “Cut him 
down, why cumbereth he the ground?”!® 


'3Oglesby made the extravagant claim that the Nemesis letters “precipitated the 
flight from Georgia of Bullock... .” Oglesby, Men of Mark, 4:91. 

''Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 271-72; Oglesby, Men of Mark, 4:89; Georgia 
Laws (1871), 68; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, November 22, 1871; Savannah Morning 
News, December 20, 1871. Ironically, Norwood’s closest competitor in the balloting for 
senator was General Wright, printer of the Nemesis letters. Savannah Morning News, 
November 3, 1871. 

'4Representative Men, 262-67. See also Norwood’s speeches, Civil Rights (Washington, 
D.C., 1874), The Louisiana Law (Washington, D.C., 1875), and The Late War (Atlanta, 
- 1875). Norwood also took an interest in transportation issues during his Senate term 
and later worked as counsel for railroad magnate Collis P. Huntington. Terry L. Seip, 
The South Returns to Congress (Baton Rouge, La., 1983), 265-66. 

‘Ward, Georgia Biography, 2:753-54; Atlanta Constitution, January 27, 1877; Judson 
Clements Ward, Jr., “Georgia under the Bourbon Democrats” (Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1947), 115-18; Kenneth Coleman, “The Georgia 
Gubernatorial Election of 1880,” Georgia Historical Quarterly 25 (June 1941):106, 118; 
C. Vann Woodward, Ongins of the New South (Baton Rouge, 1951), 80; Norwood, The 
Late War, 11. Drawing from Norwood’s “politico-social” novel Plutocracy (New York, 
1888), C. Vann Woodward describes Norwood as in “the tradition of the game Inde- 
pendent—shrill, vituperative, a bit febrile, conscious of impotence and frustration.” C. 
Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel, 2nd ed. (Savannah, 1973), 107. 
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After two terms in the U.S. House of Representatives (1885- 
1889) and a failed bid to return to the U.S. Senate in 1890, 
Norwood returned permanently to Savannah, where he served 
until his retirement as city judge (1896-1907).'° During the final 
decades before his death in 1913, Norwood continued to dis- 
play his wit and erudition in various publications and news- 
paper contributions, and also won praise for his celebrations of 
the Old South and the Confederacy.'” But in his latter years 
the defining characteristic of much of his published work was 
a racism extreme even for his time and place. This sterile and 
destructive preoccupation represented a fundamental flaw that 
no doubt contributed toward transforming Norwood into one 
of those obscure historical figures suggested by the motto of 
Junius: “the mere shadow of a name.”!® 


THE LETTERS OF “NEMESIS.” 
February 14, 1871. 


Pen Photograph of an Extraordinary Bullock! 
To “His Excellency,” Rufus B. Bullock:'° 


The dignity of your office and the sacred rights of a noble people, 
mourning under your wicked rule, can alone excuse me to my self-re- 


'“Ward, Georgia Biography, 2:753; Ralph Lowell Eckert, John Brown Gordon: Soldier, 
Southerner, American (Baton Rouge, La., 1989), 304; Savannah Press, June 20, 1913. 

'7Among Norwood’s publications were the serio-comic Mother Goose Carved by a 
Commentator (Savannah, 1900); Patriotism. Democracy or Empire? (Savannah, 1900), a 
political satire in verse; An Appeal to the Men and Women of the South to Build a Christian 
Pantheon in Honor of Our Confederate Heroes (Savannah, [1906?]); Address on the Negro 
(Savannah, [1908?]); The Story of Culloden... . (Savannah, 1909); and, posthumously, 
A True Vindication of the South (Savannah, 1917). Savannah Morning News, June 20, 1913; 
Savannah Press, June 20, 1913, December 31, 1907. 

'*Francesco Cordasco, “Junius’s Motto: ‘Stat Nominis Umbra,’” Notes and Queries 
(July 7, 1951):299. This motto—usually the epigraph in the numerous editions of the 
collected letters—is a paraphrase of line 135 in Book I of Lucan’s Civil War: “The mere 
shadow of a name he stood.” 

"The texts of the letters of Nemesis are based upon the original newspaper ver- 
sions as found in microfilm copies of those issues of the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel 
in which the letters originally appeared. Thomas M. Norwood apparently did not keep 
manuscript copies of the letters, but he was involved in securing and reviewing tran- 
scripts for Wymberley Jones De Renne’s Georgia Library at Wormsloe, near Norwood’s 
country home, Harrock Hall. T. K. Oglesby, Norwood’s friend and biographer, tran- 
scribed the De Renne library copies “verbatim et literatim et punctuatim” from the 
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spect for breaking the silence in which I have, with the profoundest 
contempt, observed your ministerial course.?° 

It has been a theory of our government that the personal vices 
and private revenge of a man elevated to the highest office which he 
might hope to reach, will, at least, be checked by the desire to leave 
behind him an honorable name. Tested by this theory, your Excel- 
lency has still higher aims and political aspirations. And as personal 
depravity is the shibboleth of your party, you need not despair. Since 
Sickles has gone aboard [abroad], a foreign appointment may be in 
store for you, when nepotic Grant shall have finished the vulgar list 
of his prolific kin.?! 

When, under Radical usurpation and tyranny, a choice was to be 
made for Governor of Georgia, had her intelligence, wealth and vir- 
tue been free to speak, you, of all her citizens, would have been the 
last selected for that office.?? For her people, with, perhaps, one com- 
paratively recent exception, have chosen as their Executive men of 
intellect, education, refinement and personal virtue.?? When you, who 


Chronicle’s files around 1910; his copies were helpful in deciphering some of the micro- 
film’s illegible words and passages, and in suggesting Norwood’s intended wording of 
some portions of the error-riddled newspaper versions. Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, 
Microfilm Collection, Main Library, University of Georgia Libraries; Norwood, 
Thomas M., Letters of Nemesis, Ms. 1650, Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Li- 
brary, University of Georgia Libraries (T. K. Oglesby’s manuscript copies of the 
Nemesis letters); Oglesby to De Renne, October 23, 1913, and De Renne to Oglesby, 
October 29, 1913, De Renne Family Papers, Ms. 1064, Hargrett Library. 

Emendations and translations appear in brackets. The notes provide identification 
and explanation of most historical and literary allusions. 

For their reading the manuscript and offering valued information and corrections, 
the writer wishes to express his deep appreciation to Franklin M. Garrett, historian of 
the Atlanta Historical Society, and to Judson C. Ward, Jr., professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Emory University, Norwood’s most recent biographer; neither gentleman is re- 
sponsible for any remaining errors of fact or interpretation. Gratitude is also due to 
professors Richard A. LaFleur and Robert R. Harris of the University of Georgia’s 
Department of Classics, who kindly supplied translations of several of Norwood’s 
thorniest Latin phrases. 

The misuse of the word ministerial (to be corrected in letter 3) suggests Norwood’s 
consultation of The Letters of Junius, in which the writer’s principal targets were the 
ministers of George III. 

21The previous July, Major General Daniel Sickles (1825-1914) had sailed to Spain 
- as newly appointed U. S. minister to that country. As to nepotism, political opponents 
frequently criticized President Ulysses S. Grant’s appointments to office of members 
of his and his wife’s families. 

22In the spring 1868 election the Republicans “had the active support of Congress 
and the military government . . . [and had] controlled the election machinery.” Both 
parties made numerous charges of fraud, but an authority on the Georgia Republicans 
found the Democrats’ claim “more plausible.” Elizabeth Studley Nathans, Losing the 
Peace: Georgia Republicans and Reconstruction, 1865-1871 (Baton Rouge, La., 1968), 99. 

23No doubt a reference to Republican convert Joseph E. Brown (1821-1894), 
Democratic governor of Georgia, 1857-1865. Brown had been chief justice of the 
state’s supreme court (1868-1870), but resigned when his company leased the Western 
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affect all and possess neither, was [were] announced as candidate for 
Governor, the news was received by the public as a cruel jest. With 
natural capacity, manners and education adapting you to the rank of 
butler to a gentleman of moderate means, even your Excellency must 
have staggered under the appalling announcement. But your peculiar 
capacity was underrated by the people of your adopted State (for, 
thank God, you are not a Georgian). A corrupt party demanded a 
fair exponent, and it required the acumen of your intimate compan- 
ion—“the man and brother”—who is proverbial for his quick percep- 
tion of every vice in men to discover your latent genius for evil.” He 
scrutinized the galley [gallery] of rogues with a master’s eye, and, 
without dissent, proclaimed you leader. 

History furnishes no parallel to the effect produced by your eleva- 
tion to the office you have so elaborately disgraced. Israel did not 
gaze on the brazen serpent,”* raised in the wilderness, with more joy 
than enraptured the breast of every prison felon in the land when 
you received the baptism of “His Excellency.” Like the circling of an 
advance vulture, your Excellency’s position gave assurance to all your 
kind that a fat carcass lay at your feet. From Skowhegan, through 
Sing-Sing, to moral Chicago,”’ they flocked to your side like iron 
filings attracted by a magnet. As long as there were offices to be filled, 


and Atlantic Railroad from the state. Apparently out of prudence, Norwood treats 
Brown gingerly in the Nemesis letters (never, in fact, naming him), for the former 
governor could be a very dangerous political enemy. Indeed, Brown, Democrat once 
more, was given credit for helping Ben Hill defeat Norwood in the 1877 senatorial 
election. Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, January 27, 1877. 

**Though a Georgia resident since before the war, Bullock had been born in New 
York’s Albion County, in the little town of Bethlehem. Had Norwood known the exact 
place of Bullock’s birth, he doubtless would have used it as another occasion for sar- 
casm. 

“The well-known medallion of the Anti-Slavery Society of London depicted a 
chained, supplicant African slave below the words “Am I not a man and a brother.” 
From the 1870s until his death, Norwood often used “the man and brother” as a term 
of derision, as in a famous passage from his most controversial Senate speech, copies 
of which were still in demand up until his death: “Moses was taken by divine appoint- 
ment from his bulrush cradle and educated for many years to fit him to be a ruler; 
but the ‘man and brother,’ while standing in the corn-field, hoe in hand, and without 
any warning of the approaching calamity, was made a republican statesman by act of 
Congress.” Savannah Press, June 20, 1913; Norwood, Civil Rights, 4. See also his The 
Late War, 11. 

*°Numbers 21:6-9. Gazing at the brazen serpent counteracted otherwise fatal snake 
bites. 

*’The Democrats often employed these place-names in denunciations of the Rad- 
icals. Among Georgia’s few carpetbaggers, only John Emory Bryant was specifically 
associated with Skowhegan, Maine, but the opposition generally applied to all carpet- 
baggers such terms of abuse as “Skowhegan skunk” or “Skowheganite.” The Sing Sing 
State Prison in Ossining, New York, had numbered black Radical Aaron A. Bradley 
among its inmates. Chicago, Illinois, had hosted the 1868 Republican National Conven- 
tion that nominated Grant for his first presidential term. Among the convention dele- 
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at great personal sacrifice, and the treasury was not empty; while the 
State Road was able to run by itself, and before its Superintendent 
developed his exhaustive, absorbent capacity;?* while the patriotism 
and prayers of the Executive, Chief Justice and Legislature, were 
gratuitously offered to secure, at four prices, for an ungrateful 
people, that huge blessing—the Opera House—from the reluctant 
Kimball,?? whose philanthropy was devoted to “developing the re- 
sources of Georgia”[;] and while Kimball had money and wine, har- 
mony prevailed and riot reigned. How discord ever entered the 
happy family, we may see hereafter. But in this preface, I must not 
anticipate the matter of your biography. 

That one so unfit should have aspired to be Governor excited 
wonder in the minds of all who did not know your character. An 
Express agent raised in a night to the dignity, the power, the oppor- 
tunities of Governor! Who wonders that everybody wondered? Cox- 
comb though you be, no one knew better than your Excellency that 
you possessed not one qualification for the office. In legal attainments 
you did not know Blackstone from the Georgia Justice,*' nor a fier 
facias from a ca. sa., except by personal contact with the latter; while 
the distinction between a dedimus and a mittimus might have been 
expounded to you through the kindness of a custodian in the person 
of some learned bailiff.*? Through the facile counsel of an occasional 


gates was Joseph E. Brown, who spoke and was warmly received. The Democrats 
considered Brown’s appearance at Chicago one of his most heinous acts of apostasy. 
Ruth Currie-McDaniel, Carpetbagger of Conscience: A Biography of John Emory Bryant 
(Athens, Ga., 1987), 5, 101, 138; E. Merton Coulter, The South During Reconstruction, 
1865-1877 (Baton Rouge, La., 1947), 126; Alan Conway, The Reconstruction of Georgia 
(Minneapolis, 1966), 155; Joseph H. Parks, Joseph E. Brown of Georgia (Baton Rouge, 
La., 1977), 418-19, 422. 

*8Foster Blodgett (1826-1877), close ally of Bullock and fellow member of the 
“Augusta Ring,” was superintendent of the Western and Atlantic Railroad during 
1870. His mismanagement created one of the more blatant scandals of Bullock’s admin- 
istration. 

*9?Hannibal I. Kimball (1832-1895), most famous of Georgia’s Reconstruction entre- 
preneurs, sold the Opera House to the state for use as a capitol building in 1870. The 
lengthy and somewhat unorthodox series of transactions leading to the final sale 
suggests the meaning of “four prices.” See Alice E. Reagan, H. I. Kimball, Entrepreneur 
(Atlanta, 1983), 20-23. 

8°To ridicule Bullock, the Chronicle and other opposition journals customarily re- 
ferred to him as “the express agent” or “His Expresselency.” Before Bullock became 
governor, however, he had actually been superintendent of an express company, as 
well as a bank director and a railroad president. 

'The eminent British jurist and legal authority Sir William Blackstone (1723-1780) 
was, incidentally, one of the targets of Junius. Rhodom A. Greene’s and John W. 
Lumpkin’s The Georgia Justice (Milledgeville, 1835) was an elementary reference book 
for Georgia justices of the peace. 

“Norwood refers to four legal terms: a fiert facias (often fi. fa.) is a writ authorizing 
a sheriff to act for a creditor in satisfying a judgment against a debtor’s goods and 
chattels; a ca. sa. (capias ad satisfaciendum) is a writ authorizing a sheriff to arrest a 
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In his indictment of state government corruption in Georgia, Thomas Norwood sarcas- 
tically referred to the “philanthropy” of Atlanta entrepreneur Hannibal I. Kimball 
(above), who sold his Opera House (below) to the state for its use as a capitol building 
in 1870. Engraved portrait above from Wallace P. Reed, A History of Atlanta (Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1889). Photograph below courtesy of the Atlanta History Center. 
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Chief Justice who, before the election, could see no office for the 
negro in the Constitution, but after his appointment and confirma- 
tion found a plain provision for one in the Code;** and by the aid of 
a full faculty of rhetorical doctors under the name of private sec- 
retaries to purge here, amputate there and dissect everywhere, your 
Excellency has been partially able to conceal your diminished head. 
‘The remainder of the ostrich, except the head, has always been offen- 
sively in view. Your capacity, compared with your office, finds a 
happy illustration in the picture of Hop O’My Thumb strutting in the 
Ogre’s seven league boots.** Had your Excellency stuck to your 
agency, by the use of your faithful mirror, through whose aid you 
have brought that angelic smile to such charming perfection, you 
might have acquired credit for the single merit of amiability.**> But 
now that shallow artifice no longer has power to deceive, its re- 
semblance to your ancestral prototype, who could “smile and smile 
and be a villain,” is so striking that even “treachery will not trust” 
you.*° 

And yet it may be an interesting question in ethics, to the curious, 
whether your Excellency is so deserving of perdition as your deeds 
imply. The man is but the child grown up—you were born a monster 
not of due time, and you are but the child acting in the man. Upon 
this theory alone, can your present eminence be explained? You were 
by nature rotten, and you had to rise. And unless the antiseptic of 
public virtue shall arrest the corrupt current of the times, your Excel- 
lency continuing to rise, because you continue hourly to rot, may drift 
into the Presidential chair in 1872.3” 


debtor against whom a judgment has been made; a dedimus (dedimus potestatem) is a 
warrant authorizing testimony to be taken; and a mittimus is a warrant authorizing a 
person’s commitment to prison. 

*8Speaking in support of ratification of the 1868 constitution, Joseph E. Brown 
had denied that it allowed blacks to hold office. After his elevation to the Supreme 
Court, however, Brown supported black office-holding rights in an important and 
controversial case, citing the state’s legal code as justification. Atlanta Daily New Era, 
March 25, 1868; White v. Clements, 39 Georgia Reports 232-85. 

34A tiny fairy-tale hero, similar to Tom Thumb, who appears in a story of Charles 
Perrault (1628-1703). 

’5His Democrat contemporary I. W. Avery described Bullock as “a large, hand- 
some, social specimen of a man, pleasant-mannered, and well-liked” (Avery, History, 
384). In Norwood’s view, the same traits suggest a sort of superficial, glad-handing 
bonhomie uncharacteristic of a gentleman. 

’*Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1.5.108 [all Shakespeare citations are to G. Blakemore 
Evans, textual editor, The Riverside Shakespeare (Boston, 1974)]; Junius to the Duke of 
Grafton, June 22, 1771, The Letters of Junius, 2 vols. (New York, 1848), 2:94. 

37Robert Toombs, who was suspected of being Nemesis, earlier used a similar 
image of buoyant corruption in his famous “Bush Arbor” speech of July 23, 1868. 
Columbus Sun, February 28, 1871; Pleasant A. Stovall, Robert Toombs: Statesman, Speaker, 
Soldier, Sage (New York, 1892), 325. Other images from sources available to Norwood, 
such as state treasurer N. L. Angier’s testimony before Congress, appear in the letters, 
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Perhaps your warmest supporter did not suppose when you as- 
sumed your present office that you contemplated the perpetration of 
one-half the crimes which have made your name so infamous. But 
opportunity is fruitful of conception. You began with fraud in the 
count of the election returns and, through an accomplice trained for 
the work, proclaimed yourself Governor on a minority vote,”* and 
have already attained an honorable distinction among such worthies 
as Nero, Jonathan Wild* [See below, after letter’s conclusion] and 
Benedict Arnold.*® You confederated with brutal negroes and every 
thieving adventurer from the region of your nativity, to destroy the 
peace and prosperity of those who, in your days of obscurity and 
need, had received you with an unreserve surpassing far the confi- 
dence inspired by your face. Eager to do them wrong, but too stupid 
to conceive the plan, you became the vile tool and political pimp of 
cunning knaves, through whose devices and your opportunities, you 
have made your name classic in the annals of crime. History has 
recorded the name of but one Erastratus. But your Excellency has 
eclipsed his fame. It was reserved to your genius to destroy yourself 
in attempting to destroy the temple.*° The aspect you present to the 
world is pitiable in the last degree. With every opportunity to honor 
your name and your unfortunate offspring—whose greatest crime is 
their paternity—you have perverted your feeble abilities in one sense- 
less, persistent effort to make rogues respectable. Even your deep, 
personal interest in the success of the vile endeavor, cannot palliate 
the baseness of the intent. 

My purpose in addressing you is not in the hope to mitigate your 
abhorrence of a virtuous act. The leopard cannot change his spots. 
Nor do I expect to produce any purity in your administration. Her- 
cules, with a thousand rivers, could not diminish its incrusted filth. 
Augea istud stabulum re purgare [To cleanse that Augean stable of 
yours”] would be as futile as your daily attempt to hide the vulgar 
jackdaw under the plumage of the peacock."' Nor need I look for one 


though it is uncertain whether this represents careless paraphrasing or an attempt to 
suggest other public figures for the role of Nemesis. 

*8In an election marked by fraud, Bullock won the gubernatorial election of 1868, 
defeating Democratic candidate John Brown Gordon by a majority of little more than 
7,000 votes; Democrats asserted that the clection had been stolen, and so testified 
before Congress. Bullock’s “accomplice,” Colonel Edward Hulbert (1823-1888), was in 
1867 the Republican chief voter registrar and later was superintendent and manager 
of the 1868 election. 

*°Norwood places Bullock in the company of a brutal Roman despot, a notorious 


English thief, and the American arch-traitor. 

“Erastratus (more commonly Herostratus) sought an immortal name by burning 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, one of the wonders of the ancient world. 

“In Aesop’s fable, the lowly jackdaw, competing to become king of the birds, 
appears before Zeus in plumage collected from other fowl. 
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sensitive emotion. The blood of a man who can ruthlessly oppress the 
down-trodden, promote vice, honor rascals, insult women, malign 
the good, and glory in the prostitution of Executive privilege, is too 
thick and too dark to tinge his cheek with even the aurora of a blush. 

But I have a purpose which, unlike your reformation, is not en- 
tirely hopeless. It is to assist you in your determination to live in 
history. You need not quake and cry out for your military guard. I 
have no intention, however much desired by some, to hasten your 
apotheosis. I wish to reserve you for future sittings as the happiest 
subject, living or dead, for an artist’s brush. And as nothing but good 
should be said of the dead, were your Excellency translated, my occu- 
pation would be gone. Virtues are recorded for imitation. And vice, 
when so gross as to shock the sense of the most abandoned, loses all 
power to corrupt, and should be held up as a beacon to posterity. 
Without embalming, your suicidal name will soon decay; but I hope, 
with the abundant spices of our vernacular, to save it from the sewer- 
age of history. For the present generation the work would be super- 
fluous. With them its charnel perfume will never pass away. But with 
even the proudest triumph of the last [lost?] Egyptian art, in my 
humble effort, posterity must still mourn the loss of the chiefest 
charm of the creature while in life. I need hardly say I mean your 
Excellency’s practiced angelic smile. They will, notwithstanding, be 
measurably compensated for the loss by escaping the Joab-blade* 
which now follows that sweet smile as surely and quickly as the bolt 
succeeds the electric flash. The evil you have done will outlive your 
imperishable ignominy; but Georgians will rejoice that your malice, 
though surviving the grave, will be impotent to oppress and malign 
the children of your former benefactors. NEMESIS. 


February 9th, 1871. 


- *Though your faithful imitation of this hero’s virtues almost pre- 
cludes the thought of your ignorance of his history, I beg, neverthe- 
less, to introduce him to your acquaintance, through the courtesy of 
two respectable authorities “He was the greatest rascal, coward, 

traitor, tyrant and hypocrite,” &c.—(Thackeray.) “A picture of com- 
plete vice, unrelieved by anything of human feeling, and never by 
accident deviating into virtue.”—(Scoit.)* 


42Samuel 2:27. “And when Abner was returned to Hebron, Joab took him aside in 
the gate to speak with him quietly, and smote him there under the fifth rib, that he 
died iets 

48Jonathan Wild (1682-1725), a London rogue, infamous both as thief and thief- 
taker, whose life ended on the gallows. 
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Your Excellency may very justly spurn the acquaintance, because 
of your superior attainments. But you should not decline it, as the 
difference in your favor is only in degree. Should you seek the society 
of equals only, you must end your solitude by suicide. 


March 2, 1871. 


LETTERS FROM NEMESIS—NUMBER 2: 
To “His Excellency,” R. B. Bullock: 


Since my respects to your Excellency, under date of the 9th ul- 
timo, I have taken a glance along that noble line of statesmen, scholars 
and gentlemen, who at the call of the white voters of Georgia, have 
done honor to themselves, and illustrated the high office now dishon- 
ored by yourself. They were the rightful successors—you are but the 
Pretender. They came at the call of the people. You, with vulgar 
intrusion, came self-invited, and forcing your way by the bayonet. 
They came to bless; you came to curse. When they spoke, their words 
fell like pearls and precious gems. Your utterances chill and disgust 
like the ugly, venomous toad. Prosperity followed in their footsteps 
like ingots dropping from the cornucopia. Blight and mildew, de- 
struction and bloodshed, robbery and assassination, peculation and 
perjury, have been the fruits of your administration. It is the hotbed 
of every vice. 

Pardon me for recounting the names of a few of those noblemen 
whose virtues and talents, were you capable, would make your Excel- 
lency blush with shame. Josiah Tattnall, D. B. Mitchell, William 
Rabun, John Clark, William Schley, Peter Early, John Forsyth, 
George M. Troup, George R. Gilmer, Wilson Lumpkin, James Mer- 
riwether, Charles J. McDonald, Howell Cobb, Herschel V. Johnson, 
and Charles J. Jenkins!** At the foot of this array of giants, crawls 
your microscopic Excellency. What a lame and impotent conclusion! 
What a sudden, shocking step from the sublime to the ridiculous! 
The antithesis is painful in the extreme; while the comparison is ab- 
solutely cruel. “Hyperion to a Satyr”*® gives no relief to the bewildered 
mind in search of a fitting contrast. Their genius, intellect and worth 
were, to your Excellency, as the expansive disc of the warm, genial 
sun, to the baleful ignis fatwus [“will-o’-the-wisp”] shedding its mid- 


“Norwood lists thirteen of the eighteen governors who served from 1801 to 1857, 
along with only one of the four men who held the office during Reconstruction: 
Charles J. Jenkins. Conspicuously absent is Joseph E. Brown, governor from 1857 to 
1865, while James Merriwether—an Indian agent, never a governor—is unaccountably 
present. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1.2.140. 
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night glimmer in fens and bogs. In the twilight of that glorious day 
which their genius illuminated, their collosal [colossal] forms are seen 
like polished pillars, supporting that grand old temple of Wisdom, 
Justice, and Moderation,“ into which, under cover of the gloom over- 
shadowing the fair State, and betokening the night of despotism, you 
have creeped and are ravaging like a gloating Vandal. 

Were I meticulous, I should feel compunction lest the thought of 
suggesting to you this humiliating contrast was of design to drive you 
at once to suicide. I will, as far as truth will bear me out, atone for 
the unkindness of the retrospect by showing a faint resemblance to 
your Excellency in one of your predecessors. He flourished near the 
end of the last century and suddenly closed his official career, and 
sacrificed his character by a corrupt combination to close out the 
wealth and honor of the State in the attempted sale of the Yazoo 
lands.*” Your Excellency will recognize the likeness by consulting your 
balance sheet as you review your own distinguished services in the 
repeated reconstruction of the State;** in closing out the State Road 
and the State’s credit; in the purchase of the Opera House and the 
Executive Mansion;*? in the failure of the State Road, for ten months, 
to pay a farthing into the Treasury, and a score or more of like oper- 
ations.® So far the resemblance is perfect. There is a point of dissimi- 
larity, however, which your self-knowledge will not fail to detect. He 
assumed the office with some little reputation for integrity, and left 
it without any. Your Excellency began as he left off. 

Thus far in my first letter, and in this, I have only stated the 
conclusions of the public mind, just as an algebraist or geomitrician 
[geometrician] lays down his problem and then proceeds to its dem- 
onstration. But these conclusions are the logical sequence of every 
step in your career. That career is but one syllogism. The premises 
are perfect—the conclusion, a damning demonstration. For, without 


**The “temple” depicted on the Great Seal of the State of Georgia has three col- 
umns, before which are displayed scrolls bearing the words of the state’s motto: “Wis- 
dom, Justice, Moderation.” 

*7George Mathews (1739-1812), governor of Georgia (1787-1788; 1793-1796). 

**The factors contributing to the reimposition of military rule in Georgia in late 
1869 included the state’s support of Horatio Seymour over Grant in the 1868 presiden- 
tial election, the General Assembly’s expulsion of its black members the same year, and 
the legislature’s failure in 1869 to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment. For the last men- 
tioned, some authorities give partial blame to Bullock, who also lobbied very actively 
in Washington, D.C., for renewed military rule in Georgia. Gillette, Retreat from Recon- 
struction, 186-87; Conway, Reconstruction in Georgia, 185 n.86; 182. 

*°The purchase of an Atanta banker’s residence as the new executive mansion was 
not as controversial as the purchase of the Kimball Opera House, which also occurred 
in late October 1870. Indeed, “no one has ever successfully contended that the state 
did not get a good buy” on the mansion. Avery, History of Georgia, 445; Franklin M. 
Garrett, Atlanta and Environs, 3 vols. (New York, 1954), 1:835. 

*°The complicated financial misdealings involving the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road are thoroughly described in Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 238-45. 
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logic in your head, your heart with unerring certainty has saved you 
the mortification of ever, “even by accident, deviating into virtue.” If 
consistency be a jewel, how rich in woe will be the heritage of your 
offspring! Clarum et venerabile nomen [“An illustrious and venerable 
name”! 

But I must not longer deprive your Excellency of the delight with 
which you meditate on your iniquities and witness the contortions of 
your victims. I will, therefore, review one of your last executive acts, 
which, perhaps of all others, you contemplate with greatest pleasure 
and pride. 

Just before its only harmless act—which was to adjourn—that 
body, called by courtesy, the General Assembly, passed an act to or- 
ganize the District Court.*! That convocation of Georgia’s vagrants 
(and let me here premise, I speak only of its majority) clothed you 
and the Senate with power to appoint the Judges of that Court. With 
that lack of discrimination which has prevented you from distinguish- 
ing the public treasure from your own, you seem to be unable to tell 
where your power ends, and the Senate’s begin; and you have, there- 
fore, assumed to fill those offices without the consent of the Senate. 
It is possible you may have taken counsel of high judicial authority, 
and the question may be prejudged. It is probable you consulted your 
own heart and attempted, through some of your appointees, to regain 
by a venal judiciary the strength your party has lost in the General 
Assembly.®? The fact in either case remains unaltered—you are guilty 
of usurpation! 

If the power to appoint, “with the advice and consent of the Sen- 


ate,” means anything, it means that no original appointment can be 


‘'The District Court Act, associated with black politician Tunis G. Campbell, im- 
plemented the 1868 constitution’s plan for replacing the inferior courts with new 
tribunals to reduce the case load of the superior courts. The district courts had jurisdic- 
tion over both civil cases and “all criminal cases not punishable with death or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary”; they would hold no jury trials “except upon the demand of 
the accused.” Supporters envisioned these tax-supported courts as efficient and low in 
cost (though almost half of Georgia’s senatorial districts were excused from having 
them); critics described the system as “expensive and cumbrous,” its officers as “ignor- 
ant and dishonest partisans.” The most frequent complaint aired in the press, however, 
was that the system was organized unconstitutionally, since the Senate had not acted 
on the nominations of the district judges and district attorneys. Georgia Laws (1870), 
32-36; Walter McElreath, A Treatise on the Constitution of Georgia (Atlanta, 1912), 336-37; 
Albert Berry Saye, A Constitutional History of Georgia, 1732-1968, rev. ed. (Athens, 1970), 
269; Atlanta Daily New Era, December 8, 1871; Avery, History of Georgia, 444; Macon 
Weekly Telegraph and Messenger, April 11, 1871; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, February 
2a ovle 

°2In the December 1870 election, voters sent Democratic majorities to both houses 
of the General Assembly, costing many Republicans their seats. Bullock, however, had 
numerous judgeships at his disposal, for the 1868 constitution had returned to the 
governor the appointment of judges who under the previous constitution had been 
elected by the legislature or the people. Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 270-71; 
Saye, Constitutional History, 257, 269. 
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made until the Senate shall concur. But you assumed that the 
Judgeships were vacant and, therefore, you had the right to fill them. 
An apologist, over the signature of “Albus,’®® silences all comers by 
asserting that it is quibbling to say these offices were not vacant. He 
maintains that the appointments are legal because the form of your 
commission is regular. As well might he defend your lawless incur- 
sions on the State Treasury, to pay hush-money to a subsidized press, 
under the pretext of compensation for publishing your elastic procla- 
mations, because your warrants are in proper form.*! The remainder 
of his apology is based on the constitutional clause which gives the 
Governor power to fill vacancies in certain contingencies. His argu- 
ment is this: the Governor has power to fill a vacant judgeship; the 
judgeship of the District Court was vacant, therefore you (the Gover- 
nor) had power to fill it. To reach his conclusion he assumes as 
granted, in his second premise, the only question he is trying to estab- 
lish, that is, was the office vacant? That logic was not beget of Whate- 
ly.°> Nor can it be the offspring of a “white.” It so resembles your 
Excellency’s head as to cast suspicion on the legitimacy of its birth. 

“Albus” again asserts that this office was certainly vacant, “unless 
a vessel must be once filled and poured out before it can be empty.” 
Without determining how a vessel can be poured out, it is sufficient to 
answer that, if the Legislature has declared that the Judges shall be 
appointed, not by the Governor alone; nor by the Senate alone, but 
by the Governor and the Senate, even “Albus” will admit that the 
vessel cannot be legally filled by the Governor alone, but that it re- 
quires the concurrence of both. Your power to fill a vacant office must 
not be inferred from your ability to fill an empty purse. 

The act organizing the Court points out in words of no uncertain 
sound, how those Judges shall be appointed; and the Constitution has 
nothing to do with the question. The Act reads, “the Governor shall 
appoint with the advice and consent of the Senate.” This is the orig- 
inal appointment. After the office is thus filled, should a vacancy 
occur by death, resignation, promotion, impeachment, or otherwise, 


°s“Albus” (Latin for “white”) had defended the new district court system in a letter 
printed in the Atlanta Constitution of February 22, 1871. He responded to Nemesis’ 
attack in a letter printed March 17, 1871 in the Constitution, in which he reargued his 

- rather weak case and carefully placed all pronoun references to Nemesis in the 
feminine case. The Tribune had earlier noted that, strictly speaking, Nemesis was a 
“Female Divinity.” New York Tribune, March 1, 1871. 

**Bullock’s administration paid hefty sums to various newspapers to publish a large 
number of essentially needless proclamations. Anti-Bullock journals, of course, got 
none of this business and derided those that did as “proclamation papers” to suggest 
that they had been bought. 

>>Richard Whately (1787-1863), educator, Anglican divine, and famed logician. 
Reputedly, Norwood’s “logical mind” was a major strength in the courtroom, along 
with his “dreaded sarcasm.” Charles C. Jones, Jr., et al., History of Savannah, Ga. (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 1890), 431. 
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then, and not till then, will your constitutional form to fill vacancies 
come into play. (1 will show in a moment to the conviction of any fair 
minded friend whom you may call upon to read and explain this 
letter, that the words, “or otherwise,” do not apply to this statute.) 
How can a vacancy occur by death unless the man who dies was in 
office? How can a man resign an office which he never held? How 
can he be promoted (literally, [“]moved forward,”) unless he is an 
incumbent? How can he be impeached until he imitates your exam- 
ple, and has been malfeasant in the office? These are the kinds of 
vacancies contemplated by the framers of the Constitution, and no 
other. 

But finally, the Constitution has limited your power to fill even 
such vacancies as these. “Albus” quotes the words correctly, but the 
brilliancy of your achievements, in disregard of that once honored 
instrument, dazzled his understanding. “When any office shall be- 
come vacant by death, resignation or otherwise, the Governor shall 
have power to fill such a vacancy, unless otherwise provided by law!” The 
law organizing the court provides, that the Governor and the Senate 
shall fill them. If you can appoint without the advice and consent of 
the Senate, that portion of the statute is worse than nonsense. Did 
the Legislature mean nothing more than to give you a power already 
given to you by the Constitution.[?] Such a construction seems un- 
generous to even that pons assinorum [“bridge of asses”] which sup- 
ported your caravan of sins so patiently and so long. Let it be granted 
that these offices were vacant, yet the vacancy was not such as is 
contemplated by the Constitution. 

Why, then, did you not convene the old or new Senate, and submit 
your nominations for its confirmation? Was it because of tender con- 
sideration for the people’s purse? The unparalleled economy of your 
administration gives much plausibility to the suggestion. The more 
they think of it, the more the people will honor you for the motive, 
and thank you for once passing their pockets. Or, was it because you 
doubted the loyalty of the old Senate? You had no cause to doubt the 
truculency of its majority. To the extent of their capacity, for over 
two years, they were as true to their dishonor and the spoils, as you 
ever required them to be. They never refused their perquisites and 
trifling per diem,” or surprised their constituents (if any they had) 
by even one attempt to curb your malignity. 


**Avery asserted that during the 1868 session of the General Assembly the Repub- 
licans drew per diem pay not only for their time in session, but also for almost two 
weeks of recess. “The expelled negro members drew some $28,938 of pay for the time 
they did not serve. As the members holding their places drew per diem, there was a 
heavy amount of double pay made.” Such spending, according to Avery, made the 
1868 session more expensive than the 1853-1862 sessions combined. Avery, History of 
Georgia, 444. Lawyer, journalist, and politician, I. W. Avery (1837-1897), edited the 
Atlanta Constitution from 1869 to 1874 and enjoyed access to the Democratic inner circle 
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Why did you not convene the Senators[-Jelect? You need not give 
a reason; your virtues furnish many, and any one sufficient. Deter- 
mined to gratify your hatred of your superiors, you seized the bit in 
your teeth, and endeavored to tear away from the restraints of law. 
You knew the new Senate would not conform [confirm] your scurvy 
politicians, and that the old could not because it is defunct. Let us 
pause a moment at its tomb. Peace to its ashes!—the world will never 
see its like again. So harmless—when asleep; most determined even 
when bonds®’ were most expected; so devoted to your Excellency and 
the public treasury; so united by “the cohesive power of public plun- 
der;”°* of each of its majority, who resisted everything except tempta- 
tion,”® it may be said in praise, “he was as mild a mannered man as 
ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.”® Let us inscribe an epitaph, which 
your Excellency will admire, and then pass on. Nil teligit [tetigit 2], non 
cepit [“He touched nothing that he did not take”)! 

An apologist, ignorant of your character and administration, 
might, through charity, infer that your assumption of the power to 
appoint those Judges was from an error of judgment in construing 
the law. But we now come to a feature in the action which silences all 
apologists. It has no key; no hypothesis, except in turpitude. I need 
not explain to you that I refer to the character of some of your 
appointees to that office of vast powers for good or evil. I will cite 
but one instance at present in proof of this charge. I allude to the 
nomination of one of your bosom companions to the Judgeship of 
the district comprising Chatham, Effingham and Bryan. The people 
of Georgia have been educated to believe that the Judiciary is the last 
bulwark of their freedom. They have, heretofore, seen their Execu- 
tive officer select men of high moral character, of legal attainments, 
if not of acknowledged ability, to fill judicial offices. However parti- 
san, however rancorous in spirit, no Governor has ever before at- 


during the three decades following the Civil War. His history of Georgia from 1850 
to 1881, “decidedly Bourbon in tone,” is noted for its adulatory treatment of the career 
of Joseph E. Brown. Ellen Barrier Garrison, “Avery, Isaac Wheeler,” Georgia Biography, 
1:40. 

°7The Bullock regime’s bond policies were central to oft-repeated charges of fiscal 
corruption, and there were indeed widespread abuses involving gold, currency, and 
railroad bonds. Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 229. See also, for an overview of 
southern Republican corruption, with several Georgia examples, Eric Foner, Recon- 
struction, America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877 (New York, 1988), 384-92. Ironi- 
cally, Norwood later “served as agent for some of the Bullock bonds,” a factor con- 
tributing to his defeat in the 1880 race for governor. Ward, Georgia Biography, 2:753. 

**A popular paraphrase of John C. Calhoun’s “the cohesive power of the vast 
surplus in the banks” from his speech of May 28, 1836. Richard K. Cralle, ed., Speeches 
of John C. Calhoun .... (New York, 1858), 568. 

**This epigram is very similar to a famous line in Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, which it antedates by two decades. 

6°A paraphrase of Byron, Don Juan, st. 41. 
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casei 


A major source of Norwood’s indignation toward Governor 
Bullock was his appointment of black politician James M. 
Simms to a judgeship of a district that included Norwood’s 
own Savannah. Photograph of Simms courtesy of Hargrett Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries. 


tempted, for party purposes, to corrupt the Bench. Even the people, 
when Judges were elective, and under the bitterest political hostility, 
have held the Judiciary high above the strife. But with Radicalism 
nothing is sacred—not even the sanctuary of God. In this nomination 
you seem to have consulted only with Belial, Beelzebub and your own 
heart, and to have been aping the nepotism of your master, Grant.*' 


"Belial is a biblical demon (1 Samuel 10:27) also found in Paradise Lost, which 
classic Norwood had known since youth. According to Milton, a “Spirit more lewd/Fell 
not from Heaven, or more gross to love/vice for itself.” Beelzebub, a “prince of devils” 
in the Bible, is the fallen angel who in Paradise Lost suggests attacking God by confound- 
ing man. Norwood, Culloden, 23; Milton, Paradise Lost, 1:490-92; 2:379-85. 
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I learn there were five other applicants, well endorsed, for this 
office; that all, except Sims [sic], are white men; that one was a 
Radical of the dirtiest water, and drowns his pillow with as grievous 
Jeremiads as your Excellency does because he was not born a negro; 
that the five were all members of the Bar, of years standing, and 
several of fine ability; that three were of good moral character, and 
one had been a Judge of the County Court and held it till the Court 
was abolished. With these facts before you, and under the solemnity 
of an oath “faithfully to execute the office of Governor of the State 
of Georgia, and, to the best of your ability, to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution thereof,” you, after mature deliberation, 
pushed aside every respectable and qualified applicant for this 
Judgeship, and selected the one who was after your own heart. I have 
not the honor of his acquaintance, but your Excellency has enjoyed 
the distinguished favor of his companionship and odor for four long 
years. Of him (with the change of a word) you could say with David, 
“He was mine equal, my guide and mine acquaintance. We took sweet 
counsel together and walked away from the house of God in com- 
pany.”®* During the brief periods of your distressing separations, you 
were partially solaced by epistles from your Jonathan, in his mood, 
orthography and syntax. You had thoroughly acquainted yourself 


°Born a slave in Savannah, James M. Simms (1823-1912) purchased his freedom 
in 1857 with money earned through his carpentry skills. For teaching slave children 
to read, he was apparently whipped and fined in 1863, the same year that his name 
appeared on a Savannah edition of William Wells Brown’s The Black Man: His Antece- 
dents, His Genius, His Achievements. Escaping through the blockade to Boston in 1864, 
Simms returned to Savannah in 1865, having been ordained a minister, an ordination 
not recognized by his hometown clergy. He seems to have worked with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for a while and also published a newspaper, the Freemen’s Standard. Entering 
politics, he won a seat in the state House of Representatives, where he was very active. 
Expelled and reinstated, he became very vocal in demanding that the white Republican 
leaders give blacks a fairer share of state and local offices. Running for the Georgia 
Senate in 1870, he was beaten by Rufus Lester, Norwood’s former law partner. 

The Savannah Morning News lampooned Simms’ initial (if not only) appearance on 
the bench in an article entitled “‘God Help the Court.” Having lost his judgeship, 
Simms secured a patronage post at the Savannah Customs House by the end of 1871, 
during which year he also won an $1,800 discrimination suit against a Virginia railroad 
company. In later years Simms concentrated on preaching and authored The First 
_ Colored Baptist Church in North America (Philadelphia, 1888). In the church as well as in 
politics, Simms was a controversial figure who encountered criticism from both blacks 
and whites, but sometimes won their grudging admiration as well. On balance, he was 
among Georgia’s more remarkable black politicians of the period. E. K. Love, History 
of the First African Baptist Church (Savannah, 1888), 165-67; Edgar Garfield Thomas, 
The First African Baptist Church of North America (Savannah, 1925), 134-35, 100-101, 
106-107; Edmund L. Drago, Black Politicians and Reconstruction im Georgia (Baton Rouge, 
La., 1982), 59; Savannah Morning News, March, May 19, and November 9, 1871. The 
most comprehensive account of Simms’ life is found in Robert E. Perdue, The Negro 
in Savannah, 1865-1900 (New York, 1973), passim. 

Psalms 55:13-14. 
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with his personal history, which, being without redeeming fact, com- 
mended him to your love. You, therefore, had full knowledge of his 
absolute disqualification for any office wherein intelligence, integrity, 
urbanity and decency can have a place. You knew that he had not 
even a rudimentary education; that he is as vindictive towards the 
white race as Satan or your Excellency would have him be; that he 
was not only the most objectionable, but the least qualified, of all the 
applicants; and that he was odious beyond expression to the wealth, 
intelligence and virtue of the First Senatorial District and of the State 
wherever his vices have made him known. You knew that his antece- 
dents, when in slavery and in the very community over whose prop- 
erty and liberties you are eager to make him arbiter, were such that 
decency forbids their mention;* you knew, finally, that he has never 
read, even the primer of law and, like your Excellency, could not tell 
whether a supersedeas is to hang up a party, or to hang up his case.°° 
And yet with this knowledge, you vindicate your oath by attempting 
to appoint such a creature Judge over the District having the greatest 
wealth, the largest population and commercial interests of any in the 
State; with a salary of two thousand dollars to be taxed of the white 
citizens alone, to pay an officer they despise. 

Your Excellency is certainly no copyist. You have a genius pecu- 
larly your own. You have improved on the refined cruelty of the 
savage who flays his victims alive. You would flay him alive and tax 
his estate to pay for the operation. 

But I must not do you the injustice not to mention that you have 
given to the public your reason for this nomination. It was in a letter 
written for you by a frothy rhetorician in reply to a young gentleman 
nominated by you to the office of Attorney for the First Senatorial 
District, who indignantly spurned the proffered honor, because you 
coupled with it the requirement to recognize as an equal one of your 
negro associates.°° The reason you assign is, that the people of 


“Called “devilish, fighting, burning” Jim Simms by one newspaper, Simms was 
also said to have received his nickname, “Fiddlin’ Jim,” from his past employment as 
fiddler in a brothel. Savannah Morning News, January 20, February 10, 1871. 

°° A supersedeas is a writ authorizing a stay of proceedings. One newspaper reported 
mock-seriously that since Simms had supposedly been coachman to John Elliott Ward 
(a baseless rumor), “Bullock thought that [Simms] might have learned something of 
the laws of the state from having driven the carriage of a good lawyer.” Under the 
District Court Act, even that ludicrous preparation was unnecessary: the minimal qual- 
ifications were that appointees to judgeships be at least thirty years of age and residents 
of their districts for at least a year. Savannah Morning News, January 20, 1871; Georgia 
Laws (1870), 33. 

*In an interesting incident related to the district court controversy, Thomas R. 
Mills (1845-1916), a young Savannah lawyer and prominent Democrat, asked for 
Simms’ recommendation, as a Radical with influence, for the office of district attor- 
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Chatham had shown their appreciation of your nominee to this 
judgeship, by accrediting him to the General Assembly in 1868: and 
as they esteemed him worthy to make laws, you are justified in ap- 
pointing him to execute them. Do you mean to say that every member 
of a Georgia Legislature is fit to be a Judge? Your defense means 
that, or it is a confession of your guilt. Would you assert that every 
Governor of Georgia is qualified for the bench? You thus attempt to 
insult an injured people by retorting what you know to be untrue, as 
an excuse for a high misdemeanor. You know that, following the 
leadership of unwise counsellors in 1867 and ‘68, the good people of 
Chatham and the State allowed the elections to go by default, that a 
large number, under the registration fraud was disfranchised; that 
many more refused to register, and that the election was carried by 
negroes who, tickled at the novelty, voted again and again.” As the 
head of the Radical party in Georgia, you know there are barely 
whites enough to fill the offices, while the rank and file, more honest 
and more respectable, but more stupid, are all negroes. And yet you 
affect to justify a crime on the ground that you have only sought to 
continue honors which the people of Chatham first conferred. As 
well might Arnold have been made commander in chief after his 
treason, because he had once been honored with an inferior position. 
As well might Judas have been translated to Heaven after taking the 
thirty pieces of silver, because he had before been one of the disciples. 
As well might your Excellency expect the confidence of even the 
negroes in Georgia, after your record as Governor, because they were 
once duped by your treacherous smile. After such a defense, you 
need no marble bust to perpetuate your genius. Nature foreseeing 
your greatness has saved posterity that expense. She cast your head 
and breast in brass AND MADE THEM BOTH HOLLOW!®* 
NEMESIS. 


ney—apparently not knowing that Simms was to be the district judge. Mills soon re- 
pudiated his action in a convoluted public letter, blaming Simms for conspiring to 
embarrass him. Unhurt by the incident, Mills before long was sent to the General 
Assembly as one of Chatham County’s representatives. See the Savannah Morning 
News of February 10, 1871, for Mills’ letter regarding the case, and the Atlanta 
Constitution of February 7, 1871, for Bullock’s version, cited by Norwood, which 
includes both Mills’ letter of application for office and Simms’ letter recommending 
him. Bullock suggests that Mills declined the post offered because of “specious 
indignation manufactured by a few gentlemen in Savannah, and fulminated 
through the prints of that city... .” 

°7Such voting irregularities are described in Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, 
206, and Avery, History of Georgia, 372-73. 

6°The context suggests brass’s traditional association with shamelessness. 
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Marchi 2 ale 7ly 
Pen Portrait of an Extraordinary Bullock! 
BY NEMESIS.—NO. 3. 


To “His Excellency,” R. B. Bullock: 


Your Excellency will pardon me for correcting a few typographi- 
cal errors which appear in my two letters lately addressed to you. An 
intelligent reader might amend the text, but I know your Excellency, 
like Martha, is troubled about many things, and may be just now 
engrossed in preparation for your hegira.” 

In paragraph Ist (letter number one) “ministerial” should be 
magisterial. Your ministerial career has not yet commenced. The fail- 
ure of the mortgager to foreclose on Wade and Douglass during 
the westward trip of the Tennessee leaves them on Grant’s hands for 
disposition before your Excellency can be heard.’! You have the con- 
solation of knowing, however, that merit—which with your party is 
ranked in the inverse ratio of principle—does not always insure pro- 
motion. The qualified applicants are far too numerous for the offices 
provided by law. Republics are known to be ungrateful, and presi- 
dents sometimes forgetful after dinner. But your master will not over- 
look your merits. He is not entirely given to cruelty. Were Grant as 
wicked as he is weak, and had no kith or kin, history, after a cycle of 
near two hundred years, would repeat itself as after the Monmouth 
rebellion, and Akerman, with you as executioner, would be a Jeffreys 
“campaigning” in the South, and happy beyond expression.” With 
him as judge and jury, the assize would then, indeed, be perfect; and 
your appointment most humane. The rebels falling victims to the 
judge’s mercy, if they survived the shock of your Excellency’s ghastly 


Luke 10:41. 

In writing of a hegira, Norwood predicts Bullock’s flight from Georgia the follow- 
ing October. 

"President U. S. Grant’s attempt to annex Santo Domingo was in progress as the 
Nemesis letters appeared. In January 1871, three commissioners, including Benjamin 
F. Wade, with Frederick Douglass as their secretary, had traveled to Santo Domingo 
aboard the U.S.S. Tennessee on a “visit of inquiry.” Rough seas delayed the ship’s arrival, 
leading to press reports (hopeful, in some Democratic newpapers) that the ship had 
been lost with all aboard—that the “mortgager” had foreclosed. Atlanta Constitution, 
February 18, 1871; Milledgeville Federal Union, February 21, 1871; Macon Weekly Tele- 
graph and Messenger, February 21, 1871. 

“Amos T. Akerman (1821-1880), a Georgia Republican and Grant’s attorney gen- 
eral (1870-1871) is here compared to Lord Chief Justice George Jeffreys (1645-1689), 
who presided over the infamous “Bloody Assizes” after the Monmouth Rebellion of 
1685 and sent numerous rebels to their deaths. 
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Although government graft and corruption would later be among the richest themes 
exploited by cartoonist Thomas Nast, his admiration for Grant inspired the sketch 
above, in which the beleaguered president is shielded by “Truth” from such barbs as 
those hurled by Norwood. Nast cartoon from Harper’s Weekly, April 13, 1872. 


smile, would gladly call for death by the guillotine or gallows to escape 
the horrors of a second glance. 

In the 5th par., in the sentence “the remainder of the ostrich—ex- 
cept the head,” §c.—heart was written where “head” occurs. The simile, 
your Excellency, is not inapt. It grows in favor, upon reflection. Vor- 
acity and stupidity are the distinguishing characteristics of that ani- 
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mal. Green bushes and pebbles are the weakness of the one—green- 
backs and diamonds the failing of the other. Again, the body of the 
ostrich is of huge dimensions, while the head is very small. Or- 
nithologists, tell us, that in running, it never deviates from one direc- 
tion. Ever since your sublimation, your Excellency has held, but one 
straight course and that decaensus avereno |descensus Averno: “a descent 
into Hell”]. But singular enough, the lower you get, the higher you 
rise. The partricians of Rome served the brains of the struthio-camelus” 
(the African species) as a rare and luxurious dish. The people of 
Georgia would most gladly forego the dish, and rejoice even to know 
that the American species carries that luxury in its head. It has instinct 
sufficient to feather its own next, but not brains enough to keep it 
from being foul. 

In paragraph 7, in referring to your Excellency’s offspring, in the 
expression, “whose greatest crime is their paternity,” cwrse was written 
for “crime.” Nothing was further from my thoughts than the inten- 
tion to add to their misfortune the imputation of wrong. While the 
iniquities of their father will pursue them to the third and fourth 
generation, it will be their calamity and not their sin. You will pardon 
me for suggesting that the evil might be mitigated by one or the other 
of two resorts. The first is simple, very simple—as simple as its inven- 
tor. The expense is nothing—the manipulator dexterous and wonder- 
fully versed in the priestcraft of Mammon.” It is to issue at once a 
proclamation of pardon to yourself—His Excellency Rufus B. Bul- 
lock, pardoning Rufus B. Bullock, the culprit! The credit of the sug- 
gestion is due to your own genius in pardoning a recent offender in 
advance of an arrest, or even a charge of a crime.” 

Its adoption on yourself may save you from arrest; probably from 
impeachment; possibly from conviction. Should you be solicitous about 
future offenses, either repeat the proclamation at the close of each 
day, or purchase from His Excellency the Governor of Georgia, an 
indulgence to cover all meditated crime. Tetzel” still lives in the per- 
son of His Excellency, and “a fellow feeling makes him wondrous 


*sGenus and species of the ostrich. 

“A predictable use of the biblical personification of worldly wealth. See, for exam- 
ple, Luke 16:9, 11, 13. 

Presumably Varney A. Gaskill, whose June 1870 pardon was “given in anticipa- 
tion of prosecution for violating section 4,402 of the Code of 1868... .” The 1868 
constitution gave the governor broad pardoning powers, including “power to grant 
pardons in all cases, before as well as after conviction, except in cases of impeachment.” 
Between August 1868 and October 1871, Bullock granted over 500 pardons, and 
abuse of the pardoning power was considered by the Democrats to be one of the most 
serious charges against him. Avery, History of Georgia, 446-47; McElreath, Treatise, 163; 
Testimony taken by Committee appointed to investigate the Official Conduct of Rufus B. Bullock, 
Late Governor of Georgia (Atlanta, 1872), 80, 70, 87. 

Johann Tetzel (1465-1519), the Dominican monk whose claims regarding the sale 
of indulgences (ecclesiastical “pardons”) provoked Martin Luther. 
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kind.””’ Besides, the cost is not even “the parcel of a reckoning””’® his 
Executive. warrant will draw, even though Angier and the statute” 
stand guard at the treasury. But should your Excellency, with that 
Roman abnegation of self, which has so distinguished you from all 
your predecessors, feel constrained by that motto non sibi, sed aliis,*° 
which forms your rule of action, to deny yourself even the small 
indulgence of a pardon, as the second and only hope I recommend 
a change of name. There is certainly something corrupting in its 
initial. Even your Excellency, who doubts all things save total deprav- 
ity, cannot doubt after reading the honorable list in which your name 
stands “proudly eminent.” Among them a few are Belshazzar, Balaam 
(who smote your great progenitor with a staff for showing the family 
trait—perverseness)[,] Bacchus, Balak, Barabbas, Borgia, Barbason, 
Barnadine, Bluebeard, Blodgett, Bryant, Belcher, Bradley, Biteal, 
Beelzebub, Butler and Bullock.*®! Can this be accident? Were the worst 
of characters in history, and in fiction also, christened with that initial 
because predestined to be wicked, or did the initial work such direful 
results? His Satanic Majesty is no exception. Deferring to superior 
merit he took his rank two grades below and called himself—devil. 
Philologists have made many interesting and important discoveries of 
late years. I commend to their consideration, in view of the revelation 


™Paraphrased from David Garrick’s Prologue on Quitting the Stage (1776). 

**Shakespeare, J Henry IV, 2.4.101. 

“Dr. N. L. Angier (1814-1882), treasurer of the state of Georgia (1868-1872). An 
anti-Bullock Republican, he provided much evidence of the governor’s financial im- 
proprieties to the press and various congressional committees. A. St. Clair-Abrams, 
Manuai and Biographical Register of the State of Georgia, for 1871-2 (Atlanta, 1872), 5. For 
the statutes that limited the governor’s access to treasury funds, see Angier’s testimony 
in N. L. Angier, Treasurer of Georgia, to the Reconstruction Committee, in reply to Governor 
Bullock and Further Comments on the Affairs of Georgia (n.p., 1870), 4-7. 

*“Not for ourselves, but for others,” the motto of the Trustees of the Colony of 
Georgia, was displayed on their seal in the Latin quoted by Norwood. 

‘This seems to be an elaboration of the simpler and more effective “B’s without 
Honey!” employed at the Bush Arbor rally in 1868. (See Thompson, Reconstruction in 
Georgia, 224.) Belshazzar: coregent of Babylon, in whose presence Daniel interpreted 
the handwriting on the wall, foretelling Babylon’s destruction (Daniel 5); Balaam: 
prophet whose ass rebuked him for attempting to curse Israel (Numbers 22); Bacchus: 
Roman god of wine and revelry; Balak: Moabite king who wished Balaam to curse 
Israel (Numbers 22); Barabbas: the imprisoned insurrectionist freed by the people 
instead of Christ (Mark 15:6-15); Borgia: the Spanish family whose exploits in Renais- 
sance Italy made their surname a byword for “unbridled power, lust, and greed”; 
Barbason: a fiend (Shakespeare, Henry V, 2.1.54); Barnadine: dissolute condemned 
murderer in Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure; Bluebeard: Perrault’s vicious wife- 
murderer; Foster Blodgett (see note 28); John Emory Bryant (see note 27); Edwin 
Belcher and A. A. Bradley, black Georgia Republicans; Biteal: apparently a corruption 
of Bydiel, a demonic conveyor of occult secrets; Beelzebub, the “prince of devils”; 
Benjamin F. Butler: Republican politician widely hated by white southerners because 
of his wartime occupation of New Orleans—he attempted to aid Bullock in trying to 
prolong Georgia’s period of Reconstruction. 
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made above, how it ever came to pass that Horace Greeley’s name 
does not commence with B.* 

These philologists tell us that centuries ago the inquisitors of Spain 
habitually wore heavy beards to heighten the terrors of their pres- 
ence, and that by metonomy [metonymy] (the moustache typifying 
the character), the inquisitor was, by his victims, called bigote. This, 
your Excellency, from your inquisitorial skill and practice, knows to 
be the Spanish word for beard or moustache. the bigger the beard, 
the bigger the bigot! What, then, must be the fierce bigoty [bigotry] 
of your Excellency, if to be measured by that furious appendage, 
waving like two bloody banners over the battlements of your brazen 
cheeks, when, with top-boots, spurs, and ivory-handle whip, “like 
feathered Mercury, you turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, and witch the 
world with noble horsemanship!”** 

The last error to which I shall refer occurs in my second letter. 
In referring to your Legislature (its majority) as the pons asinorum 
over which you rode so often at pleasure, either the printer or myself 
put in the latter word one s too many for good orthography. If the 
error be mine, it only shows that the nature of the subject was in my 
thought at the moment; and how much mightier is the truth than the 
arbitrary rules of language. If the printer added the letter, it proves 
that he was better acquainted than I was with that General Assembly. 
In either case, if you and your party are wise you may draw from this 
error in orthography a most instructive lesson. Truth cannot be 
changed by the arbitrary acts of man. And your efforts, born of fury 
and hate, to raise the negro to the station and dignity of the Southern 
white race, are as silly and futile as the attempt of Xerxes to bind the 
ocean with an iron chain, or of your Excellency to give a sincere 
smile.™* 

Your Excellency, “I did not think to shed a tear in all your mis- 
eries”*? but how can one restrain the course of nature after learning 
that the Tribune of this city** has spoken well of your [you]? This is 
the curse of Cain—it is greater than you can bear. Whatever may 


“Horace Greeley (1811-1872), Republican editor of the New York Tribune. Though 
long disliked by Georgia Democrats, Greeley—as Grant’s opponent—was to receive 
their votes in the 1872 presidential election. (Note that although Norwood tries to 
squeeze Greeley into his list of “B’s,” Joe Brown, an obvious candidate for inclusion, 
is missing.) 

*°A paraphrase of Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV, 4.1.109-110. 

“Herodotus, The History, 7:35. 

**Shakespeare, Henry VIII, 3.2.428-29. 

““Norwood succeeded in this attempt to persuade readers that Nemesis was writing 
from New York City. Two Georgians then residing there were indentified in print as 
likely suspects: lawyer and journalist Salem Dutcher (1838-1917) and Charles C. Jones, 
Jr. (1831-1893). Savannah Daily Republican, March 24, 1871; Augusta Chronicle and Sen- 
tinel, April 5, 1871. Readers were also obviously meant to be led off track by the letters 
being published in an Augusta rather than a Savannah paper. 
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Norwood denounced 
the “total depravity” 
of Governor Rufus 
T. Bullock by link- 
ing him alphabetically 
with the “worst char- 
acters in history and 
fiction,” including Bac- 
chus, Barabbas, Bor- 
gia, Bluebeard, and 
Benjamin Butler. En- 
graved portrait of Bul- 
lock from Wallace T. 
Reed, A History of At- 
lanta (Syracuse, N.Y., 
1889). 





have been the common opinion of your Excellency, no one supposed 
before that you had sunk so low. Have you suborned the nation’s bawd 
—this Jezebel whose Ahab occupies the Captal [Capital], and who, by 
false witness of her “sons of Belial,” laboriously plied for twenty years, 
set on the dogs of war to rob the South of her possessions?*’ 

Had the Tribune condemned your course, I might reject the evidence 
of all my senses and think you virtuous. I have seen and felt your tyranny. 
I have tasted the cup of sorrow pressed by your hand to the lips of a 
brave and noble people. I have heard their groans when under your 
iron heel, and to the remaining sense your Excellency’s name has grown 
so odiously odorus [odorous] to all the State, that “fire and brimstone” 
only can work its fumyative [fumigative] air. But this Trbune may not 
be be [sic] bought. If so, so much the worse. If her fickle favor is volun- 
teered, you should suspect yourself—yea, more—do what others are 


87With allusions to the evil monarchs of First Kings, Norwood cast the Tribune as 
Jezebel to Grant’s Ahab. In this context the “sons of Belial” are abolitionists. In Milton’s 
words: “ . when night/Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons of Belial, 
flown with insolence and wine.” (Paradise Lost, 1: 501-502.) In keeping with the insistent 
allusiveness of the Nemesis letters, the Tribune entitled its attack on Nemesis “Sounding 
Brass” (1 Corinthians 13:1), while the Chronicle returned fire in an article headlined 
“Nemesis—The Galled Jade Winces” (Shakespeare, Hamlet, 3.2.242-43). The latter 
printed the Tribune’s blast in full to show how innocuous it was considered. New York 
Tribune, March 1, 1871; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, March 7, 1871. 
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doing—swear you are not honest! [T]hen, spurning the approval of this 
mendacious meretrix—whose praise is calumny—turn back and lead a 
virtuous life. 

A few of the Georgia press likewise show symptoms of disturbance 
produced by my two letters.** That they and the Tribune here should 
turn upon me, is no more surprising than it is auspicious. They fear 
the loss of their alms which your munificence bestows at the State’s 
expense. These are but Nature’s scavengers. They come, we hardly 
know how or when; but common observation tells us why. Their pres- 
ence is neither the harbinger of approaching dissolution, or the evi- 
dence of death. Nature supplied them to Herod when he became too 
vile to live, and they crawled away with him into his grave.*® Let not 
their successors squirm, or rise and buzz (as their nature and form may 
be) at my approach. They choose from instinct and feed on garbage. 
Let them fatten on the corruption which, expressed by its own superin- 

_cumbent bulk and weight, is dripping from and reeking around the 


Executive chair. 
NEMESIS. 


April 18, 1871. 


Pen Portraits of a Remarkable Bullock. 
BY NEMESIS—NO. 4 


To “His Excellency” R. B. Bullock: 


I closed my second letter—on the appointment of your negro 
judge—before it was finished. The subject was not exhausted. Indeed, 
like your stupid wickedness, it is inexhaustible. It is not my purpose 
now, however, to do more than inquire into the motives which con- 
trolled you in making this most remarkable selection. 

An apology is really due the public for again bringing “between the 
wind and their nobility” two such unhandsome corses® as your Excel- 
lency and His Honor, your tadpole Judge. It is sufficient to say, it is not 
from taste, but of necessity. The cart must needs pass through the streets and 


“Georgia newspapers that attacked Nemesis included the Atlanta Daily New Era, 
the Macon Telegraph and Messenger, the Griffin Star, and the Quitman Banner. See Savan- 
nah Morning News, March 3, 11, 1871; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, March 7, 1871: 
and Atlanta Daily New Era, March 9, 1871. 

“According to Josephus, worms began to consume portions of Herod’s body be- 
fore his death. Antiquities of the Jews, 6:5. 

*’Paraphrased from Shakespeare, I Henry IV, 1.3.44-45. 
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gates to reach Gehenna.®' Prophylactics and closing the windows of the 
eyes can alone prevent offense. 

‘Taste is not a matter of choice, when a peaceful traveller, pursuing 
the even tenor of his way, is suddenly aroused by the frightful demand, 
“Your money or your life!” Nor is one’s charity less severely tested 
when, not so frightfully, but with equal effect, his purse is politely taken 
under the mockery of legal forms. But, when the assailant swings from the 
creaking gibbet, or serves his country, in regulation suit, within four prison 
walls, the assailed can consult his self-respect, and leave the felon to his 
fate. “He that hath ears to hear, LET HIM HEAR!”22 

I am further encouraged not to desist from a second reference to 
the monstrous attachment between your Excellency and his Honor, by 
considering that no possible association can be more offensive to the 
public, than are the malignity and vice which daily gush from the depths 
of your occult nature and flood the land. 

This marvelous infatuation is only equalled by the disgust which it 
begets. Those of classic turn inquire whether you twain, like Castor and 
Pollux, are not the product of one egg. Leaving mythology in discontent, 
others turn to history and doubt no more that Damon and Pythias lived 
and loved. But as their devotion seems to have been of stuff too stern 
to meet the exigency of your case, the discursive mind soars to the 
elystum of romantic love, and finds a faint resemblance to the passion 
of your Excellency, for His Honor, in the consuming fire of Abelard 
for adorable Heloise.%* It is true, the color of your imamorato flatters, 
somewhat, the poetry of the comparison; but is not solid Bismarck 
more charming to the eye than solid black? And who shall chide your 
Excellency for your taste in choosing between the two, since in your 
exile from your own race, no other choice remains? 

The passion of gentle Desdemona for her dusky Moor, seems tame, 
indeed, compared with the grappling by your Excellency of him who 
also “wears the shadowed livery of the burnished sun.”*’ He, too, may 
have told you 

“Of being taken by the insolent foe and sold into slavery,” while you, 
“with greedy ear, devoured up his discourse” and swore 

“Twas pitiful—twas wondrous pitiful,” and wished “that Heaven 
had made you such a man.”* 


“In ancient times the refuse of Jerusalem was carted beyond the walls to the Valley 
of Hinnom, or Gehenna. There fires constantly burned, leading to the customary 
translation of Gehenna as “hell.” 

Mark 4:9. 

°*°Respectively, classical literature’s mythological twins and legendary friends, along 
with the famous medieval lovers. 

Perhaps a variation on a slang term of the period, “Bismarcker,” meaning “to 
cheat.” 

Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, 2.1.2. 

°**Shakespeare, Othello, 1.3.137-38, 149-50, 161-63 (quoted imprecisely). 
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Enamored Venus beseeching cold Adonis, transported by her very 
desperation, rose very near the height of your devotion to His Honor. 
How like your Excellency’s taste, her final protestation— 


“Say that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 

And nothing but the very smell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 

For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 

Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by smelling.”*” 


But all these fail to fully illustrate the spiritual miscegenations of 
your Excellency with this child of Ebo.%* No instance in all the past of 
history, legend, or in romance—none in the illimitable range of fancy, 
or the attested records of human devotion—can be found of love so 
tender. For with His Honor’s love assured, you immolate yourself to 
gain his favor. There was once a couple of amorous cousins, which 
more, perhaps, from family type and resemblance to your Excellency 
and His Honor, than from the otherwise force of of their affection, 
remind us most of your felicity. Their billing fired an admiring poet’s 
fancy, and they found immortality in the lines: 


“The baboon kissed the monkey’s sister— 
He kissed so hard he raised a blister.”%° 


Divine afflatus! Could “honor’s voice provoke the silent dust’!°° 
of its possessor, how happily would he tune his inspired lyre to em- 
balm in song a love differing from his former theme only in its stronger 
adhesive power, and the greater simplicity of the devotees. But I leave 
you to suck the honied dew from His Honor’s responsive lips—to 
quaff this Circean cup which has turned you into what you are, without 
even the hope of transformation by your Ulysses, who, unlike his 
classical namesake, has tasted the magic potion, and now lies with you 
in the same wallow.'®' Let no one longer wonder at the love which, 
like the ligament between Eng and Chang—the Siamese twins—binds 
His Honor and your Grace together.!°? Par nobile fratrum [“A noble 
pair of brothers”]! The heavens have their constellations formed of 


“Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis, 11. 439-44. 

°8A term for natives of the African country of Benin, who in the antebellum South 
were considered undesirable slaves because of supposed tendencies toward escape or 
suicide. Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), 43-44. 

**From the anonymous nonsense song, “The Monkey’s Wedding.” 

'°'Thomas Gray, “Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard,” 1. 43. 

''A Homeric allusion to Circe’s transformation into swine of the men of Odysseus 
(Latin, Ulysses). 

'®Chang and Eng (1811-1874) were joined inseparably. 
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animals, and devoted lovers translated thither by the Gods. Why may 
not your Excellency and His Honor soon enjoy like beatitude, since 
in the celestial zodiac we find Aries, the Ram, and Taurus, the Bull, 
hard by Gemini, the Twins?! 

Let us now proceed to the main question, which is, your motive 
in making such a nomination. There are but five motives which can 
have influenced a Governor in the appointment of a Judge; first, the 
public good; second, favoritism; third, a valuable consideration; 
fourth, malevolence; and fifth, to effect some special object, as, for 
example, to legislate relief judicially to dishonest debtors; or, to secure 
to the negro the right to hold office; or to sustain a contract (as 
ex-gratia [exempli gratia: “for example”, a lease), in which the Gover- 
nor is personally interested. Which one, or more, of these motives 
controlled your Excellency in making this nomination, while not 
avowed, may be the subject of induction. 

Was it to save the public good? The negro electors, whom you 
smiled into favor in 1868, must have presumed you knew the essential 
qualities of all officers whom the Constitution grants you power to 
appoint. 

Judges are among them, and what are the elements you should 
seek for in one to fill a judgeship? They are purity; legal attainments 
and intellectual strength; freedom from partisan rancor, bias or prej- 
udice; and social respectability. The first, to insure his aim at justice; 
the second, to enable him to reach his aim; the third, to prevent 
deflection from his aim; and the fourth, to command respect. Tested 
by this standard, how stands that thing you call “HIS HONOR”? Those 
who know him need no proof that he possesses not the semblance of 
any of these requisites. To such as know your Excellency, but not His 
Honor, his unworthiness is demonstrated by saying, he is your friend. 
Did you, then, seek the public good by nominating the most ignorant, 
the most disreputable, the most corrupt, the one of least legal knowl- 
edge, and most revengeful towards the white race, of all the appli- 
cants before you? Perhaps you did—when Dogberry'™ sits in judge- 
ment, familiar with his own pedigree, he knows best what to write 
himself down. As your Excellency is adorned with every grace and 
virtue, in degree and kind, of which your nominee can boast, the 
country will be surprised, if you forego the ambition to sit where 
Marshall and Taney,'® by your standard, were sadly out of place. 
“Fools dare rush in where angels fear to tread.”!° 


13While Taurus the Bull is an obvious reference to Bullock, Aries the Ram—as a 
reference to Simms—suggests Shakespeare’s miscegenation metaphor in Othello, 
1.1.88-89. 

'4The illogical, word-mangling constable in Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing. 

'5John Marshall (1755-1835) and Roger B. Taney (1777-1864), who had served 
consecutively as chief justice of the U.S. Supreme Court for most of the nineteenth 
century. 

106 Alexander Pope, An Essay on Criticism, 3:66. 
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But in this nomination we find harmoniously blended all the other 
motives—favoritism, a consideration, a special object and personal 
revenge. Your friend had served you faithfully in the past—you 
hoped to make his blood avail you in the future. That you ever 
dreamed he would be confirmed, no one will give you credit for. 
That he would be allowed to even attempt to sit as Judge, no one 
supposes you considered probable. But in his nomination there was 
a hope that you might secure a benefit to yourself. Your persistent 
and herculean labors, through mendacity and subordination, directed 
towards securing renewed Congressional usurpation and continued 
military rule in Georgia, leave no room for doubt that you hoped and 
expected an outraged people would swing the impostor to a limb, and 
thus prolong your term of office. Nor is this inconsistent with your 
favoritism and love for your deluded victim. “The end justifies all 
means”?!°” is the first article of your faith. The end to be attained was 
worthy of the sacrifice. Abraham to gain a greater blessing than the 
love of his son of promise, reared an altar for his immolation'**—and 
Brutus, like your Excellency, “was an honorable man.”'!°? No one 
doubts the love of the mother who, to appease an angry idol, consigns 
her infant to the Ganges, or swells the hecatomb of sacrifice to 
Moloch.''° No one doubts the groveling appetite of your Excellency 
for his sweet-scented Honor; but no one doubts the far exceeding devo- 
tion of your Excellency to your office and the treasury. 

Your desire for revenge sprung from the manly and defiant oppo- 
sition which, from all reports, your iniquitous course has invariably 
met from the people of the District where your nullius filius [“bas- 
tard”] was to minister in your name. In every way in which they have 
been allowed to speak and act since your fraudulent accession, they 
have rebuked your wicked folly and spit upon your accidental robes. 
Socially, you have been ostracized; morally, abhorred; politically, 
pitied; officially, scorned; and personally, gibed. Hence, you hate 
them, and would be revenged. Thwarted in your oft-repeated efforts 


'"Variously ascribed to St. Jerome (ca. 340-420), Herman Busenbaum (1600-1668), 
and Matthew Prior (1664-1721). 

'*Genesis, 22:9. In late February 1871, one of the newly appointed district judges, 
Col. George W. Fish, had been murdered from ambush near the Macon County court- 
house. At the time it was feared by Democrats that the incident would be “tortured 
into a Ku-Klux outrage on an inoffending Radical.” Convicted of the crime, however, 
were two Radicals, one of them a disappointed applicant for Fish’s district judicial post. 
Georgia Weekly Telegraph and Journal &F Messenger, March 7 and May 30, 1871; Macon 
Telegraph and Messenger, April 11, 1871. 

'Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 3.2.82. 

"In First Kings, a deity to whom the Israelites sacrificed children by burning. 
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to injure them, you stand at bay, and impatiently offer insult. Nor is 
this keen desire in any wise abated by the poignant remembrance of 
your own political defection. While they have stood by their record 
of 1861, you have denied the faith and sold your spurious patriotism 
for a mess of pottage.''' The reminiscence is not pleasant to your 
Excellency, but, like a nauseous drug, it may be wholesome. When, 
in 1861, the people of Savannah were engaged in preparation for a 
descent on Fort Pulaski, history records the fact that you had enrolled 
the terrors of your visage as a forlorn hope to charge, at a respectful 
distance, the arsenal at Augusta. Unfortunately for your country the 
charge was never made, and you were deprived of the epitaph you 
so much covet—dulce et decorum est pro patria mort [“It is pleasant and 
honorable to die for one’s country”]. Whether the commandant at the 
arsenal recognized your portentous smile approvingly and surren- 
dered at discretion, or whether you volunteered because you knew 
the arsenal had been surrendered, history fails to tell us.'!? But from 
your heroism since displayed in nimble amblings about the capital, 
when compassed round by Federal bayonets—not to speak of your 
intrepid charges made on the treasury—posterity can readily deter- 
mine. Of one fact, at least, your conduct since the war leaves no room 
for doubt—that while during the war your legs were “running with 
the hare,” your “heart, in truth,” was “barking with the hounds.”'" 
But I am done with the subject of your love, at least until some 
further amorous demonstration shall shock propriety and disgust the 
public sense. I too have given offense in applying the misnomers of 
“His Excellency” and “His Honor” to two such wooden figures, and 
I must explain, at least as to yourself. I do not call you by your proper 
title from self-respect. I have not called you rogue, because pleonasm 
is bad rhetoric. I cannot call you robber, for that implies some courage. 
I will not call you traitor, because that presupposes trust and confi- 
dence. It were unjust to you to call you villain, as that would leave 


Phrase taken from the 1537 Geneva Bible’s heading for the 25th chapter of 
Genesis, which includes the story of Esau’s sale of his birthright to Jacob. 

'2The Chronicle for February 24, 1871, had contained a brief mention of Bullock’s 
presence at the arsenal’s surrender, as “a volunteer in the ranks of the Clinch rifles.” 
Bullock had gone on to become an officer in the C.S.A. Quartermaster Department 
and was entitled to be called “Colonel,” as he often was during the Reconstruction 
period. Since Norwood himself had no war record (and was himself called colonel only 
by courtesy), it was well that he wrote this anonymously. His lack of appeal in later 
elections has been partially explained by his lack of Confederate military credentials. 
Memoirs of Georgia, 2 vols. (Atlanta, 1895), 1:731; Ward, Georgia Buography, Qian, 

113A pparently a paraphrase of “Hold with the hare and run with the hounds.” 
Humphrey Robert, Complaint for Reformation (1572). 
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you undistinguished among that herd, above which, like Saul of Kish, 
you tower head and shoulders.'* Among all these you are HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY! I “give unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s”—and say “HIS 


EXCELLENCY,.”™5 
NEMESIS. 


4] Samuel 9:2. 

Matthew 22:21. Bullock fled the state in late October 1871, but five years later 
was arrested and brought back to Georgia for trial. By that time, “public opinion had 
changed, some witnesses had died, and others reversed their testimony dramatically.” 
Acquitted of the charges against him, Bullock spent most of the remainder of his life 
in Atlanta, “where he became one of the city’s most prominent citizens, active in busi- 
ness, civic, and religious activities.” In his history of Georgia, published just a decade 
after the attacks on Bullock by Nemesis, I. W. Avery wrote: “Seeing Gov. Bullock 


to-day, a quiet, autumnal figure moving in the streets of Atlanta, . . . one finds it 
difficult to recall the portly, gorgeous personage that . . . was the central power of a 
successful crusade that... made him autocrat of Georgia. . . .” James F. Cook, “Bullock, 


Rufus Brown,” Dictionary of Georgia Biography, 1:139; Avery, History of Georgia, 419. 

Born in New York state in 1834, Bullock died there in 1907. He told his side of 
the Reconstruction story in Address of Rufus B. Bullock to the People of Georgia (n.p., 1872) 
and “Reconstruction in Georgia,” The Independent, March 19, 1903. 


Ulrich Bonnell Phillips’ 
Plantation and Frontier: 
The Historian as Documentary Editor 


By JOHN DAVID SMITH 


FTER a half century of debate over his significance to the 
historiography of the South, Georgian Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips (1877-1934) remains a controversial and enigmatic fig- 
ure.' A Georgia native, Phillips viewed the South with affection 
and sought to defend it from attacks by neoabolitionists. He 
did so in part by establishing southern history as a research 
field. Trained in the “scientific” historical methodology of his 
day, Phillips ultimately surpassed all others of his generation 
in the appreciation and use of plantation records and other 
southern manuscript materials. Similarly, as a conservative on 
the race question and member of the white southern intellec- 
tual elite, Phillips had few rivals. Although he repeatedly pro- 
fessed objectivity, Phillips escaped neither the anti-black prej- 
udice of Jim Crow America, nor his inherited perception of 
blacks and other working-class peoples as inferiors. Following 
in the footsteps of his friend Frederick Jackson Turner, early 
in his career Phillips applied Turner’s geographic and 
economic determinism to the study of slavery and the South. 


'See John David Smith and John C. Inscoe, eds., Ulrich Bonnell Phillips: A Southern 
Historian and His Critics (Westport, Conn., 1990). 


Mr. SMITH is Alumni Distinguished Professor of History at North Carolina State 
University. 
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Phillips later expanded his outlook and interpreted slavery, and 
much of southern history, as falling within the broad realm of 
social history. Phillips’ American Negro Slavery (1918) and Life 
and Labor in the Old South (1929) attest to the thoroughness of 
his research, the broad influence of his sometimes controversial 
interpretations, and the high literary quality of his exposition.” 

Despite all that has been written on Phillips and his valuable 
scholarship, his work as a documentary editor has remained 
largely unexamined, possibly because many historians them- 
selves have a bias against editing as second-class work.* Much, 
however, is to be learned about Phillips’ view of history and his 
methodological approach to it by examining his contributions 
as an editor. His best known edited works include Plantation 
and Frontier Documents, 1649-1863 (2 vols.; 1909), The Correspon- 
dence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb 
(1913), and Florida Plantation Records from the Papers of George 
Noble Jones (co-edited with James David Glunt, 1927).* This 
essay focuses largely on Plantation and Frontier. 

Several factors inclined Phillips toward editorial work. First, 
he ranked as one of the South’s most persistent advocates of 
modern archival practice in the early twentieth-century South. 
Phillips underscored the difficulties historians of the South ex- 
perienced accessing the region’s historical records. In 1903 
Phillips was appointed to the American Historical Association’s 
(AHA) Public Archives Commission, and served on the AHA’s 
Historical Manuscripts Commission from 1909 to 1913.5 He 


*Phillips is the subject of two biographies: John Herbert Roper, U. B. Phillips: A 
Southern Mind (Macon, Ga., 1984), and Merton L. Dillon, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips: Histo- 
rian of the Old South (Baton Rouge, La., 1985). 

‘See Brooks Simpson, “Editors, Editing and the Historical Profession,” OAH News- 
letter (May 1989), 8-9. 

‘In addition to these three documentaries and the edited articles mentioned in this 
article, Phillips also edited “South Carolina Federalist Correspondence, 1789-1797,” 
American Historical Review 14 (July 1909), 776-90, and “Some Letters of Joseph Haber- 
sham,” Georgia Historical Quarterly 10 (June 1926), 144-63. 

*Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year, 1903, 2 vols. 
(Washington, D.C., 1904), 1: 409 [hereinafter cited as AHA Annual Report]; AHA Annual 
Report, 1908, 1: 19; AHA Annual Report, 1913, 19. On Phillips’ long and persistent 
interest in archives and manuscripts, see John David Smith, “Keep ’em in a fire-proof 
vault’—Pioneer Southern Historians Discover Plantation Records,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly 78 (Summer 1979): 376-91; and Smith, “The Historian as Archival Advocate: 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips and the Records of Georgia and the South,” American Archivist 
52 (Summer 1989): 320-31. 
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perceived documentary publication as a natural corollary to 
the preservation of records.° Phillips felt compelled to make 
available to a broad audience the rich manuscript sources that 
he personally had uncovered. Second, Phillips valued scholarly 
accuracy with a passion and relished the give-and-take of his- 
torical criticism. Finally, he was ambitious and almost obsessed 
with publishing. In 1907 he described himself as “a man in a 
hurry.”” Recognizing this trait, J. Franklin Jameson, editor of 
the American Historical Review, once advised Phillips “that you 
have a good deal of time before you and need be in no haste 
to publish.” Jameson added: “Secure reputations, valuable 
when a man is fifty or sixty, are not to be had but by taking a 
good deal of pains and time for the execution of everything 
that a man prints over his name when he is young.” A decade 
later Jameson described Phillips as “young and impulsive, and 
always somewhat eager to get into print.”* 

And publish Phillips did, authoring five books, editing three 
documentary collections, and writing scores of articles and re- 
views.° In 1902, when Phillips earned his Ph.D., the field of 
historical editing was poised for change. The movement toward 
the collection, preservation, and publication of historical rec- 
ords began in France in the 1830s. But in nineteenth-century 
America, literary, “filiopietistic” editors doctored, altered, omit- 
ted, and mutilated texts bordering on deliberate falsification." 
In 1895 the AHA established a Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion that adopted modern principles of editing patterned on 
the third Versammlung deutscher Historiker that also met in 


°Phillips, “Documentary Collections and Publication in the Older States of the 
South,” AHA Annual Rport, 1905, 1: 200-204. 
; 7Phillips to Richard T. Ely, October 28, 1907, Richard T. Ely Papers, State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. 
8J. Franklin Jameson to Ulrich B. Phillips, December 12, 1905, American Historical 
Review Editorial Correspondence, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Jameson 
to H. Morse Stephens, October 11, 1915, in Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, eds., 
An Historian’s World: Selections from the Correspondence of John Franklin Jameson (Philadel- 
phia, 1956), 185. 
°See Fred Landon and Everett E. Edwards, “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Professor Ulrich Bonnell Phillips,” Agricultural History 8 (October 1934), 196-218. 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, “The Editorial Function in United States History,” 
American Historical Reviw 23 (January 1918), 280-81; Clarence E. Carter, “Historical 
Editing,” Bulletins of the National Archies, no. 7 (August 1952), 5-7. 
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For all the attention paid to the historical scholarship of 
Georgia-born Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, few scholars have 
fully recognized the significance of his pioneering efforts in 
documentary editing. Photograph of Phillips courtesy of Har- 
grett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia 
Libraries. 


1895. By 1909, when Phillips’ first major documentary ap- 
peared, the AHA had already published four major editing 
projects: the letters of John C. Calhoun, Salmon P. Chase, and 
the French ministers to the United States, 1791-1797, and the 
diplomatic archives of the Republic of Texas." 


"“Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American Historical 
Association,” AHA Annual Rport, 1896, 1: 478-79; “Organization and Activities,” AHA 
Annual Report, 1909, 21. 
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As the new century unfolded, the editing field thus lay wide 
open for a professional scholar like Phillips. He stood armed 
with scholarly standards and determined to establish himself 
quickly as a leader in the new field of southern history.'? Phil- 
lips appreciated the labor involved in editing and recognized 
the value of documentaries as primary sources. His edited 
work, in fact, played an important role in Phillips’ reputation 
as the leading scholar of his day on the Old South. He em- 
ployed many of the plantation materials that he located and 
edited in the early twentieth century again and again in his 
later writings. 

In a review essay written in 1903 Phillips first exhibited the 
sharp critical sense that later characterized his editions. He con- 
sidered the volume under review, a monograph on internal 
improvements in Alabama, “superficial, undigested, and in 
scope too limited to fit the title. The author . . . gives little 
indication of ever having seen an old map of Alabama or a 
newspaper published in the State before the Civil War.” In 
1905 Phillips fired a broadside at Virginia’s documentary pub- 
lication program, the Virginia State Papers series. According 
to the historian, the Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other 
Manuscripts, 1652-1781 (1875-1893) constituted “an unsys- 
tematized mass of heterogeneous and often worthless items.” 
Years later Phillips excoriated an author because his book was 
“regrettably hard to use,” lacked a table of contents, chapter 
titles, coherent footnote citations, an index, and, Phillips added, 
any “readily apparent sequence of themes.” It was not beyond 
Phillips, even as a mature scholar, to comment on the poor 
quality of indexes and shoddy proof reading. More happily, in 
1927 Phillips praised Helen T. Catterall’s Judicial Cases Concern- 
ing American Slavery, judging “the editing beyond reproach.” 
_ Such enthusiasm, however, resulted not from a lack of trouble- 
shooting on Phillips’ part. He confessed that for a brief moment 
at least, he thought that he had spotted a typographical error 
or a misspelled word. But no, Phillips admitted, “the dictionary 
trapped the trapper.” And in 1931 Phillips even detected a 
“superfluous and erroneous” footnote in his own Florida Plan- 


'2Mary-Jo Kline, A Guide to Documentary Editing (Baltimore, 1987), 2-4. 
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tation Records. Phillips judged this “a fearful example of what 
ought not to be,” and wisely observed that “the fewer the notes 
one inserts, the smaller the prospect of error.” Phillips assumed 
full responsibility for the erroneous footnote which, he admit- 
ted, “is all my own.”?® 

Phillips’ earliest edited work appeared in a series of undis- 
tinguished articles in the obscure Gulf States Historical Magazine 
in 1903-1904. Teaching at the University of Wisconsin, Phillips 
had easy access to the Draper Manuscript Collection at the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. His articles basically provided 
“copies” of documents from that collection, including an 1800 
bill for newspaper advertising in Kentucky, manuscripts per- 
taining to Indian wars along the frontier, and territorial land 
grants. One article was an admittedly “rambling” piece based 
on selected nineteenth-century town records of Milledgeville, 
Georgia. During these years Phillips also conducted extensive 
surveys of Georgia’s records for the AHA." In his edited arti- 
cles Phillips provided brief introductory remarks and sparse 
annotations. They exhibited little of the editorial rigor found 
in his three more mature documentaries. For example, Phillips 
offered the reader scant information concerning his editorial 
style, especially the method of transcription he selected. 

Although these early articles reveal littke concern on Phil- 
lips’ part for any logical or consistent editorial procedures, he 
nonetheless recognized the documents’ value as_ primary 
sources. From the land records he concluded, like Frederick 
Jackson Turner before him, that “the keynote of the land policy 
in the [Old] South was the demand for liberality.” He believed 
that the central theme of western expansion “was the belief in 
the rights of the people,” especially their “impatience with any 


"Phillips, “Early Railroads in Alabama,” Gulf States Historical Magazine 1 (March 
1903), 345; Phillips, “Documentary Collections and Publications in the Older States of 
the South,” 1: 202; Phillips’ review of Theodore D. Jervey, The Slave Trade, Slavery, and 
Color, in American Historical Review 32 (October 1926), 169; Phillips to the Editor, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1922, Phillips to Henry E. Bourne, June 7, 1931, American Historical Review 
Editorial Correspondence; Phillips’ review of Catterall, Judicial Cases Concerning Amer- 
ican Slavery and the Negro, in American Historical Review 32 (January 1927), 332; Phillips 
to J. H. Easterby, April 17, 1931, J. H. Easterby Papers, South Caroliniana Library, 
University of South Carolina. 

"See “The Public Archives of Georgia,” AHA Annual Report, 1903, 1: 439-474; and 
“Georgia Local Archives,” AHA Annual Report, 1904, 555-96. 
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policy which hindered their enjoyment of the bounties of na- 
ture.” Phillips interpreted land acquisition as a “process” and 
emphasized the fundamental importance of inexpensive and 
plentiful lands “for the profitable use of slave labor and the 
plantation system.” Commenting on the uncalendared hun- 
dreds of volumes of Draper manuscripts, Phillips wrote en- 
thusiastically that they “include a very great amount of all sorts 
of historical data” for social and economic analysis. “The only 
trouble,” he added, “is to find it.” From the Milledgeville docu- 
ments Phillips deduced that “materials exist for a complete . . . 
history of any given community and of the South as a whole.” 
He cautioned, however, that access would be achieved “only by 
diligent search, and it can be wrought into history only by intel- 
ligent and persevering interpretive study,” and promised that 
“the rewards awaiting the patriotic historian who sets forth the 
clear and convincing truth about the South will be great enough 
to blot out the memory of his tedious labor.” 

By 1908, having already published two monographs and 
numerous articles on slavery and the plantation system, Phillips 
was a rising star in the field of southern history. He moved 
south to teach for the first time when Tulane University hired 
him away from Wisconsin to come to New Orleans. A year 
later, in 1909, Phillips published Plantation and Frontier, his 
most important documentary edition. These hefty tomes, total- 
ling over 750 letterpress pages, comprised volumes one and 
two of the ten-volume Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society (1910-1911), published by the American Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research (ABIR). In 1904 reform economists Richard 
‘T. Ely and John R. Commons established the ABIR at Wiscon- 
sin and planned their monumental documentary spanning three 
centuries of American labor history. Commons had primary 
responsibility to see the series through to publication in 1910 
and 1911. After heated discussions, Ely, Commons, and the 
publisher, Arthur H. Clark, agreed to issue Phillips’ volumes 


'ePhillips, “Documents,” Gulf States Historical Magazine 2 (July 1903), 58-60; Phillips, 
“Documents,” ibid. 2 (March-May 1904), 412, 419n; Phillips, “The Draper Collection 
of Manuscripts,” ibid., 421-22; Phillips, “Historical Notes of Milledgeville, Ga.,” abid. 2 
(November 1903), 171. 
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Phillips clashed with the series editors of the Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society over whether his name would ap- 
pear on the title pages and spines of his volumes. Volume I title page 
from an original copy in the University of Georgia Library. 


separately, in 1909.'° The cumbersome project was delayed by 
financial problems in 1907 and was racked by bitter personal 
feuds between Ely and Commons over royalties and over con- 
trol of the ABIR, and between the editors and the directors 
over whose names would appear on the title pages and spines of 


'6Harold L. Miller, “The American Bureau of Industrial Research and the Origins 
of the ‘Wisconsin School’ of Labor History,” Labor History 25 (Spring 1984), 174, 184- 
85; Richard T. Ely to Phillips, December 16, 1908, Phillips to Ely, December 17, 1908, 
Ulrich B. Phillips Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill (hereinafter cited as Phillips Papers). 
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the volumes. Phillips entered the latter fray head-on, informing 
Ely “that my name shall appear upon the back of the volumes 
which embody my work, I must make a positive condition.”!” 
Though he described the brouhaha as “one over mere details,— 
the tempest has a teapot scope,” Phillips participated fully in 
the fight and ultimately prevailed.'* 

The ABIR represented one of America’s earliest collabora- 
tive scholarly editing projects. Significantly, Ely and Phillips 
termed the scope of Phillips’ volumes southern “industrial soci- 
ety,” knowing full well that most citizens of the Old South 
earned their livings from the soil, not from manufacturing. A 
Wisconsin Progressive, Ely considered their project not “a mere 
antiquarian pursuit,” but “a prerequisite for interpreting the 
truly urgent and menacing problems of today.” Ely and Com- 
mons were among the first to conceptualize labor conditions in 
America as a whole, including slave laborers. As Ely said, the 
ABIR was concerned with “the labor problem in all its ramifica- 
tions, whether as a race problem in the South, a trade union 
problem in the North, or a political problem in both.”!® Com- 
mons emphasized the need for a documentary on the economy 
of the Old South and referred to Phillips’ volumes as “the most 
interesting, original and unique of the whole collection.”° 

Phillips, who confessed to having a “sympathetic under- 
standing of plantation conditions,” intended his volumes to cor- 
rect “the conjectures of hit-or-miss writers,” who had 
generalized unfairly about his beloved South. His concern was 
with “men and manners,” which he defined as “a phase of 
social history.” As early as 1904 Phillips had interpreted 
economic history “chiefly as a means of interpreting political 


'7Phillips to Robert Preston Brooks, February 11, 1908, Ulrich B. Phillips Letters, 
University of Georgia; Dillon, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, 73-74; Benjamin G. Rader, The 
Academic Mind and Reform: The Influence of Richard T. Ely in American Life (Lexington, 
Ky., 1966), 169-70; Phillips to Ely, December 11, 1908, Phillips Papers. 

'8Phillips to J. B. Adams, December 15, 1908, Phillips Papers; Phillips to Ely, De- 
cember 12, 17, 18, 1908, Ely Papers. 

Ely, “Preface,” in Phillips, ed., Plantation and Frontier Documents: 1649-1863. Illus- 
trative of Industrial History in the Colonial & Ante-Bellum South, 2 vols. (Cleveland, Ohio, 
1909) [published separately as A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, Vol- 
umes 1 and 2 (1910)], 1: 31-32. 

20Commons to Phillips, January 13, 1908, John R. Commons Papers, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 
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history.” Ely observed that while previous historians focused 
on wars and politics, the new generation of scholars was exam- 
ining “movements of the masses.” He added: 


To the historian of today it is the very peace and obscurity of 
these industrious millions that furnish the object of diligent 
search. The vulgar but precious documents they unearth and 
edit are the tax receipts, the bills of exchange, the leases, wills, 
and other every-day records of the life and living of the people, 
written perhaps on papyri and preserved by their fortunate use 
as covers for their mummies. Eventually, out of this patient 
search, with a new wealth of economic material, a new Gibbon 
may picture to us the work and industry that sustained the mass- 
es while they suffered beneath the wars and politics so graphi- 
cally portrayed by the elder Gibbon. 


In their own way and in their own day, Ely, Commons, and 
Phillips were mapping out the contours of sources and research 
methods that later historians would describe as the “new” social 
history.?! 

With his research subsidized by the ABIR and by grants 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Phillips worked 
independently of the other editors searching far and wide for 
documents for inclusion in his documentary. In Plantation and 
Frontier, he also included “a large number” of documents that 
he had collected previous to joining the ABIR. For several years 
Philips had labored along with historian Charles McCarthy, 
director of the University of Wisconsin’s Legislative Reference 
Library, gathering sources for an economic history of the Old 
South.” “The only way of obtaining approximately complete 
information,” Phillips explained, “is to seek documents in every 
promising nook and cranny in the land, and to glance through 


*'Phillips, “Introduction,” Plantation and Frontier, 1: 103, 97, 69; Phillips to A. L. 
McLoughlin, May 16, 1904, American Historical Review Editorial Correspondence; Ely, 
“Preface,” 1: 30-31. 

22Miller, “The American Bureau of Industrial Research,” 174; Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Yearbook No. 3, 1904 (Washington, D.C. 1905), 146; Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Yearbook No. 4, 1905 (Washington, 1906), 41, 238; Phillips to Ely, 
December 11, 1908, Phillips Papers; McCarthy to John Franklin Jameson, October 1, 
1903, in Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, eds., “Letters: Charles McCarthy to J. 
Franklin Jameson,” Wisconsin Magazine of History 33 (September, 1949): 78; Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, McCarthy of Wisconsin (New York, 1944), 23. McCarthy coached football at 
the University of Georgia, 1897-1898, when Phillips was a student there. 
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every document in search of data—for in study from sources 
one often finds what one little expects.” He visited libraries in 
Richmond, Charleston, Columbia, Atlanta, Savannah, Lexing- 
ton, Louisville, Nashville, Washington, D.C., and New Orleans. 
He unearthed private collections in such out-of-the-way spots 
as Pinopolis, South Carolina, and Stovall, Mississippi. Along 
the way Phillips employed copyists to transcribe the documents. 
His industriousness bore rich fruit, leading Phillips to conclude 
that “finding rare and hidden materials [was] largely a conse- 
quence of the unworked nature of the field.” 

In selecting items for inclusion, Phillips kept three qualities 
in mind: “rareness, unconsciousness, and faithful illustration.” 
He sought accounts by “actual participators who wrote with no 
expectation that what they wrote would be published.” Phillips 
admitted a certain unevenness in the items that he selected for 
inclusion. Some topics—like free blacks who voluntarily en- 
slaved themselves—were chosen because of their uniqueness. 
“On the subject of small farms,” however, Phillips said that “the 
reader must keep in mind that there is a hiatus in the docu- 
ments,” and explained that he employed “distinct caution” in 
selecting documents that exhibited “prevalent philosophy and 
public opinion.” He acknowledged that “the method of the whole 
work has its obvious limitations or unevenness and incomplete- 
ness.” While he considered “the result . . . fragmentary at best,” 
Phillips nonetheless hoped that “the result can not fail to be 
suggestive, at least, and furnish a basis for true knowledge.” 

Unlike his earlier edited articles, in Plantation and Frontier 
Phillips followed the professional editorial practices that were 
just then taking shape. He obviously had grown as an editor, 
this time taking “great care” in reproducing the 386 documents 
accurately and providing “reasonable assurance . . . that no 
serious errors have crept in.” He identified each document by 
source and location and employed ellipses to indicate where 


28Phillips, “Industrial Society in the Ante-Bellum South: An Outline of the Field,” 
unpublished manuscript, n.d., p. 14, Ely Papers; Phillips to Ely, June 23, July 8, 1904, 
June 26, 1906, Ely Papers; Phillips to E. B. Craighead, August 23, 1907, Ulrich B. 
Phillips Personnel File, Tulane University Archives; Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1: 
ZOE 

24Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1: 95, 96, 97, 98. 
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Fifteen of the 104 documents published in U. B. Phillips’ Plantation and Frontier came 
from the already extensive collections of the Georgia Historical Society. This 1876 
photograph of the interior of Hodgson Hall was made a year after the building’s 
completion. Photograph courtesy of the Society. 


material within a document had been omitted and a full line 
of dots to mark omission of text. Occasional misspellings, expla- 
nations, and clarifications were identified in brackets. Special 
typography was employed to reproduce the archaic tailed “s.” 
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Phillips said that, with only two exceptions (where he was 
forced to rely upon abstracts, not “verbatim copies”), “no con- 
scious departure from the text of the original has been made.” 
For the two volumes Phillips provided only twenty-two conven- 
tional annotations and no introductions to the volumes’ twenty- 
three sections to move readers from one document to another, 
an editorial decision he rationalized on the grounds that most 
of the documents “are well able to tell their own story.”?° Be- 
cause documents generally included information on more than 
one topic, Phillips cautioned readers to beware of the categories 
that he had assigned to them. His scheme of organization was 
“loose as well as broad,” Phillips explained, and “it is safer to 
use the collection as a whole, or any single document from it, 
rather than to take the material under any single heading as 
being at all fully descriptive.”?° 

Plantation and Frontier is an accumulation of primary mate- 
rials from throughout the South that illustrate the diversity of 
the region’s economic and labor history. Phillips included 
planters’ diaries, instructions, contracts, and letters; newspaper 
advertisements; certificates of freedom; manuscript petitions; 
municipal records and ordinances; travelers’ journals; and 
merchants’ account books. He uncovered these in libraries as 
well as in such informal repositories as corn cribs and outbuild- 
ings. Plantation and Frontier was the first documentary record 
of cotton, rice, indigo, sugar, and tobacco cultivation, as well as 
what Phillips referred to as plantation “by-industries”—cultivat- 
ing cereals, keeping bees, weaving, spinning, and fishing. Vol- 
ume | dealt almost exclusively with plantations—management, 
routine, crops, supplies and factorage, health care, and the 
maintenance of the work force, black as well as white. In it 
Phillips rescued from obscurity plantation regulations that he 
admitted gave “too idyllic a view of the [slavery] system.” Such 
records illustrated “the aspirations of the high class planters,” 
he said, not “the actuality on the average plantation.” Volume 
2 was devoted largely to slavery and frontier life, with sections 
treating poor whites, immigrants, migration, manufacturing, 
and artisan and town labor. Phillips observed that the docu- 
ments on “Fugitive and Stolen Slaves” underscored “the 
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weakest spots in the whole slaveholding system, the precarious- 
ness of slave labor as a form of wealth, the injustice and 
hardships of slavery when imposed upon the exceptional ‘per- 
son of color,’ and the failure of the rigid legal system to allow 
for evolution and readjustment.” He noted that the records on 
slave crime illustrated “the necessity, the degree of success and 
failure, and the results of subjecting the imported Africans to 
a tyranny of Anglo-American law and industry.” He also re- 
marked that because poor whites “left no records of their own, 
. . Satisfactory evidence regarding them is hard to find.”?’ 

Phillips included documents on southern miners, textile 
workers, craftsmen and women, and mechanics—groups still 
largely omitted from consideration by southern historians. He 
supplied annotations that explained, for example, the matlay- 
ing of sugar, the task system in rice cultivation, and the “coun- 
try marks” among African tribesmen. Phillips pointed out that 
the documents regarding public regulation of industry resulted 
from “the spirit of conservatism, even of medievalism, and not 
of progress.” Commenting on the documents of mechanics’ as- 
sociations, he said that “in most cases” such groups were “not 
of the nature of trades unions. Trades unions were but 
sporadic in the South and not characteristic.”** Taken as a 
whole, Plantation and Frontier documented the central themes 
of Phillips’ many writings: the diversity of conditions in the 
South, and slavery as a social necessity for whites, a cultural 
and educational boon for blacks, and an economic albatross for 
the region.®? 

Plantation and Frontier included a lengthy introduction that 
still provides one of the best explanations of the growth of the 
plantation system. Many of Phillips’ generalizations have become 
accepted in the historical literature on the South. He defined 
the plantation as “a unit in agricultural industry in which the 
laboring force was of considerable size,” where “the work was 
divided among groups of laborers who worked in routine 
under supervision.” He insisted, however, that the unique qual- 
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ity of the Old South’s plantation system lay in its use of unfree 
labor. Drawing upon the Darwinian model, Phillips argued that 
in the Old South frontier units, farms, and plantations com- 
peted in local areas for supremacy. In the end, “the most effi- 
cient for the main purpose at hand would conquer.” Phillips, 
like Turner before him, concluded that much of the economic 
history of the plantation South experienced a similar process 
of evolution. The plantation supplied a successful system of 
agriculture, one predicated on a “constant and even” work 
force. Implicit in Phillips’ introductory essay was the differenti- 
ation that he had made in his early articles between the planta- 
tion on the one hand, and slavery on the other.*° 

Scholars generally greeted Plantation and Frontier with en- 
thusiasm. In the Political Science Quarterly, William R. Shepherd 
praised Phillips for producing “a great pioneer work” and com- 
plimented him “for the scholarly care with which he has 
selected and arranged the collection.” Reviewers in the Atlantic 
Monthly and The Dial lauded Phillips for fashioning a documen- 
tary free of partisan bias by seeking out “unconscious” sources 
never intended for publication. Mississippi planter, economist, 
and Phillips’ friend, Alfred Holt Stone, extolled Plantation and 
Frontier as “an event of first importance to students of Amer- 
ican history and economics.” He praised the collection for illus- 
trating “the economic inertia of the plantation system,” in both 
Old and New Souths, and for providing a “corrective” to false 
representations of the Old South by chauvinists on both sides 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. As late as 1961, historian Fletcher 
M. Green esteemed Phillips’ documentary as “the most impor- 
tant single collection of published source documents on the 
plantation regime of the pre-Civil War South.”* 


sTbid., 1: 72, 73, 72, 71; Phillips, “The Black Belt,” Sewanee Review-12 (January 
1904), 76; Phillips, “The Plantation as a Civilizing Factor,” ibed. 12 (July 1904), 263; 
Phillips, “Conservatism and Progress in the Cotton Belt,” South Atlantic Quarterly 3 
(January 1904), 8. 

*1Shepherd’s review of Plantation and Frontier, in Political Science Quarterly 25 (Sep- 
tember 1910), 526-27; Winthrop More Daniels, “The Slave Plantation in Retrospect,” 
Atlantic Monthly 107 (March 1911), 363, 365; M. B. Hammond, “A History of Labor in 
America,” The Dial 49 (October 1, 1910), 237; Stone’s review of Plantation and Frontier, 
in American Historical Review 16 (October 1910), 138-39; “Preface” in Green, ed., Ferry 
Hill Plantation Journal, January 4, 1838-January 15, 1839 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1961), vii. 
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Some reviewers, however, were less gushing. Max Farrand, 
who found many of the documents “really illuminating,” 
nonetheless criticized Phillips for failing to be “exhaustive” in 
his collecting. Phillips erred, in Farrand’s opinion, both in ar- 
ranging and in organizing the documents “with reference to 
the material selected,” ignoring “a logical analysis of the subject 
in hand.” And Farrand feared that the absence of explanatory 
text rendered many of the documents “misleading and some- 
times . . . unintelligible” to non-specialists. Farrand, who 
awarded the third and fourth volumes of A Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society “unqualified praise,” complained 
that Phillips’ volumes would serve best as collateral material to 
an economic and industrial history of the South. But until then, 
he said, “the collection as a whole will hardly serve the purpose 
for which it was intended.” An unidentified reviewer in The 
Nation agreed. While judging the volumes “indispensable,” he 
found their “annotation . . . parsimonious,” and the level of 
“editorial analysis and comment” insufficient. The reviewer 
further questioned Phillips’ rigid topical arrangement, and his 
inclusion of texts that were “a bit wearisome and not over in- 
structive.”* 

Plantation and Frontier certainly contains flaws. Modern 
scholars will cringe at the generally passive role Phillips as- 
signed to African-Americans. Phillips interpreted the planta- 
tion as a school that provided “efficient control and direction” 
of unfree workers and “incidentally trained a savage race to a 
certain degree of fitness for life in the Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ty.” For example, his documenting the voluntary enslavement 
of free blacks was in line with Phillips’ benign view of slavery. 
He included in his edition an article from the Milledgeville 
Federal Union that noted the unusual nature of one of the vol- 
untary enslavement cases, describing it as “a nut for Yankee 
philosophers to crack.” While Phillips certainly allowed the 
documents to speak for themselves, he selected documents that 
reinforced his own vision of slavery as a positive good for 


*’Farrand’s review of Plantation and Frontier, in Yale Review 19 (August 1910), 190, 
192, 189, 190, 191; anon. review of Plantation and Frontier, in The Nation 91 (October 
13, 1910), 342. 
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blacks. Plantation and Frontier decidedly has the flavor of the 
“big house,” not the slave quarters.*? 

In terms of mechanics, Phillips’ introductory essay provides 
insufficient context for interpretation of the documents. 
Though in some cases he supplied supplementary titles and 
brief introductory remarks, the dearth of conventional annota- 
tions places Plantation and Frontier in a narrative and analytical 
void. The documents stand like relics frozen in time and space. 
Introductory essays for each section—as in Walter L. Fleming’s 
Documentary History of Reconstruction (2 vols., 1906-1907)— 
would have provided readers with a better sense of the ways in 
which the Old South’s economy was integrated. The absence of 
an index poses another serious access problem—one not even 
partially solved by the detailed table of contents. This omission 
is all the more inexplicable because Arthur H. Clark, the pub- 
lisher of Plantation and Frontier, specifically requested that Phil- 
lips and the other editors prepare indexes. Phillips disagreed, 
however, arguing unpersuasively that “the presence of analyti- 
cal tables of contents . . . obviates the need of . . . indexes.”* 

And for all of Phillips’ pioneering labors in unearthing 
manuscripts, only 27 percent (104 of 386) of the items pub- 
lished in Plantation and Frontier were holographs (See Table). 
The largest single number of manuscripts came from Mrs. A. 
S. Erwin of Athens, Georgia, a daughter of Georgia politician 
Howell Cobb. In 1905 Mrs. Erwin expressed her willingness to 
have Phillips publish her father’s letters. Phillips culled the 
manuscripts from ten private collections and nine libraries/ar- 
chives. The number of manuscripts from private collections 
and from libraries/archives were roughly equal: 55 from pri- 
vate collections and 49 from libraries/archives. The remaining 
73 per cent of the documents were drawn from printed 
sources, some of which (like the works of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, W. H. Russell, and Charles Lyell) were readily available.*° 


Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1: 71; 2: 161-64, 162. ' 

“Phillips to Ely, December 12, 1908, Ely Papers. Arthur H. Clark also published 
Fleming’s documentary. See Fleming, ed., Documentary History of Reconstruction: Political, 
Military, Social, Religious, Educational and Industrial, 1865 to 1906, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1906-1907). 

%5Phillips to Jameson, July 8, 1905, American Historical Review Editorial Correspon- 
dence. Mrs. Erwin’s letters figured prominently in Phillips’ later edition of the papers 
of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb. See AHA Annual Report, 1911, 2: 9. 
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Howell Cobb’s daughter, Mrs. Alexander 
S. Erwin of Athens, was the largest single 
supplier of source material for Phillips’ 
Plantation and Frontier. Photograph of Mrs. 
Erwin courtesy of Hargrett Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, University of Georgia 
Libraries. 





Nevertheless, within the context of its day, Plantation and 
Frontier was a tremendous editorial achievement. Without di- 
minishing the significance of Phillips’ anti-black bias, it must be 
recalled that the master class kept the records and documented 
the history of slavery and the plantation from their perspective, 
not from that of the slaves. It would be unfair to Phillips, writ- 
ing and editing during the age of segregation, to expect him 
to have viewed slavery from the vantage point of the slaves. In 
the Progressive Era only a handful of professionally trained 
black scholars and white neoabolitionists challenged the tenets 
of the old proslavery argument.*° Phillips, in fact, was sensitive 
to this point. In reviewing a documentary on the slave trade in 
1931, he remarked: “The volume gives little of the slaves’ point 
of view; .. . that is the lament, certainly not the fault, of the 
editor.”*’ To his credit, years earlier Phillips included docu- 


“John David Smith, An Old Creed for the New South: Proslavery Ideology and Historiog- 
raphy, 1865-1918 (Westport, Conn., 1985). . 

Phillips’ review of Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to.America, Vol. 1, in American Historical Review 36 (January 1931), 407-408. 
Phillips noted that in Donnan’s edition “the planters, in a sense, [also] have no hearing.” 
See p. 408. 
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TABLE 


Sources of the Documents Published in 


Plantation and Frontier 


Source 


Mrs. A.S. Erwin, Athens, Georgia 
Georgia Historical Society 
Draper Collection, State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin 
Mrs. C. G. Brandon, Natchez, Mississippi 
Mrs. Hawkins Jenkins, Pinopolis, 
South Carolina 
Virginia Historical Society 
Library of Congress 
A.S. Salley, Jr., Columbia, South Carolina 
Charleston, South Carolina, Library 
Georgia State Archives 
Ravenel Family, Pinopolis, South Carolina 
John W. Stovall, Stovall, Mississippi 
William M. Bridges, Richmond, Virginia 
Mississippi State Department of Archives and 
History 
Milledgeville, Georgia, Town Records 
Ulrich B. Phillips Personal Collection 
Virginia State Archives 
E.S. Hammond, Blackville, South Carolina 
Gaspard Cusachs, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Total 


Number of Documents 


21 
15 


13 
2 


] 
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ments in Plantation and Frontier that mentioned the harsh con- 
ditions of slavery for mulattoes and for slaves at the hands of 
slave stealers and overseers. He also published documents that 
showed blacks in assertive roles—as skilled laborers, as runa- 
ways, and as opponents of the slavery system. He included, for 
example, the testimony of Billy Proctor, a Georgia slave who 
sought to purchase himself. The editor described Proctor’s 


handwriting as “clear” and “strong.”** 


38See Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 2: 92-93, 75, 79; 1: 330, 214-30, 319-20; 2: 
75-98, 99-126, 41-42; 2: 41-42. Phillips left no record of the corpus of documents 
available to him in 1909. Consequently there is no way to determine which, if any, 
documents pertaining to African-Americans he omitted from publication. 
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Phillips’ unwillingness to interpret the documents was in 
line not only with contemporary editorial practice, but with the 
canons of “scientific” history as well. He refused to generalize 
because most of the documents, he said, “furnish their own 
warranty.” He explained that the documents in Plantation and 
Frontier were written “concretely, unconsciously, and in evident 
faithfulness with a special matter with which the writer was 
concerned in a matter-of-fact way.”*? In 1918 Phillips remarked 
eloquently that “for twenty years I have panned the sands of 
the stream of Southern life and garnered their golden treasure. 
Many of the nuggets rewarding the search have already been 
displayed in their natural form.” He referred to Plantation and 
Frontier.*° His reliance on printed primary sources also must be 
placed into perspective. Phillips worked generations before the 
availability of union catalogs, automated finding aids, and com- 
puterized bibliographical systems. His compilation of numer- 
ous published items—advertisements, broadsides, editorials, 
and accounts from hard-to-find newspapers—represented a 
major scholarly accomplishment. It remains so today. 

As the table on page 141 suggests, Phillips gained access to 
private manuscript collections by aggressively cultivating per- 
sonal connections among the South’s gentry whom he referred 
to as the region’s “grandees.” In 1907, for example, Dunbar 
Rowland, of the Mississippi Department of Archives and His- 
tory, arranged for Phillips to borrow records from fellow Mis- 
sissippian John W. Stovall. “So thanks to your good graces,” 
Phillips wrote Rowland, “I shall doubtless have another good 
haul for my volume of plantation and frontier documents.”?! 
In doing so Phillips emerged as a major transitionary figure 
whose self-archival work prefigured the systematic acquisition 
of manuscripts by the South’s archives and libraries. 

By the 1920s, according to his biographer Merton L. Dillon, 
Phillips had become “a dealer in manuscripts and Americana 
as well as a scholar and collector.” Dillon attributes Phillips’ 


*Tbid., 1: 97. 

“Phillips, American Negro Slavery: A Survey of the Supply, Employment and Control of 
Negro Labor as Determined by the Plantation Regime (New York, 1918), i 

“See Phillips to Ely, August 26, 1904, September 13, 1905, June 26, 1906, April 
19, 1909, Ely Papers; Phillips to Rowland, February 6, 1907, Dunbar Rowland Papers, 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 
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“large reputation as a discoverer and user of such manuscripts 
. . . in great measure” to manuscripts that Herbert A. Kellar 
helped him procure. Dillon argues that Phillips relied upon 
travel accounts and newspapers for much of his documentation 
in American Negro Slavery. The manuscript materials that he 
and Kellar later acquired, however, “presented a wider range 
of topics and portrayed a more diverse South” in Life and Labor 
in the Old South.*? 

Plantation and Frontier played a role in Phillips’ maturation 
as a scholar and provided valuable documentation for his 
analyses in American Negro Slavery and Life and Labor in the Old 
South. Dillon has suggested that the documents Phillips edited 
for the ABIR enabled him to move from “theoretical and gen- 
eral” studies of plantation economics, to more specific topics. 
For years historians have relied upon Phillips’ edition to docu- 
ment the workaday world of planter, preacher, lawyer, mer- 
chant, servant, free black, slave, and yeoman. As historian John 
Herbert Roper has argued, Plantation and Frontier’s coverage 
was so broad, so rich “that it successfully gives the lie to the 
common complaint that Phillips ignored nonelite whites.” The 
volumes reflected Phillips’ Progressive, conflict orientation, es- 
pecially his interpretive focus on class and race along the 
South’s evolving frontier.** 

Phillips’ ambition, industry, and connections with the 
South’s gentry overcame the handicaps that contemporary 
scholars faced accessing the records of the South’s past. Planta- 
tion and Frontier was the first and remains one of the most com- 
prehensive collections of documents on the Old South. Though 
flawed, the documentary established Phillips as an editor and 
propelled him forward as the foremost historian of slavery in 
the age of Jim Crow. 


“Dillon, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, 125, 126. 
‘8Ibid., 52, 53; Roper, U. B. Phillips: A Southern Mind, 59. 
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Georgia History in Pictures 


Herman E. Talmadge: 
From Civil Rights to Watergate 


By PAMELA HACKBART-DEAN 


T was once said if you were not a Talmadge man you were 

a communist. The Talmadge dynasty began in 1926 when 
Eugene Talmadge, Herman’s father, was first elected Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. Gene would later be elected governor of 
Georgia to an unprecedented four terms. For over fifty years 
the Talmadges dominated Georgia politics, a reign that ended 
only with defeat in the Senate race of 1980. 





Georgia’s first family—Robert (Bobby), Betty, Herman and Gene on their farm in 
Lovejoy, Georgia. Neither son would continue the Talmadge tradition of entering into 
Georgia political life. This and all other photographs unless otherwise indicated are 
from the Talmadge Collection, Richard B. Russell Library, University of Georgia Li- 
braries. 


Ms. HACKBART-DEAN is an archivist at the Richard B. Russell Memorial Library 
at the University of Georgia. 
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Born on August 9, 1913, on a farm near McRae, Georgia, 
to Eugene and Mattie Talmadge, Herman attended public 
schools until his senior year when his family moved to Atlanta. 
In the fall of 1931, he entered the University of Georgia. By 
1936, he had received his law degree and joined his father’s 
law practice. After serving in the United States Navy during 
World War II, Talmadge returned to his home in Lovejoy. 
While continuing to practice law and to farm, Talmadge took 
over publishing his father’s weekly newspaper, The Statesman, 
and started a ham-curing business. 

Talmadge’s first involvement in politics was as his father’s 
campaign manager in 1946. Running for an unprecedented 
fourth term as governor of Georgia, Eugene Talmadge was 
elected in November 1946, but was in failing health. As a pre- 
caution, a small group of Talmadge supporters started a write- 
in campaign for Herman Talmadge during the general elec- 
tion. When the elder Talmadge died in December 1946, before 
being sworn in as governor, the Georgia General Assembly 
elected his son governor by a vote of 161 to 87. But outgoing 
governor Ellis Arnall refused to surrender his office unless it 
was to the just elected lieutenant governor Melvin E. 
Thompson. After a period of uncertainty, the Georgia Su- 
preme Court ruled that the constitutional portion under which 
the General Assembly had elected Herman Talmadge did not 
apply. The court declared M. E. Thompson acting governor 
until a special election could be held. In September 1947, Tal- 
madge was elected governor and re-elected in 1950, serving 
until January 1955. 

As governor, Herman ‘Talmadge concentrated on improv- 
ing educational opportunities for children of all races by estab- 
lishing youth centers, increasing construction of rural roads, 
and building additional hospitals and health care centers. 

When Senator Walter George officially announced his deci- 
sion not to run for United States Senate, Talmadge started 
campaigning to take his place. Once again he was opposed by 
M. E. Thompson, but defeated him in the Democratic primary. 
With no Republican opposition in the general election in 
November 1956, Talmadge was elected United States senator. 
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Both Talmadge and his friend Senator Russell Long of Louisiana worked in the early 
sixties in their fight against civil rights legislation and preserving state rights. 


The civil rights movement of the 1950s brought widespread 
resistance on the part of southern whites, the majority of whom 
remained adamant in their opposition to desegregation. As 
part of that majority, Talmadge had voiced his opposition as 
early as the 1948 Democratic Convention when President 
Harry Truman tried to add civil rights to the party’s platform. 
And in response to the Supreme Court ruling in Brown vs. 
Board of Education, Talmadge authored a book in 1955 about 
the wisdom of segregated education entitled, You and Segrega- 
tion. 

As he began his term as the junior senator from Georgia in 
January 1957, Talmadge immediately joined the other south- 
ern Democrats in their fight against civil rights legislation. “I 
never read a civil rights bill that didn’t destroy more constitu- 
tional rights that it purported to give any group.”' In response 
to the crisis of integrating Little Rock Central High School in 
Arkansas, Talmadge proposed a constitutional amendment in 


'Herman E. Talmadge interview, March 10, 1966, Oral History, p. 27, John F. 
Kennedy Collection, John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, Mass. 
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1959 which would have permitted the state and local govern- 
ments to decide whether or not to keep their schools segre- 
gated. This proposal was the first acknowledgment from a 
southern senator that Brown vs. Board of Education was an estab- 
lished fact.? 

Having won a seat on the Agriculture Committee in 1957, 
Talmadge wielded his greatest influence on bills that affected 
American farmers and agriculture. By 1971, he had become 
chairman of that committee, and used that powerful position 
to guide passage of a series of acts which established price sup- 
port programs for peanuts, cotton, wheat, and other com- 
modities. 

Talmadge probably achieved his greatest national promi- 
nence through his role on the Senate Select Committee on Pres- 
idential Campaign Activities, which investigated the Watergate 


oe 


Senator Talmadge urges U.S. Amendment to let States Control School,” Atlanta 
Constitution, January 28, 1959. 





Members of the Senate Agriculture Committee, Hubert Humphrey, Carl Curtis, James 
Allen, joined Talmadge in visiting Decatur, Alabama, where they testified before the 
Alabama state legislature on rural development on September 22, 1971. 
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scandal and ultimately led to the resignation of the president 
of the United States, as well as the conviction of three cabinet 
members on felony charges. Talmadge thought that the Water- 
gate investigation was one of the most important events in the 
history of the United States and that it demonstrated how a 
republican form of government could correct the conduct of 
public officials and alert others not to make the same mistake. 

At the same time he was gaining national recognition, ‘Tal- 
madge was besieged by a series of personal and_ political 
tragedies. In 1975, his son Robert drowned in a swimming 
accident at Lake Lanier; by the fall of 1977, Betty and Herman 
Talmadge had finalized their divorce; then, in 1978, Talmadge 
came to grips with a serious drinking problem. Following an 
alcohol treatment program at the naval hospital in Long Beach, 
California, he returned to Washington, ready to work, but met 
with scandal instead. Shortly after returning to the Senate, ‘Tal- 
madge was accused of misappropriating office funds and cam- 
paign donations for his own personal use. The Senate Ethics 
Committee investigated the allegations and recommended that 
Talmadge be “denounced” for his reprehensible behavior and 
sentenced to reimburse the Senate for these controversial funds 
with interest. 

Despite these problems, Talmadge sought his fifth term as 
senator in 1980, but was rejected by Georgia voters who elected 
Mack Mattingly instead, the first Republican to hold the office 
since Reconstruction. 

Serving twenty-four years in the United States Senate, Tal- 
madge ranked fifth in seniority among Senate Democrats by 
the time he left office and seventh overall. He gained national 
recognition during the Watergate investigation and emerged 
out of the shadows of his late, controversial father, Eugene 
Talmadge, and the late, and former senior senator, Richard B. 
Russell. 
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Herman Talmadge enlisted in the United 
States Navy during 1941 and requested 
combat duty after Pearl Harbor. He 
served first on the USS Tyron and later on 
the USS Dauphin. 








After returning from his duty in the Pacific, Herman and Betty Talmadge built up a 
ham-curing business. The business was located in their hometown of Lovejoy, Georgia 
and was very profitable. 
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Talmadge was completely devastated by the death of his father, Eugene, who had 
recently been re-elected to an unprecedented fourth term as governor of Georgia. The 
General Assembly then elected Herman to fill his father’s term. 


ae 
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In January 1947, Herman Talmadge was sworn in as governor. He held the office for 
sixty-seven days when the state Supreme Court declared Talmadge had no legal right 
to hold office and ordered a special election be held later that year. Talmadge won 
the election. 
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Governor Herman Talmadge angrily 
denounced the “Loyalty” resolution ask- 
ing delegations to attempt to place the 
party’s nominee on state ballots in the 
November elections. The resolution was 
later passed during the early morning 
session on July 22, 1956. 





NOMINATE 





Governor Herman Talmadge, accompanied by Betty (left) and Mattie Talmadge 
(right), led the Georgia delegates to the 1952 Democratic Convention, which was held 
in Chicago, Illinois. Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia was nominated for presi- 
dent, but lost to Adlai Stevenson. Photograph from the Russell Collection, Richard B. 
Russell Library, University of Georgia Libraries. 
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Talmadge seated on the symbol for the Democratic party. He was campaigning for 
political office in 1956 in Sandersville, Georgia. Herman would be elected to the United 
States Senate and begin to serve in 1957. 
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In 1958, senators Henry Cabot Lodge, Lyndon Johnson and William F. Knowland 
visited senators Talmadge and Richard B. Russell at the latter’s home in Winder, 
Georgia. These men did not always agree on civil rights legislation, but that did not 
affect their personal relationships. 
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Celebrating a filibuster victory against civil rights legislation are senators John Stennis, 
Herman Talmadge, and Russell Long. This particular filibuster lasted 108 hours with 
no breaks, except for 15 minutes, and ended on March 2, 1960. Russell Long gave the 
longest speech which lasted nine and a half hours. 
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Herman Talmadge and Richard B. Russell meeting President John Kennedy. Al- 
though Talmadge opposed Kennedy’s civil rights legislation, they worked well together 
on issues related to the textile industry. 





Georgia congressmen Ben Blackburn, Phil Landrum, Talmadge, Fletcher Thompson 
and Richard Russell visiting with President Richard Nixon in the Oval Office. Tal- 
madge would later serve on the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities, which investigated the Watergate affair. 
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During the Watergate investigation, Talmadge was known for asking straightforward 
questions in a calm and rational manner. He earned national respect for his conduct 


during the hearings. 





Members of the Watergate Committee: (seated) Howard Baker and Sam Ervin, Jr.; 
(standing) Lowell Weicker, Danny Inouye, Herman Talmadge, and Ed Gurney. This 
investigation led ultimately to the resignation of the president and vice president of 
the United States. 
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Fellow Georgians Herman Talmadge and President Jimmy Carter worked well to- 
gether on various agricultural bills. Talmadge also supported the president on his 
proposed Panama Canal Treaty. 





After his retirement from the Senate in January 1981, Talmadge married Lynda Cow- 
ard Pierce in September 1984. They currently reside in Hampton, Georgia. 


Book Reviews 


Columbus and the Land of Ayllon: The Exploration and Settlement of the 
Southeast. Edited by Jeannine Cook. (Darien, Ga.: Lower Altamaha 
Historical Society, 1992. Pp. xiv, 145. Illustrations, maps, notes. $8.50 
paper. Order from: Ayllon Committee, P.O. Box 1526, Valona, Ga. 
31332. Add $2.50 postage and handling.) 


This stimulating collection of essays is the product of a successful 
collaboration among scholars in various disciplines and non-aca- 
demics with an interest in history. Jeannine Cook deserves high praise 
for conceiving and organizing the conference that produced this col- 
laboration and for editing the volume. Scholars expert in history, 
anthropology, archaeology, and geography contributed to the enter- 
prise, several of whom have spent much of their professional lives 
researching the extended past of what is today the southeastern 
United States. 

The traditional history of that region has often focused so fixedly 
on the English colonies from the seventeenth century onward that it 
has neglected the rich and diverse story of Native Americans and 
early Spanish explorers and colonists who traveled through it in the 
early sixteenth century. Lucas Vazquez de Ayllon was one of those 
Spaniards, financing an exploratory missionary and colonizing effort 
to “La Florida” in 1526. Juan Ponce de Leon had already explored 
the coast in 1513 and had led a small colonizing and missionary effort 
in 1521. Local Indians repelled the expedition, however, mortally 
wounding Ponce de Leon in the process. Ayllon’s expedition was 
larger and better prepared, but it failed as well. Only 150 of the 
original 500 to 600 potential colonists survived to return to Santo 
Domingo; Ayllon had already died. 

Using Ayllon’s expedition as their focal point, each essay discusses 
a particular aspect of the exploration—mapping, colonization, and 
Christian evangelization of the broad region known to the Spaniards 
as “La Florida.” Louis De Vorsey analyzes early European efforts to 
map North America, of which the Ayllon expedition was only one 
small part. De Vorsey disagrees strongly with Paul E. Hoffman’s as- 
sertion that Ayllon fraudulently exceeded the terms of his royal char- 
ter by exploring too far. The editor does not comment upon their 
dispute, leaving the reader to sort it out. On the basis of the evidence 
presented, De Vorsey would seem to have the stronger argument. 

Hoffman traces the life and career of Ayllon, and the intellectual 
and political milieu in which he functioned. Fortunately for history, 
Ayllon was from a distinguished family and served in Spanish colonial 
administration, thus leaving an ample paper trail in the archives. He 
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and other Europeans before and after saw the New World “as a stage 
upon which to erect their own ideal world” (p. 44), assigning the 
starring roles to themselves and supporting roles to the local inhabi- 
tants whom they planned to Christianize and bring in line with Euro- 
pean norms of civilization. 

David Hurst Thomas and Eugene Lyon analyze Spanish mission- 
ary efforts in the American Southeast during the sixteenth century, 
efforts shaped by struggles among conquerors, colonists, government 
officials, and diverse missionary orders. Both authors discuss the wide 
range of human behavior—some of it admirable, some of it reprehen- 
sible—that defined the Spanish imperial experience. In their bal- 
anced views, long-established stereotypes give way to the complexity 
of human motivation and behavior. 

Jane Landers recovers a forgotten chapter in our distant past by 
detailing the participation of Africans in early colonial history. As 
slaves, conquering soldiers, and free colonial farmers and artisans, 
black Africans participated at many levels in Spanish colonial society. 
The native peoples whose lives changed irreversibly with the implan- 
tation of Europeans and Africans in their midst have left the fewest 
traces in the written record. Fortunately, the archaeological record is 
beginning to yield important evidence of their lives and material cul- 
ture. Marvin T. Smith surveys that record for a broad audience, add- 
ing an important dimension to the assembled essays. 

The essays are uniformly well documented, well written, persua- 
sively argued, and highly informative. European and African new- 
comers and prior inhabitants of the Southeast are carefully and 
sensitively presented, and their interaction is never used merely to 
refurbish old stereotypes. The collection as a whole pushes the history 
of the southeastern United States back to the early sixteenth century, 
greatly enriching our sense of local and national history. It deserves 
a wide audience. 

CARLA RAHN PHILLIPS 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


Emigrants in Chains. By Peter Wilson Coldham. (Baltimore: 
Genealogical Publishing Co., Inc. 1992. Pp. 188. Notes, appendices, 
select bibliography. $19.95.) 


Early in the seventeenth century English officials adopted a plan 
intended to clear overcrowded prisons and at the same time populate 
overseas colonies. Called “transportation” this program got off to a 
slow start, but in 1718 an “Act for the Further Preventing Robbery, 
Burglary and other Felonies” was passed. In practice it was soon 
applied to those guilty of offenses ranging from murder to vagrancy 
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and at times included prostitutes, destitute children, political and re- 
ligious nonconformists, and even debtors and beggars. Low cost con- 
tractors were engaged to collect and transport those who were sen- 
tenced to serve terms abroad as well as those who merely clogged the 
cities or offended the gentry by their presence. 

Contractors occasionally were humane in their treatment of “pas- 
sengers” and allowed them on deck for fresh air and exercise. Experi- 
ence soon showed, however, that the truly criminal element among 
them seldom could be trusted; ships and crews were sometimes seized 
and turned to piracy. It then became the practice for those being 
transported to be confined below deck, shackled, and mistreated. 
Many died, but those who survived were “sold” to colonial planters 
to labor for indefinite periods, but usually seven years. The primary 
market for such labor was Maryland and Virginia, but the Carolinas 
also received some. Tightly packed slave ships were the model for 
this treatment, and, in fact, some slave ships were used to transport 
white servants as well. 

This will sound familiar to those who recall Abbot E. Smith’s Col- 
onists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607- 
1776 (1947). Coldham’s much briefer book places more emphasis on 
the business side of this practice, such as the appointment of contractors, 
the expense of a voyage, the disposition of the cargo in the colonies, 
and profit and loss. Although some passengers were able to pay for 
better treatment or to take food and clothing with them, they often 
were robbed once aboard ship. Women were brought from below to 
do the bidding of the captain or members of the crew, sometimes 
being confined in close quarters for the entire voyage. 

It was not unusual for literate people to fall victim to this process. 
Some communicated with friends and relatives after they reached the 
colonies, and a few made their way back to England. Occasionally 
they even published accounts of their experiences. The evils of trans- 
portation were understood on both sides of the Atlantic, but especially 
so in the colonies. Officials began to protest the shipping of criminals 
to their colonies and pointed out their evil influence on the native 
youth. Both Smith and Coldham note that Benjamin Franklin, in 
comparing the transports to rattlesnakes, suggested that such reptiles 
from America be sent in large numbers to the mansions and parks 
of leading English families. 

In an effort to end its inherent abuses, Maryland prohibited the 
importation of criminals while other colonies at least protested. The 
opening of the American Revolution ended the practice, but im- 
mediately after the war England attempted to inaugurate a substitute. 
The Hulk Act of 1776 would have housed certain criminals in the 
hulks of rotting ships along the banks of the Thames River, and 
employed them in work along the river, but vigorous protests put an 
end to this scheme. In 1783 Lord North suggested to the governor 
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of Nova Scotia that felons might be used there as laborers, but to no 
avail. The British government made one final attempt when a ship 
arrived in Baltimore the day before Christmas, 1783. By the spring 
only a few of the criminals had been disposed of and most buyers 
refused to honor-their debts. The trade died an unmourned death. 
In 1788 Congress passed an act prohibiting the transportation of 
convicted malefactors from foreign countries. Britain however, did 
not give up and in May 1787, the first of many ships sailed with 778 
felons to establish new penal colonies in New South Wales, Australia. 
Coldham’s book is useful for the case histories it relates, for the 

graphs and statistics it contains, and the contemporary documents it 
prints. It has no index, however, thereby denying the user an oppor- 
tunity to pull together easily much useful information scattered 
throughout the text. 

WILLIAM S. POWELL 

University of North Carolina 

at Chapel Hill 


Law and People in Colonial America. By Peter Charles Hoffer. (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992. Pp. xv, 156. Notes, 
bibliographic essay, index. $30.00 cloth, $14.95 paper.) 


Few epochs in American legal history have stirred more debate 
and less consensus than the colonial era. Some colonial legal historians 
stress the distinctiveness of early American legal institutions, attribut- 
ing the breaks from the English common law tradition to the new 
world environment and social order. Others emphasize the substan- 
tial continuities between England and the new world, often finding 
that formal law and legal institutions transcended environment and 
society. Given this level of disagreement, few scholars have ap- 
proached the thorny task of synthesizing the era’s legal developments. 
Peter Hoffer meets this challenge in brief compass (123 pages of text) 
and with admirable results. 

Two interrelated themes hold Hoffer’s synthesis together. First, 
he argues that colonial law had a strong reformist impulse, one that 
exploded in the crisis leading to the American Revolution. The col- 
onists objected particularly to the severity of the English criminal law 
and the whimsical formalism of the civil law. Freed from direct Eng- 
lish oversight, the colonists succeed in making the law more humane 
and egalitarian. Second, Hoffer explains the way in which the col- 
onists blurred the distinction between private and public law. In mod- 
ern legal theory the duties of making law belong to the legislature; 
the responsibility for adjudicating lawsuits rests with the courts. Hof- 
fer argues that “early American lawmakers did not advocate such a 
distinction. Private bills for individual relief were a major business of 
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the legislature, and courts heard and determined major public dis- 
putes” (p. xiii). Hoffer insists that the revolutionary crisis sufficiently 
politicized the courts, that the era’s leaders managed to bridge the 
distinctions that separated public authority and private liberty. By the 
end of the Revolution, Hoffer concludes, “distinctive private rights 
were shielded by distinct public law doctrines” (p. xiii). 

Hoffer pursues these themes through five chapters that range 
from the transmission of the common law in the seventeenth century 
through the development of the major substantive law areas in the 
eighteenth century to the role of the law (and lawyers and courts) in 
the revolutionary crisis of 1763 and beyond. The most important and 
novel of his assertions deals with the relationship of the colonial litiga- 
tion explosion to the rise of the bar in the eighteenth century, and 
ultimately the acceptance in the Revolution of the idea that public law 
could be used to preserve private rights. 

Hoffer is particularly adept at synthesizing the literature on the 
social history of American law in the eighteenth century with a second 
and more powerful body of writing dealing with the intellectual ori- 
gins of the Revolution. He does so by emphasizing the social role of 
law in a way that binds the differences that have separated scholars 
who hold an internal view of legal history (such as Alan Watson) from 
those (such as Lawrence Friedman) who stress that it should be ap- 
proached as a scheme of external social demands in which formal law 
and legal ideas at best mediate social change. Hoffer contends that 
one of the most important lessons learned by the colonists was that 
law could be made to bear an important part of the load of social 
change. Americans spent so much time in court, according to Hoffer, 
that they quickly realized its potential to solve complex social prob- 
lems. To use Hoffer’s apt phrase: “Familiarity bred content, if not 
always with lawyers, then with law” (p. 96). The litigation explosion, 
however, also created a new class—lawyers, many of whom grew weal- 
thy and rose to positions of social and political leadership. So, accord- 
ing to Hoffer, when colonists in the mid-eighteenth century began to 
view the problems of colonial administration in legalistic terms they 
also discovered that many previously political disputes, such as the 
collection of taxes, could also be treated in legal ways. The result was 
that lawyers gained more and more influence over public life and, 
ultimately, the leadership of the break with England. 

A book so brief simply cannot carry the full weight of Hoffer’s 
innovative view of the colonial legal past. No reader, for example, 
should expect anything like a definitive treatment of such a complex 
subject as the role of the colonial jury. What they will discover, how- 
ever, is a book rich in insight, complex in tone, and leavened by the 
one quality essential to a successful synthesis—prudent imagination. 

KERMIT L. HALL 
University of Tulsa 
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Lachlan McGillivray, Indian Trader: The Shaping of the Southern Colo- 


mal Frontier. By Edward J. Cashin. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press 31 9929P pix) 405. Maps, notes, bibliography, index. $45.00.) 


From his migration to Georgia in 1736 until his return to Scotland 
in 1782, Lachlan McGillivray played an influential role in shaping the 
southern colonial frontier. He quickly learned the Creek language 
and became a successful trader along the Coosa River. His marriage 
to Sehoy Marchand, a woman of the Wind Clan whose father was a 
French officer, further strengthened his connection between Amer- 
ican Indians and other Europeans. As a partner in the powerful firm 
of Brown, Rae and Company, McGillivray moved from Little Tallas- 
see to the nascent town of Augusta in 1755. While running the com- 
pany store, he purchased land and slaves and became a backcountry 
planter. By 1763, living on a rice plantation near Savannah, he had 
become one of Georgia’s wealthiest merchant-planters. Lachlan re- 
mained loyal to England during the American Revolution and finally 
returned to Scotland in 1782. His son, Alexander McGillivray, was 
meanwhile becoming the principal leader of the Creek Nation. 

Throughout this extraordinary career, Lachlan McGillivray 
served both South Carolina and Georgia as a highly effective diplomat 
to the Creek Indians. Enduring ties to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where kinsmen were enemies of the English King, did not prevent 
Lachlan and fellow Scots from being loyal subjects in the American 
colonies. His rise from hinterland trader to coastal planter within 
colonial society did not weaken his personal bonds to Creek society. 
In skillfully examining these complicated aspects of McGillivray’s life, 
Edward Cashin sheds light on many important features of the 
eighteenth-century southern frontier. Competition for supremacy in 
Indian affairs between South Carolina and Georgia, intrigue and 
rumor across the borderland between the British and French em- 
pires, the politics and protocol of Indian diplomacy, and the role of 
traders and merchants in changing Indian life are all richly detailed 
in Cashin’s lively narrative. 

Cashin’s attempt to stay focused on Lachlan McGillivray, while 
also examining the various social spheres through which he moved, 
is no easy task. In pursuing McGillivray’s influential involvement in 
' many different episodes and events, Cashin sometimes seems to de- 
tour from one topic to another. The central subject or argument of 
a chapter is not always clear. A sustained discussion of Indian trade 
and diplomacy is lacking, and some questionable generalizations 
about Indian life are made. Analysis of McGillivray’s problematic im- 
pact on Indians, slaves, and settlers, as he invested profits earned 
from the deerskin trade in land for speculation as well as commercial 
agriculture, is also muted; the biographer is perhaps too awed by his 
subject’s ascent up the economic ladder. Nevertheless, Cashin has 
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enhanced our understanding of Indian-colonial relations by ambi- 

tiously documenting the life of a key figure on the southern frontier. 
DANIEL H. USNER, JR. 
Cornell University 


Indians, Settlers, and Slaves in a Frontier Exchange Economy: The Lower 
Mississippi Valley Before 1783. By Daniel H. Usner, Jr. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1992. Pp. xvii, 294. Illustrations, 
tables, maps, notes, index. $32.50 cloth, $12.95 paper.) 


This ambitious work deals with the social and economic history of 
a hitherto neglected region. The author’s main contention is that “the 
world created by European settlers, African slaves, and American 
Indians in Louisiana was not simply a faint or quaint background to 
antebellum society” (p. 278). Rather, it was a more fluid world based 
on a “frontier exchange economy,” which evolved slowly out of “the 
initiatives taken by the various participants” (p. 8). Patterns estab- 
lished early in the eighteenth century remained dominant until near 
its end, when at last “the Plantation economy began to replace the 
frontier exchange economy as the main framework of cross-cultural 
relations” (p. 9). 

Innovatively, Usner defines his region by economic rather than 
political criteria. The “Lower Mississippi Valley” includes only the 
southern portion of French Louisiana, roughly that below present 
Memphis. Upper Louisiana is excluded on the ground that its inhabi- 
tants “were more closely integrated economically into the Great Lakes 
region” (p. 7). On the other hand, the “political partition” (p. 278) of 
the lower valley in 1763 into Spanish Louisiana and British West 
Florida does not prevent a continuation of the story to 1783. 

The main text of the book is divided into two parts of four chap- 
ters each. Part 1 is a chronological survey of the region’s social devel- 
opment, while Part 2 is a topical analysis of the “frontier exchange 
economy.” Throughout the focus is on “the internal relationships 
forged by the inhabitants” of the region (p. 5). 

Part 1 begins with a chapter on “The Formation of a Colonial 
Region” and continues with two which describe components of the 
population and relations between them. Immigration from Europe 
practically ceased in the 1720s, and early settlers generally slighted 
plans for the production of tobacco and indigo in favor of petty trade 
with the natives and each other. Nevertheless, the same decade saw 
“the almost instant rise of African-American slaves over European 
servants as the colony’s major labor force” (pp. 46-47). Runaway 
camps also appeared almost at once, creating “the persistent network 
of maronage that many Louisiana slaves entered and left during the 
eighteenth century” (p. 93). The lure of French trade goods led about 
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twenty petites nations of Indians to relocate near New Orleans, Mobile, 
or elsewhere “on the margins of colonial society” (p. 45). Of greater 
concern to the French were the much larger and more remote Indian 
“nations” or “tribes” (aware of difficulties with both terms, Usner opts 
to use them interchangeably). Friendly relations with the largest of 
these, the Choctaws, was quickly recognized as the key to the French 
hold on the region. The Franco-Choctaw alliance was lasting but ex- 
pensive, especially in that it provoked continual troubles and a major 
war with the Chickasaws. The section concludes with a chapter on 
“Change and Continuity during the Years of Partition.” Spanish and 
British rule brought stronger governmental regulation, greater com- 
mercialization, and more social conflict, but Usner finds the period 
“more transitional than transformative” (p. 106). 

Part 2 includes chapters on “Farming, Hunting, and Herding,” 
food, “Soldiers, Sailors, and Rowers,” and the deerskin trade. Live- 
stock raising, based mainly on the acquisition of cattle and horses 
from the Caddos of east Texas, altered landscape and livelihood 
“perhaps more than any other by-product of the colonial economy” 
(p. 181). The fabrication and operation of pirogues and boats led to 
countless face-to-face transactions between Indians, Europeans, and 
Africans. Through these and a wide variety of other exchanges the 
various inhabitants of the region “forged a network of cross cultural 
interaction” which led to “cultural osmosis” (pp. 277-78). The point 
is made most convincingly in connection with food, the marketing of 
which, “more than any other sphere of exchange .. . , brought In- 
dians, settlers, and slaves together under flexible circumstances” (p. 
210). The enduring result was creole cuisine. Usner is perhaps most 
successful in establishing the economic importance of the region’s 
blacks. Whether slave, maroon, or free, they played prominent roles 
in nearly all varieties of exchange, especially as “the most ubiquitous 
peddlers of food” (p. 201). 

Usner’s research, especially in the literature of anthropology and 
social history, is very impressive, but his economic rigor is less so. His 
steady focus on “internal” exchange dims his view of the local conse- 
quences of external subsidies, credit, and commerce. Moreover, his 
attention to prices and price trends is fitful. The work is nevertheless 
a major achievement. Usner has presented a boldly conceived, gener- 
ally persuasive, and gracefully written portrait of a long neglected 
colonial region. It should become influential both as a standard refer- 
ence and as an invitation to refinement. 

JOHN T. JURICEK 
Emory University 
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The Southern Forest: A Chronicle. By Laurence C. Walker. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1991. Pp. xii, 322. Illustrations, maps, ap- 
pendices, notes, index. $29.95.) 


Dust jacket hyperbole notwithstanding, this book can hardly be 
described as a history of the southern forest. That sort of critical 
scholarly work would require greater objectivity and a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of people and ecology than retired forester 
Laurence C. Walker can muster. What Walker offers instead is a 
shallow blend of popular history and personal observations that ulti- 
mately serves as little more than a tawdry testimonial to his former 
profession. 

The volume opens with a description of the southern woodlands 
as seen by the earliest European explorers, drawing heavily on the 
well-worn accounts of Hernando de Soto and John and William Bar- 
tram. Although Walker acknowledges the dynamic nature of forest 
ecosystems, he seems more intent on showing us a landscape suffering 
from a lack of human attention. Despite what he calls “Indian Influ- 
ences” (such as fire and agricultural clearing), these are woodlands in 
which many trees were “physiologically overmature” and “lived on in 
a stagnated condition” (p. 31). Walker even resorts to the label “climax 
forest,” a hackneyed concept no longer used by most ecologists. 

That splendid, but as yet unproductive, forest is soon put to use 
by a conventional array of white and black southerners, most of whom 
Walker typecasts in misleading and patently ahistorical roles. Appar- 
ently unaware of early forest laws and the careful field rotation prac- 
ticed by tobacco and rice planters, Walker confidently and incorrectly 
asserts that “neither the antebellum southern plantation owner nor 
the ‘ignorant woods-dwelling cracker’ (as one historian called the 
commoner white) had any sense of conservation” (p. 34). 

Then came the lumbermen and boat builders of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Perhaps because his manuscript was 
reviewed by lumber company representatives and Texas Forest Serv- 
ice personnel, Walker adopts an equivocal attitude toward the wanton 
cut-out-and-get-out exploitation of this era. Even as he describes 
cutover hardwood forests and vast tracts of southern pines bled dry 
for resin, the ex-forester cannot help but admire the skill and magni- 
ficent machines of the loggers and shipwrights. He seems equally 
impressed with the lumber company towns. Downplaying the plight 
of poorly educated and often impoverished sawmill workers, Walker 
shows us quaint villages with tennis courts, baseball diamonds, and 
mill whistles which prompted “women to scurry for the wood stove 
and have the table spread” (pp. 121-22). More troubling are the racial 
overtones in his descriptions of African-American workers (“beads of 
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sweat the size of grapes streaming down their shiny black skin,” p. 
113) and his patronizing amazement at workers, children (black and 
white) who, despite the limitations of company schools, now “stand 
on an equal footing with colleagues with more, and more formal, 
education” (p. 120). 

With the lumber barons gone, care of the woods fell to Walker 
and a dedicated corps of professional foresters. For much of the 
twentieth century, they fought fires set by (seemingly) incendiary 
southerners, battled plagues of pine beetles, reseeded eroded hill- 
sides, and discovered the odd moonshine still—all the while ensuring 
an adequate supply of timber for the sawmills and paper companies. 
But all was not easy for these good ol’ boys. In the early 1970s, when 
women tried to enter the profession, Walker found it necessary to 
bar one coed from a field trip because she had no other female to 
accompany her. The foresters also had to contend with radical en- 
vironmentalists who naively embraced biophilia, derisively defined by 
Walker as “a fondness for all living things” which “makes the observer 
a worshiper of trees rather than a provider for people” (p. 274). 

Such thinking flies in the face of Walker’s vainglorious vision for 
the future of forestry. He believes that technological innovation, not 
preservation, is the key to saving the southern woodlands for the next 
generation. To alleviate the potentially devastating problem of acid 
deposition (much of which belches from pulp and paper mills), 
Walker proposes that foresters go to their labs to develop “genetically 
improved strains” of trees “able to endure high levels of toxic chem- 
icals poured from industrial stacks” (p. 264). 

Walker is, of course, entitled to write his memoirs and make his 
prognostications. Other former foresters and lumbermen might even 
find his anecdotes entertaining. But serious students of ecology and 
forest history will not be amused. For them Walker,s work will only 
confirm a familiar and dangerous truth: namely that most foresters 
(supposedly the stewards of America’s woodlands) care less about 
forests than about forest products. As long as would-be historians like 
Walker can defend their unholy alliance with the timber and paper 
companies, foresters can feel free to build the roads and make the 
clear cuts that keep wood prices artificially low. Overconsumption 
will go unchallenged. The legitimate concerns of environmentalists 
- can be dismissed as recycled transcendentalism or pantheism. Mean- 
while national forests will continue to disappear. Acid rain will con- 
tinue to fall. Spotted owls and grizzly bears will continue to vanish. 
And future southerners will be forced to pay the ecological price for 
the excesses and arrogance of Walker’s generation. 

TIMOTHY SILVER 
Appalachian State University 
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We Were Always Free: The Maddens of Culpepper County, Virginia, A 
200-Year Family History. By T. O. Madden, Jr. Foreword by Nell Irvin 
Painter. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1992. Pp. xxx, 218. Illustrations, 
notes, appendices, index. $19.95.) 


We Were Always Free: is a collaborative effort by Ann L. Miller, 
director of research at Montpelier (the farm home of President James 
Madison) and T. O. Madden, Jr., a descendent of a slave owned by 
Madison’s father. This otherwise admirable text is flawed with prob- 
lems of definition—of race, family, and success. Madden introduces 
his family as “always free” and defines its racial classification as 
“Negro” because “as a look at any of the Madden family will tell you, 
we re no more ‘black’ than we are ‘white.’ And I think that we are too 
far from Africa, and of mixed blood far too many generations, tc be 
Afro-(or African-)American” (p. xxv). 

The research for a Madden family identity begins with every his- 
torian’s dream, the discovery of a hidebound trunk filled with legal 
records and family correspondence dating from the 1760 indenture 
of Sarah Madden, the author’s great-great grandmother. Miller and 
Madden skillfully couple these documents with court records, census 
data, tax digests, free papers, deeds, and personal endorsements to 
demonstrate that the individuals whom Madden defines as within the 
family were indeed “always free.” The authors also establish that these 
Maddens acquired wealth and respect through “hard work, determi- 
nation, concern for the family, and pride—pride in one’s self, in one’s 
work, and in the fact that they . . . had never been owned” (p. 38). 
Given the reality that most African-Americans, including some of the 
Maddens whom the author ignores, are descended from slaves, the 
ever-present themes of freedom and material success in this text are 
troubling. 

In We Were Always Free, Miller and Madden begin the evolution 
of a family identity with Mary Madden, an indentured immigrant, 
who gave birth to an illegimate mulatto child, Sarah Madden, in 1758 
in Spotsylvania County, Virginia. Sarah’s father remains nameless, 
his only identity being that he was probably a Madison slave. Because 
Sarah was illegitimate, she was indentured at the age of two to George 
Frazier of Saint George Parish, Virginia. During her twenty-nine-year 
indenture, she learned the skills of a laundress and seamstress, skills 
she combined with “strength, courage, and a will to survive” (p. 2) to 
overcome “poverty, illiteracy, and prejudice to build a profitable busi- 
ness, keep her family together, and provide for them all against the 
odds” (p. xxiv). The “inherited” will to succeed was carried on by 
Sarah’s son Willis, who prospered as a skilled cobbler, blacksmith, 
distiller, teamster, and tavern keeper. The authors assert that this 
success was the product of Willis Madden’s individual effort. 

During the Civil War, Willis Madden was reduced to near subsis- 
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tence farming by the marauding troops of both the northern and 
southern armies. His daughter Maria’s illegitimate son, T. O. Mad- 
den, Sr. and his wife Kitty renewed the family prosperity by teaching 
and farming. T. O. Madden, Sr. used his own children to fill his 
classroom quota when necessary; otherwise he required them to work 
on the family farm. According to T. O. Madden, Jr., “My father 
never could or did realize that he sacrificed his own children so that 
he could teach school” (p. 144). Consequently the author had very 
little formal education, but by truck farming in Washington, D.C., he 
accumulated wealth and began purchasing land adjacent to his par- 
ent’s farm. He married and educated his own children in Catholic 
schools “to prepare them to compete in the world” (p. 164). 

T. O. Madden, Jr.’s forty years of research reveal several dilem- 
mas for the descendents of free people of color. The choice to limit 
the identity of a family to those individuals who were free creates a 
kind of status above that of slavery, but at what cost? Sarah Madden’s 
father was a slave and three of her children were indentured by 
Colonel James Madison, and perhaps, sold into slavery in Pennsyl- 
vania. Also problematic is the claim by prosperous African-American 
families that all their ancestors needed was a chance to apply indi- 
vidualistic notions of courage and hard work to achieve material suc- 
cess and gain respect from whites. According to Ira Berlin, most free 
people of color lived on the fringes of the southern economic system, 
despised by whites because they were shiftless and degraded members 
of society or because they were too industrious in their competition 
with white tradesmen. 

We Were Always Free is a valuable contribution to the expanding 
collection of black family histories. However, the author’s decision to 
remember only those Maddens who were free and to attribute the 
family’s material success to individualistic notions appear to be a 
necessary reflection of T. O. Madden, Jr.’s sense of his own identity 
rather than an accurate representation of the reality of most free 
blacks in the antebellum or postbellum eras in rural Virginia. 

KENT ANDERSON LESLIE 
Emory University 


The Slaves’ Economy: Independent Production by Slaves in the Americas. 
Edited by Ira Berlin and Philip D. Morgan. (London and Portland, 
Ore.: Frank Cass & Co. Ltd., 1991. Pp. 213. Notes, index. $29.50.) 


Slavery is no longer the hot topic in southern history. Over the 
past fifteen years or so, students of slavery by and large have been 
content to follow the paths blazed in the landmark studies of the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. To be sure, some recent work—that pertain- 
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ing to slave women, slavery during the colonial and revolutionary 
eras, and slavery on the local level—has proved both interesting and 
important, but there have been few theoretical breakthroughs in re- 
cent years and few serious, much less systematic challenges to the 
picture that emerged almost a generation ago. Solid work is still being 
done on slavery, of course, but in comparison to that done during 
the golden age of slavery studies, such work generally fails to soar 
and is decidedly more limited in purview and appeal. The collection 
under review offers a good case in point. 

The Slaves’ Economy, edited by two veteran impresarios on the slav- 
ery studies circuit, grew out of a conference entitled “Cultivation and 
Culture: Labour and Shaping Slave Life in the Americas,” held at the 
University of Maryland in 1989. The essays included in the collection 
all appeared previously in a special issue of the journal Slavery and 
Abolition (May 1991). Each explores aspects of what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the internal economy of American slaves—the economic 
world created by slaves when working not for their masters, but for 
themselves on their “own” time. 

This world, the essays suggest, was not only relatively complex, 
incorporating as it did a range of behaviors by slave and nonslave 
producers and consumers, but is said to have existed in some form 
in slaveholding areas throughout the Americas. Moreover, the au- 
thors argue that the slaves’ internal economy was extremely impor- 
tant. By “breaching” both the slave system in general and the master- 
slave relationship in particular, it not only allowed many slaves greater 
economic autonomy and independence, but, in so doing, provided 
crucial support for a variety of African-American cultural expres- 
sions. While acceptable to, and often initiated by, the masters, the 
internal economy, we are told, was consolidated by the slaves them- 
selves, who secured its recognition—whether de jure or de facto— 
through struggle, contestation, bargaining, and negotiation. 

Historians have long known about the existence of this economy— 
Lewis C. Gray devoted space to it sixty years ago, for example—but, 
for a variety of scholarly and political reasons, students of slavery 
have focused more attention on it in recent years. Whereas in older 
accounts it was treated matter-of-factly as a minor subplot in the main 
story of American slavery—the production, under conditions of coer- 
cion, of plantation staples for distant markets—it now becomes a 
major theme in two other stories: the struggle of African-Americans 
for a degree of independence even under slavery, and the stirring 
transformation of the same into independent peasantries after eman- 
cipation. 

Of the eight essays included in The Slaves’ Economy, four treat 
independent production by slaves in various parts of the Caribbean, 
while another, by Richard Price, deals with subsistence practices among 
the Saramaka maroons of Suriname. The three remaining essays 
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discuss the slaves’ economy in different parts of North America: the 
middle country and upcountry of South Carolina, piedmont Virginia, 
and the sugar parishes of southern Louisiana. In addition, the editors 
provide an able introduction to the collection. 

Several of the essays are quite good—those by Woodville K. Mar- 
shall on the Windward Islands and by Dale Tomich on Martinique 
are especially noteworthy—and all are handled in a professional way. 
To their credit, the authors have succeeded (to varying degrees) in 
overcoming evidentiary problems, and most have much to say about 
slave gardens and provision grounds, marketing practices, and con- 
sumer preferences. Alas, this renders the volume a rather sluggish 
and repetitious read, but that is perhaps to be expected in a collection 
of case studies focused around a narrow theme. Nonetheless, The 
Slaves’ Economy will prove an interest to students of slavery, particu- 
larly to those intrigued by the slaves’ economy. 

PETER A. COCLANIS 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Kentucky's Road to Statehood. By Lowell H. Harrison. (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1992. Pp. x, 204. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, notes, bibliographical note, index. $23.00.) 


The year 1992 marked the bicentennial of Kentucky statehood. 
Accordingly, that year saw a spate of works published on Kentucky 
history, some aimed at the general reader and others at a scholarly 
audience. Lowell Harrison’s Kentucky’s Road to Statehood, a narrative 
of the lengthy, often rocky path toward statehood, can be read profit- 
ably by both. 

Harrison is primarily interested in answering four questions: why 
did Kentucky seek independence from Virginia? why did the process 
take ten years? what was the role of James Wilkinson and the Spanish 
conspiracy? and what type of government did Kentucky ultimately 
achiever 

Land was at once the major attraction and the source of discontent 
in Kentucky. Frequent confusion over claims forced litigation and 
produced arbitrary court decisions which often rankled. Worse, Vir- 
ginia seemed aloof and unconcerned with its western territory, failed 
to provide a satisfactory redress of grievances for those living in Ken- 
tucky, and was particularly ineffective at dealing with persistent Indian 
troubles. Kentucky’s rapid population growth (from an estimated 150 
in 1775 to over 73,000 in the 1790 census) exacerbated tensions and 
fueled the cry for statehood. 

The first of ten conventions to discuss statehood was held in 1784, 
but these early meetings achieved little, dividing on whether to accept 
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Virginia’s strict terms for separation. Emerging as a leader of the 
faction opposed to statehood on Virginia’s terms, James Wilkinson 
sought favorable trade and navigation rights for himself and his allies. 
Intrigued with Spanish officials, Wilkinson hinted at a Kentucky- 
Spanish partnership once Kentucky gained independence. 

But Wilkinson could not spur the conventions into hasty action 
and was plagued by rumors of double-dealing, undercutting his sup- 
port in Kentucky. Unable to direct events in Kentucky and no longer 
trusted by Spanish officials, Wilkinson’s hopes of pulling Kentucky 
out of the union and aligning it with Spain were dashed. 

With Wilkinson out of the picture, more responsible leaders such 
as George Nicholas, a confidant of James Madison, spearheaded Ken- 
tucky’s drive for statehood. Ideas for the new constitution were de- 
bated in public meetings and in the newspapers as citizens grappled 
with questions of land warrants, taxes, and court jurisdictions. 
Nicholas advocated a constitution which would restrain the power of 
government, and a bill of rights to prevent abuses of delegated pow- 
ers. But he also favored a system of checks and balances and sup- 
ported a strong upper house in the assembly to check the instability 
likely to reign in the lower. 

The Kentucky constitution was modeled after the 1790 Pennsyl- 
vania constitution though Nicholas and others sought to avoid some 
of the more conservative aspects of that document. The farmers 
drafted a bill of rights and constructed a democratic assembly. To 
guard against legislative dominance, however, the document created 
a powerful executive. Governors could veto legislation, had extensive 
appointive powers, served a four-year term and were eligible to suc- 
ceed themselves. The franchise was granted to free males twenty-one 
years of age who had lived in the state for two years. There were no 
property or religious qualifications. 

The constitution pleased both radicals who liked the essay voting 
qualifications and annual elections for the legislature and conserva- 
tives who were reassured by a two-house legislature, a strong execu- 
tive, and the separation of powers. On balance, concludes Harrison, 
it “was one of the most liberal state constitutions in the country, but 
it was not a radical document . . . It was a constitution that most of 
the country could accept without serious concern” (p. 130). 

Concise and well written, Harrison’s book provides a sound narra- 
tive of the events leading to statehood. The endnotes and biblio- 
graphic notes point curious readers toward additional sources. This 
book would have been stronger had it included a more analytical 
treatment of the impact of national politics—especially the emerging 
party system—on Kentucky statehood and addressed the larger ques- 
tion of the role of the west in the new nation. But these questions are 
really beyond the scope and purpose of this book which accomplishes 
the author’s stated goals quite ably. 

‘TODD ESTES 
University of Kentucky 
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The Kentucky Encyclopedia. Edited by John E. Kleber, Thomas D. 
Clark, Lowell H. Harrison, and James C. Klotter. Foreword by David 
K. Karem. (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1992. Pp. xxxiv, 
1045. Bibliographic essay, index. $35.00.) 


What a wonderful birthday present the Kentucky Bicentennial 
Commission has given the commonwealth. In an amazingly short 
period of four years, John E. Kleber and his colleagues have put 
together a volume containing over 2,000 entries, written by more 
than 600 contributors and editors, which will serve as the major ref- 
erence work on the history of Kentucky for a very long time. Hand- 
somely produced by the University Press of Kentucky, The Kentucky 
Encyclopedia offers basic information on prominent individuals, 
places, events, and trends. Most of the entries are brief (100 to 200 
words), although occasional longer selections (2,500 words) treat a 
particular topic—agriculture or women, for example—throughout 
the history of the commonwealth. Thomas D. Clark introduces the 
encyclopedia with a brisk essay summarizing Kentucky’s develop- 
ment; at the end, there is a brief bibliographic essay, which expertly 
guides readers to reference works and essential monographs on vari- 
ous aspects of life in the state. 

While there are entries on the usual suspects (governors and sen- 
ators), one of the strengths of the encyclopedia is its attention to, 
among other things, art, folklore, education, science, and the environ- 
ment. The editors have not privileged politics and business at the 
expense of shortchanging or obscuring the diverse cultural traditions 
of Kentucky. Choosing not to include every member of Congress and 
state legislator, they have devoted their limited resources to providing 
summaries of the lives of people as diverse as jockey Eddie Arcaro, 
novelist Bobbie Ann Mason, nineteenth-century portraitist Matthew 
Harris Jouett, schoolteacher Julia Ann Marcum (the only woman 
granted a military pension as a Civil War combatant), railroad en- 
gineer John Luther (“Casey”) Jones, singers Naomi and Wynonna 
Judd, and, of course, the most famous Kentuckian of the twentieth 
century, Muhammad Ali. Readers will also find information on every 
county and city with a population of over 2,500, events such as the 
Howard-Turner feud, topographical features such as Muldraugh Hill 
and the Kentucky River, and flora and fauna (ranging from brief 
entries on cane and hemp to longer ones on insects and trees). In 
addition to longer essays dealing with familiar topics, there are fas- 
cinating entries on oral history, architecture, and music. The highest 
compliment to be paid the volume is to say that it is, unexpectedly 
difficult to put down; obviously, it is not the kind of book one reads 
straight through, but there is a lot to be gained from reading around 
in it. Where else could one find on the same page information on the 
Valley View Ferry (“Kentucky’s oldest recorded commercial business”), 
lames “Ernest P. Worrell” Varney, and physician Annie Veech? 
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The selection of the entries reflects the transformation of histori- 
cal scholarship during the past half-century. This is an encyclopedia 
that recognizes the diversity of Kentucky’s past and present, that is 
politically as well as literally inclusive when it comes to women and 
people of color. In this sense, the book is unusually well-balanced. On 
the other hand, the entries themselves offer little in the way of in- 
terpretation, either overt or subtle. According to editor Kleber, be- 
cause of “strict space limitations,” the contributors “were asked to be 
brief and factual and to keep interpretation to a minimum” (p. xv). 
This decision renders the encyclopedia almost exclusively a reference 
work. The straightforward entries are simply summaries of facts; 
they lack the vitality that younger scholars have brought to the study 
of Kentucky in the early national period, for example, making the 
commonwealth the most thoroughly examined state of the trans- 
Appalachian region. 

Professional historians and teachers will probably find the value 
of the work somewhat akin to that of an annotated state almanac. But 
so what? For those people who have any attachment to the common- 
wealth at all, the encyclopedia is a delightful compendium of the 
history and cultures of the peoples and landscapes that have together 
created Kentucky. The editors, in short, have accomplished exactly 
what they set out to do. 

ANDREW CAYTON 
Miami University 


The Constitution, Law, and American Life: Critical Aspects of the 
Nineteenth-Century Experience. Edited by Donald G. Nieman. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1992. Pp. xvii, 197. Notes, tables, index. 
$35.00.) 


In recent years historians have demonstrated keen interest in the 
legal culture of nineteenth-century America. This fine collection of 
essays, dedicated to the distinguished constitutional historian Harold 
Hyman by a group of friends and former students, adds to our knowl- 
edge about this complex era. Each of the contributors is a noted 
scholar. Not organized around a central theme, the eight essays in 
this volume address diverse topics dealing with legal and constitu- 
tional history. 

Perhaps the most stimulating essay was contributed by Michael 
Les Benedict. In a far-ranging study he explores the interplay be- 
tween Victorian morality and civil liberties in nineteenth-century 
American society. Under the Victorian ethical code, good personal 
morals and hard work were the key to material success, both for 
individuals and society at large. Benedict points out that such a code 
attached little significance to the pursuit of individual desires or the 
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freedom to adopt alternative lifestyles. On the contrary, Victorian 
Americans proceeded on the assumption that society had a legitimate 
interest in suppressing immoral behavior. Influenced by this set of 
beliefs, legislators and judges sought to strengthen Christianity as a 
moral force in public life, proscribe pornography, ban radical political 
speech, and strictly enforce criminal laws. Benedict’s essay offers an 
insightful analysis of the Victorian value system and its impact on 
legal doctrine. 

Two other essays break new ground by treating legal restraints on 
social deviance. David T. Courtwright examines the permissive at- 
titude toward drug usage in the nineteenth century. While the vigor- 
ous prohibition movement pushed to restrict the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages, such drugs as opium, cocaine, and morphine were 
readily available. Courtwright explains the absence of legal controls 
on drugs in terms of contemporary medical practice and a sympathe- 
tic attitude toward drug users. By the early twentieth century, how- 
ever, drugs were associated with dangerous and anti-social behavior. 
Stringent drug laws soon followed. John S. Hughes analyzes the pro- 
cedures for commitment to the Alabama insane asylum. Insanity was 
an imprecise concept in the nineteenth century, and allegedly insane 
persons received fewer procedural safeguards than criminal defen- 
dants. Lawyers played little role in the almost casual commitment 
process. Hughes finds that Alabamians often turned to commitment 
as a means of removing eccentrics or troublesome family members, 
or alleviating the tensions of an unhappy marriage. In Hughes’ view, 
commitment provided a solution for a host of personal and social 
problems for which other legal remedies were unavailable. Both 
pieces are welcome additions to the skimpy literature on the legal 
control of deviant behavior. 

Three essays deal with slavery and race relations. In a problematic 
contribution, Phillip Shaw Paludan suggests that Lincoln’s policies as 
president fulfilled the desire of the Constitution’s framers to elimi- 
nate slavery. Among other difficulties with this thesis, Paludan over- 
states the framers’ opposition to slavery and unduly relies upon his- 
torical conjecture. Paul Finkelman ably recounts an obscure fugitive 
slave case arising in Indiana. He presents the case as an example of 
northern resistance to the return of fugitives. Finkelman maintains 
that, as a practical matter, it was difficult for slave owners to recapture 
their runaways in the face of hostile public opinion. Donald G. 
Nieman focuses on the adoption of “equalitarian constitutionalism” 
by blacks in the mid-nineteenth century. By stressing the republican 
principles of citizenship and equality, blacks helped to fundamentally 
alter the constitutional debate and transform the Constitution into an 
egalitarian document. In his essay Nieman repeatedly invokes the 
“promise” of the Reconstruction amendments, but does not consider 
whether adoption of these amendments was dictated by political con- 
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siderations rather than a widely-shared commitment to racial equality. 
There may have been less “promise” of equality than he indicates. 

Legal questions pertaining to women have increasingly captured 
the attention of scholars. Norma Basch examines the unsuccessful 
use of the Fourteenth Amendment to obtain the suffrage for women. 
Concentrating on the little known Supreme Court decision in Minor 
v. Happersett (1875), she carefully explores the legal arguments on 
behalf of constitutional equality for women. She argues that the issues 
raised in that litigation were instrumental in redefining the constitu- 
tional debate over the place of women. 

Legal historians have often overlooked the important place of 
urban government in the American polity. Examining the relation- 
ship between law and municipal reform, Harold L. Platt deals with 
the efforts of Mugwump reformers to improve city services in 
Chicago between 1870 and 1907. Despite prevalent laissez-faire 
norms, Platt notes that civic leaders made affirmative use of gov- 
ernmental power to alleviate urban problems. 

Taken together, this is a valuable set of essays that illuminate our 
legal past. The volume should be of broad interest to historians. 

JAMES W. ELY, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 


From Local Courts to National Tribunals: The Federal District Courts of 
Florida, 1821-1990. By Kermit L. Hall and Eric W. Rise. (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Carlson Publishing Inc., 1991. Pp. x, 252. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, notes, bibliography, index. $50.00.) 


More than most Americans, southerners have recognized the im- 
pact federal courts have had on their lives. The Constitution’s framers 
expected that federal judges would be probably the most conspicuous 
enforcers of national authority in the local communities of each state. 
This proved to be the case until the twentieth century, when first the 
Progressives and then the New Deal shifted much of the enforcement 
responsibility to bureaucrats and other administrators. The same was 
true of the South until the civil rights era. Following World War II, 
various groups including the NAACP pursued a strategy challenging 
Jim Crow segregation through federal lawsuits. The Supreme Court’s 
landmark decision of Brown v. Board of Education (1954) was one of 
many victories in a campaign which among southern whites created 
enormous animosity toward the federal courts. Kermit L. Hall and 
Eric W. Rise trace the evolution of Florida’s federal district courts 
from 1821 to 1990, providing a valuable example of how the federal 
judiciary’s influence has changed. 

About two-thirds of the book examines the period from Florida’s 
territorial years to World War II. These traditional eras of the na- 
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tion’s history are presented within the context of the federal court’s 
changing relation to the state. The move from territory to statehood 
and the influence of growing sectional conflicts which led to secession 
are considered. Attention is given to the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, the postbellum years and the rise of the New South, Progres- 
sivism and Prohibition and the triumph of New Deal liberalism and 
the Second World War. Nearly a third of the book explores perhaps 
the greatest period of change—for the federal courts as well as the 
state—following World War II. 

Running through this chronology are important themes. Bio- 
graphical data is blended with basic political and social material to 
explain the dynamics of judicial appointment. The changing content 
of litigation reflecting persistent or new economic, political, and 
technological pressures is also discussed. Significant cases growing 
out of major national policies such as Reconstruction, Prohibition, 
and civil rights are given attention. Hall and Rise also suggest the 
involvement of Florida’s federal judges in the federal judiciary’s ad- 
ministrative self-government. 

Combining as it does chronological and topical treatment, this 
book makes a useful contribution. Legal and constitutional historians 
will of course find much of value. In addition other historians and 
social scientists can learn a lot from the contextual and institutional 
treatment. The prints and photographs are also interesting. Finally, 
appendices including the statutory history of federal courts in 
Florida, brief biographical sketches of each judge, names of the fed- 
eral judicial and Department of Justice personnel, and tables of crim- 
inal, civil, and private civil case loads make up about a quarter of the 
book. There is considerable useful detail here; but regrettably there 
are numerous calculating errors in the case load tables. 

TONY FREYER 
University of Alabama 


The Market Revolution: Jacksonian America, 1815-1846. By Charles 
Sellers. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991. Pp. 502. Biblio- 
graphical essay, notes, index. $39.95.) 


Over the past two decades outstanding new scholarship has funda- 
mentally revised traditional assumptions about Jacksonian America. 
Taken collectively, this body of work not only outlines the emergence 
of new political ideologies and party structures, but also examines the 
contributions of previously ignored groups of Americans (workers, 
women, African-Americans, immigrants and Native Americans) to 
the social structures and political thought of the so-called “era of the 
common man.” As a result of this revisionism, the age of Jackson now 
strikes us as far more complex than originally thought. Time-honored 
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depictions of a nation united in its eagerness to adopt sweeping demo- 
cratic reforms under the leadership of Andrew Jackson no longer 
hold. Charles Sellers skillfully captures this complexity in his au- 
thoritative volume, The Market Revolution. 

Based on careful consideration of a wide array of secondary works 
and political documents, Sellers uses the market revolution as or- 
ganizing principle to explain how the expansion of the economy 
shaped broader social and political processes in antebellum America 
that ultimately gave birth to liberal capitalism. Yet many Americans, 
Sellers shows, did not embrace liberal capitalism easily. Indeed, their 
outright rejection of the cultural and political values shaped by mar- 
ket growth coalesced into a massive capitalist critique. 

Unlike recent work that stereotypes Jacksonians as little more than 
immoral men on the make, willing supporters of slavery, exter- 
minators of Indians, and practitioners of shallow electioneering tech- 
niques, Sellers’ argument helps restore some of the Jacksonians’ 
former reputation as democracy’s heroes. While not excusing Jackso- 
nians for their cruelty and greed, the author does side with those old 
consensus school historians who believed that the age of Jackson nur- 
tured a democratic impulse. However, Sellers contends, this impulse 
derived from the more fundamental and widespread ethos of anti- 
capitalism and did not extend to those commercial men intent on 
establishing a neo-Hamiltonian government. 

Sellers’ book centers on the economic boom that “ignited a gener- 
ation of conflict over the republic’s destiny” (p. 4) in the wake of the 
War of 1812. The impact of the market revolution intensified the 
long-standing struggle between land and market that had divided 
Americans since the seventeenth century. By 1846 the market had 
clearly won. The subsistence farm family with its egalitarian and inde- 
pendent spirit was giving way to a commercial world split into a mid- 
dle-class intent on ownership of production and a dependent working 
class of producers. 

The author carefully points out that market development alone 
cannot explain these transformations; social and cultural structures 
played equally important roles. Improved modes of transportation 
and communication, the availability of new lands, and the growth of 
commercial centers received crucial support from a monied gentry 
class in power at both the state and national levels. These men pro- 
moted new legal and banking systems that favored economic expan- 
sion and proved most beneficial to themselves. Arminian in spirit, 
Sellers argues, their belief in a mechanistic cosmos and the impor- 
tance of individual capability to assure salvation helped them adapt 
to and justify their control over the impersonal, even immoral, forces 
of the marketplace. In their acquisitiveness, they debased jour- 
neymen, created a working class, and exerted increasing governmen- 
tal control over the backcountry through debt and dependence. 
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The changing shape of rural family culture reflected these devel- 
opments. Dreading government imposition, which took the im- 
mediate form of harsh taxes and bankruptcy laws, yeomen and arti- 
sans hoped to preserve a Jeffersonian republic in which their civic 
and economic contributions were respected. As New Light Baptists 
and Methodists, they expressed their dismay with this increasingly 
market-oriented world through spiritual rebirth. Under the leader- 
ship of Andrew Jackson, these families harnessed their anti- 
nomianism to their political culture and eventually supported the 
egalitarian, inherently anti-capitalist principles of the Democratic 
party. Yet even the Democratic party was forced to accommodate 
itself to capitalism’s pervasive influence. And while the new Whig 
party was forced to accommodate itself to Democratic party princi- 
ples, the escalation of the debate over slavery, which split the Demo- 
cratic party, eventually assured liberal capitalism’s victory. 

Because of the scope of his book, the nature of his argument, and 
his implicit moral critique, Sellers lets his players fall too easily into 
one of two camps—those who opposed capitalist development in any 
of its forms and those who did not. This can make for strange bedfel- 
lows. Did New York City journeymen, Ohio farmers, and small 
slaveholders in Georgia really share the same anti-capitalist, pro- 
democratic ideology? Did businessmen in Pittsburgh, antislavery re- 
formers in Boston, and large planters in Kentucky adopt pro- 
capitalist, pro-liberal values for the same reasons? In this same light, 
Sellers makes the mistake of downplaying North-South differences. 
For example, in his desire to see the political economy of the South 
as similiar to that of the North, the author ignores the lack of clear-cut 
class distinctions in southern party politics, choosing instead to 
simplify divisions along slaveholder-yeoman lines. 

These quarrels aside, The Market Revolution is an impressive book. 
It offers a sweeping argument that invites further debate among his- 
torians of the period. Indeed, all American historians will want to 
grapple with Sellers’ provocative synthesis given the centrality of Jack- 
sonian political ideas to the development of contemporary political 
thought. 

MICHELE GILLESPIE 
Agnes Scott College 


Common Whites: Class and Culture in Antebellum North Carolina. By 
Bill Cecil-Fronsman. (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1992. 
Pp. xi, 274. Tables, maps, bibliographical essay, methodological notes, 
notes, index. $34.00.) 


Bill Cecil-Fronsman’s ambitious monograph attempts a thorough- 
going reexamination of the world of the common white majority in 
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antebellum North Carolina. While most previous studies of the Old 
South’s plain folk have focused on one or two crucial aspects of their 
world, such as political behavior and production patterns, Cecil- 
Fronsman’s account probes virtually every facet of common white 
society—class structure, racial attitudes, political economy, family and 
community life, folklore, and religion. The broad scope of his study 
allows Cecil-Fronsman to see common white society whole, exploring 
the complexities of familial relations and the vagaries of folk super- 
stitions as well as the drama of political campaigns and the hardships 
of agricultural labor. Laudable as this comprehensive effort is, how- 
ever, Cecil-Fronsman’s book raises expectations that it does not fulfill, 
since its value as a detailed description of common white society is 
diminished by its failure to develop a coherent interpretation, sensi- 
tive to nuance and internal contradiction, of common white attitudes 
and behavior during the antebellum era. Cecil-Fronsman’s compre- 
hensive story lacks a unifying argument. 

Cecil-Fronsman chose the designation “common whites” carefully, 
arguing that the terms “plain folk” and “yeomanry” have “come to 
imply sturdy, prosperous independent farmers whose conditions 
sharply contrasted to the squalid poverty” (p. 1) of poorer whites. By 
contrast, Cecil-Fronsman’s “common white” category includes not 
only yeoman farmers but also tenants, squatters, herdsmen, drovers, 
artisans, mechanics, mill operatives, and day laborers. Thus, by Cecil- 
Fronsman’s reckoning, common whites comprised over 75 percent of 
antebellum North Carolina’s free population. The bulk of antebellum 
common whites lived in close-knit rural communities where the ties 
that bound were elaborate kinship networks. Dominated numerically 
by small, landholding farmers of roughly equal means, these common 
white communities generated a deeply egalitarian culture dedicated 
to household autonomy, economic self-sufficiency, and civic equality, 
all contrasting sharply with the planter elite’s vision of a conservative, 
hierarchical social order. The democratic impulse of the common 
whites, however, was effectively confined for a time by North 
Carolina’s undemocratic political system, with its property require- 
ments for voting and office-holding, its legislative malapportionment 
favoring slaveholding areas, and a county court system of local gov- 
ernment controlled by a self-perpetuating oligarchy (local magis- 
trates). Throughout the antebellum era, common whites in North 
Carolina pushed hard for political democratization, and they enjoyed 
some success in loosening suffrage restrictions, securing a less favor- 
able appointment of the state legislature, and gaining popular elec- 
tion for the governor. On balance, however, the common whites 
earned only an accommodation, a sharing of power, with the planter 
elite, not the political dominance their numbers would have allowed 
in a full-fledged democracy. 
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Prior to 1850, Cecil-Fronsman contends, North Carolina’s com- 
mon whites struggled for their livelihoods within the confines of a 
subsistence economy metered by significant local market activity. 
These subsistence-oriented, local economies, which Cecil-Fronsman 
styles as “folk” economies, emphasized household production, neigh- 
borhood mutuality, and local exchange and were geared toward in- 
suring both household and community self-sufficiency. Yet, the sub- 
sistence orientation of these folk economies, Cecil-Fronsman suggests, 
owed as much to North Carolina’s wretched transportation network, 
which left much of the state’s interior isolated from national com- 
merce, as to the common whites’ desire for self-sufficiency. Thus, 
during the 1850s, when the incipient railroad boom improved trans- 
portation in North Carolina’s vast piedmont, more and more common 
whites were drawn into market production. This fledgling market 
revolution eroded the decades-old grip of the folk economy as com- 
mon whites expanded their production of cotton, wheat, and tobacco 
while their consumption of store-bought goods prompted a sharp 
reduction in household manufactures. 

Until this late antebellum market expansion, however, the folk 
economies reenforced the highly parochial, inward-looking character 
of common white communities. And the portrait Cecil-Fronsman 
sketches of these communities is, on balance, anything but flattering. 
Although common whites avoided material excess and espoused 
egalitarian ideals, their communities regularly excluded those 
deemed “unfit” by prevailing local opinion and punished, sometimes 
ruthlessly, anyone who violated local mores. Moreover, common 
white communities tolerated relatively high levels of violence, prom- 
iscuity, and vulgarity. In the antebellum era, traditional values were 
often those associated with rough life: drinking, swearing, fighting, 
and fornication. 

Rough life and the cult of masculinity were successfully challenged 
in antebellum North Carolina, Cecil-Fronsman maintains, by the 
spread of evangelical Protestantism and its values. Gaining a foothold 
in the early 1800s during the Second Great Awakening and expand- 
ing rapidly throughout the antebellum era, evangelicalism not only 
struggled to bring salvation to North Carolina souls but also strained 
to establish a new moral order in common white communities, replac- 
ing eye-for-an-eye vengeance with the evangelical spirit of humility, 
self-sacrifice, and forgiveness. Eventually, the ongoing evangelical ef- 
forts succeeded so well that evangelical piety became the dominant 
ethical code among common whites. Yet as the evangelical churches 
moved from insurgent sects to mainstream denominations, a signifi- 
cant backlash emerged, not from skeptics or non-believers, but from 
splinter Protestant sects like the Primitive Baptists, who, suspicious of 
progress, learning, and church bureaucracy, fought to preserve the 
dying world of insular communities and folk economies. 
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Taken as a whole, however, Common Whites attains its ambitious 
breadth of coverage at the expense of a solid empirical foundation, 
treating almost every aspect of common white culture but treating 
each rather superficially. This monograph relies far too heavily on 
secondary sources for its evidence and too often quotes other histo- 
rians where revealing primary material is needed. Moreover, Cecil- 
Fronsman’s ready familiarity with the best secondary literature is 
overshadowed by his seeming unfamiliarity with tried and true pri- 
mary sources. Thus the egalitarian ideology of common whites is 
discussed without reference to election returns, production patterns 
are examined with only limited use of manuscript census data, com- 
munity attitudes regarding political economy are explored without 
analysis of petitions to the state legislature, and, perhaps most tell- 
ingly, religious ideas and practice are discussed extensively without 
recourse to the single best source on those subjects: the records of 
individual churches. 

Yet Cecil-Fronsman’s lack of empirical rigor might be overlooked 
if his study produced a convincing new interpretation of the position 
of common whites in the Old South. But the common whites’ egalitar- 
ian ideals, their ethic of self-sufficiency, their involvement in elabo- 
rate kinship networks, their propensity for violence, and their gradual 
spiritual migration to evangelical churches are by now matters pretty 
well known by scholars. Cecil-Fronsman does a good job of covering 
them all in a single volume, but his analysis breaks little, if any, new 
ground. Finally, his central interpretative point—that for common 
whites in antebellum North Carolina collective identity was shaped 
largely by a community which served either as a real or surrogate 
extended family—raises complex questions about the concept of com- 
munity which he never fully addresses. To be sure, common white 
communities provided economic mutuality, social fellowship, oppor- 
tunities for political collaboration, and eventually spiritual sustenance 
to common white households. But these were also communities where 
neighbors too often sued and shot neighbors, where husbands too 
often battered wives and children, where heavy drinking and fighting 
were commonplace, where racism was pervasive, and where “outsid- 
ers” were occasionally treated to the hospitality of tar-and-feathers. 
Insular and homogenous, antebellum common white communities 
often repressed dissent as vigorously as they nurtured self-sufficiency, 
and they often fearlessly practiced what many southerners would ul- 
timately profess to fear most: the tyranny of the majority. 

Lacy K. FORD 
University of South Carolina 
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Political Parties and American Political Development from the Age of 
Jackson to the Age of Lincoln. By Michael F. Holt. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1992. Pp. 365. Tables, figures, notes, 
index. $35.00.) 


This volume brings together articles about the Jacksonian and 
Civil War periods written by Michael F. Holt between 1970 and 1990. 
Aside from minor corrections, the essays are unrevised, and all but 
one of them have been previously published. Specialists in antebellum 
political history are doubtless familiar with all or most of them, but 
there is merit in making them more accessible through this collection. 
Equally valuable is the introductory essay recounting Holt’s modest re- 
treat from an earlier commitment to both the “party system and ethno- 
cultural models” to a greater acceptance of contingency and the con- 
tribution of political elites in explaining political development (p. 19). 

Although written at different times and for different audiences, 
all the essays affirm Holt’s longstanding fascination with nineteenth- 
century politics and political parties. The volume includes two long, 
narrative essays, one on the Democratic party and one on the Anti- 
masonic and Know Nothing parties. These pieces, as Holt himself 
acknowledges, lack the analytic punch of the remaining essays. “The 
Democratic Party, 1828-1860,” for example, shows the importance of 
sectional and ethno-religious considerations in the party’s makeup, 
but gives little consideration to the Democratic party’s ideological 
appeal in a society increasingly involved in market relationships. 
Nevertheless, these essays are valuable overviews, particularly for the 
lesser studied Antimasons and Know Nothings. 

Three essays deal directly with the Whig party. That on the elec- 
tion of 1840 attributes the Whig’s first successful presidential cam- 
paign to the effects of economic conditions rather than the nomina- 
tion of the popular William Henry Harrison and Whig campaign 
hoopla. It is followed by a piece on the Whig party from 1844 to 
1848, which focuses on local politics and national economic trends to 
explain the reasons behind the party’s nomination of Zachary Taylor 
in 1848 instead of Henry Clay. Finally, “The Mysterious Disappear- 
ance of the American Whig Party,” explains why it was “the only mass 
major party in all of American history” to die (p. 243). Adopting a 
comparative framework, Holt points to the significance of the political 
environment of the 1850s, which permitted new parties to emerge 
more easily. The volume also contains a number of lengthy book 
reviews concerning politics in the Civil War period, and a recent essay, 
“Abraham Lincoln and the Politics of Union,” which provocatively, if 
not entirely convincingly, argue that Lincoln intended “to replace the 
Republican party with a new bisectional organization to be called the 
Union Party” (p. 330). 
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Holt’s methodological sophistication, erudition, and insight are 
evident throughout. His depiction of the fluidity of nineteenth-cen- 
tury politics, for example, is a necessary corrective to the standard 
view of fixed party loyalties. At the same time, many of his arguments 
will continue to stir debate. He remains convinced that the second 
party system collapsed when the failure of the major parties to pro- 
vide clear policy alternatives bred voter impatience and alienation. 
Yet as he himself acknowledges in his review of Stephen E. Maizlish’s 
book on Ohio politics, “sharp conflict” between the Democratic and 
Whig parties persisted between 1849 and 1852 (p. 296). Indeed, as 
we see today, voter frustration has more to do with their perception 
that politicians and parties are not governing well rather than that 
the parties are too much in agreement. 

Holt also rejects as “incomplete and therefore inadequate” the 
idea that sectional conflict over slavery and slavery expansion caused 
the Civil War. If he means to attack the idea that “slavery alone caused 
the Civil War,” his point is hardly disputable (pp. 11-12). But if he 
intends that ethnocultural issues, such as anti-Catholicism, destroyed 
the Whig party and the party system, and were more instrumental 
than sectional issues in participating Civil War, he is, despite his dis- 
claimers, still wedded to the “new political history” view. Indeed, these 
essays show little appreciation of the influence of ideas and ideology 
on political leaders and their decisions. Finally, Holt’s impressive 
forays into local and state political trends often generate conclusions 
that seem deterministic. He presents evidence, for example, that 
Whig support for Harrison or Taylor rose when the economy im- 
proved, while enthusiasm for Clay slipped. But would politicians base 
a decision as conclusive as a presidential nomination on the momen- 
tary position of a roller coaster economy? Such intensive examination 
of state and local economic and political relationships, moreover, has 
the effect of balkanizing political history in a manner similar to the 
ethonocultural approach, reintroducing the very problem of frag- 
mentation and incoherence that Holt now seeks to avoid. 

Questioning some of Holt’s positions testifies to the seriousness 
with which one must take his work. More problematic is the book’s 
organization, which places his essays not in the order in which they 
were written, but rather according to the chronological order of the 
parties and topics they analyze. As a result, the volume provides 
neither a clear rendering of the author’s changing focus and ap- 
proach, nor a comprehensive account of politics in the Jacksonian 
and Civil War periods. Further, it would have been more useful to 
place the author’s critique of each essay at its beginning, rather than 
in the general introduction. These points aside, historians of nine- 
teenth-century politics will appreciate having this influential body of 
work readily available. 

RICHARD B. LATNER 
Tulane University 
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Agriculture, Geology, and Society in Antebellum South Carolina: The 
Private Diary of Edmund Ruffin, 1843. Edited by William M. Mathew. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1992. Pp. xvi, 368. Illustrations, 
notes, biographical supplement, bibliography, index. $50.00.) 


In 1843 Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, the South’s best-known ag- 
ricultural reformer, undertook a geological survey of South Carolina. 
Authorized the previous year by the state’s legislature, the survey 
focused on locating sources of marl, calcium-rich deposits from ear- 
her geologic eras that, in Ruffin’s eyes, formed the key to reinvigorat- 
ing southeastern soils, agriculture and society. The book under review 
is an expertly edited version of the diary kept by Ruffin during his 
travels in the state. The editor, William M. Mathew, has provided an 
excellent introduction, useful maps of Ruffin’s itinerary, and a help- 
ful appendix which includes a capsule biography of almost everyone 
Ruffin meets. 

Scholars are likely to find Ruffin’s diary most useful as a kind of 
specialized travel account. Ruffin’s great strengths and chief value as 
a witness lay in the nature of his task and in the motivation and 
expertise he brought to it. He was far more knowledgeable about 
agriculture than the typical foreign observer, and he lacked the anti- 
southern bias that made the observations of travelers like Fredrick 
Law Olmsted sometimes less than reliable. 

Ruffin had an expansive view of the farmer’s enterprise, and he 
believed that the community setting could be as important as the 
knowledge of fertilizing techniques in spurring reform efforts. He 
concentrated his attention on the role of big planters. He visited many 
of them, most, though not all, in the coastal regions, and commented 
intelligently on the basic methods used to cultivate rice and Sea Island 
cotton. The diary displays Ruffin’s considerable ambivalence about 
these grandees. He admired their hospitality and graciousness but 
simultaneously feared that plantation leisure too often came at the 
expense of careful attention to agricultural matters. He enjoyed a 
visit to Wade Hampton’s plantation but noted that he could see 
Hampton’s “costly & valued stock” of race horses as nothing but “a 
nuisance & great evil” (p. 260). He thought that John Manning’s 
“palace” was perhaps the most magnificent private residence he had 
- ever seen, but “could not but condemn the building” as a “waste 
which even the great wealth of the proprietor cannot serve to justify” 
(p. 267). He was gratified that most planters seemed interested in his 
message, but found their ignorance of his lifetime of work on calcer- 
ous manures “astonishing & mortifying” (p. 128). In a phrase that 
perhaps best captures his summary judgment, he called the lowcoun- 
try “this creep-easy region” (p. 132). 

The diary gives a good sense of Ruffin’s character, at least in his 
agricultural reformer’s hat, but will add little to what specialists al- 
ready know about him from the other studies of his life. There is 
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naturally a good deal on geological matters. This will appeal to only 
a few specialists, especially since the editor himself, in his Edmund 
Ruffin and the Crisis of Slavery in the Old South (1988), has already 
provided an excellent analysis of Ruffin’s reforms and their relation- 
ship to geological and geographical realities in the South. The diary 
includes some fine portraits of some of South Carolina’s landscapes 
and offers a nice sense of the problems of traveling in the South in 
the 1840s. There are a few interesting asides and charming stories. 
Ruffin explains how lowcountry canoes are made from cypress logs; 
describes a stay at the house of a poor man and his wife, where the 
hospitality was more pleasing than at Charleston’s “best public 
houses”; tells how he hunted for alligators; and recounts tales of the 
“cymbee,” or water sprite, who supposedly lived in the springs near 
Woodboo plantation. 

The rather narrow purposes of Ruffin’s travel will limit the useful- 
ness of his diary to some extent. Ruffin scarcely mentions slavery, no 
doubt because for him, unlike for Olmsted and many other travelers, 
slavery was simply a given in the social landscape. There is little dis- 
cussion of politics, and one learns almost nothing about the planters’ 
families or personal lives. The book is thus not likely to appeal to an 
undergraduate audience. It will, however, be of considerable interest to 
scholars of antebellum South Carolina and to agricultural historians. 

J. WILLIAM HARRIS 
University of New Hampshire 


Army of Manifest Destiny: The American Soldier in the Mexican War, 
1846-1848. By James McCaffrey. (New York: New York University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xvi, 275. Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography, 
index. $45.00.) 


James M. McCaffrey’s Army of Manifest Destiny follows the pattern 
of recounting the history of wartime American soldiers’ experiences 
begun by Bell Irvin Wiley’s The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier 
of the Confederacy (1943) and The Life of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier 
of the Union (1952). Because the Mexican War produced much less 
sustained, intense fighting than the American Civil War, McCaffrey 
cannot deal so much with the nature and impact of the experience 
of battle as do Gerald F. Linderman in Embattled Courage: The Experi- 
ence of Combat in the American Civil War (1987) and Reid Mitchell in 
Civil War Soldiers (1988). It may cost McCaffrey some readers that he 
felt obliged to devote himself largely not to combat but to the daily 
details of soldier life. 

In fact, he does offer brief synopses of the battles and campaigns. 
But this reviewer suspects that he might have tried harder to do more 
for the Mexican War, the sort of study that Linderman and Mitchell 
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have done so well for the Civil War, on the collision between nine- 
teenth-century romantic visions of war and the harsh reality of it, 
with consequent deep psychological effects both upon the soldiers 
and upon their relationships with those who did not share their ex po- 
sure to the trauma of battle. Surely the experience of combat in 1846- 
1847, however brief compared with prolonged service in 1861-1865, 
could have added to the historical literature on the meaning of par- 
ticipation in war; yet there is remarkably little on that subject here. 

Otherwise, McCaffrey tells us a great deal about what it was like 
to be a soldier in the Mexican War, drawing his information from a 
wide range of unpublished and published soldier writings, and travel- 
ing with the men from enlistment through occupation duties in 
Mexico. In his survey of the motives for joining up, he finds, like 
Wiley with the Civil War armies, that overt patriotism ranked rela- 
tively low compared with various kinds of social pressures, the desire 
for economic betterment, and the thirst for adventure. During the 
Mexican War, both of the latter considerations converged in the ap- 
parent desire of some of the recruits to use army service in the West 
as a means of remaining or at least learning about the area to return 
after the war. 

In one respect, McCaffrey believes the Mexican War had its own 
special incentive for enlistment. He suggests that even though ten 
years had passed since the war for Texas independence, their letters 
show that many 1846 recruits signed on to seek revenge upon the 
Mexicans for the Alamo of San Antonio and Goliad. Among some 
330 of Colonel James W. Fannin, Jr.’s and Colonel William Ward’s 
men executed at Goliad on March 27, 1836 there were, McCaffrey 
reminds us, five companies of Georgians (p. 33). 

The revenge motive relates closely to another aspect of the Mex- 
ican War that McCaffrey argues was unique in American history. The 
war was openly a campign of conquest against a people very different 
from North Americans ethnically and culturally. The soldiers of the 
war expressed mostly contempt for the Mexicans, either as opponents 
in battle or as a people generally. They did so partly because of the 
memory of the Texas war, and partly because the Mexican variety of 
Roman Catholicism that struck many of them, including some of the 
Catholics among them, as bizarre superstition. They did so above all 
because they regarded dark-skinned Mexicans as racial inferiors. 

The ingredients for an especially cruel war seemed thus to be 
present. Yet, as McCaffrey emphasizes, except for sporadic plunder- 
ing, the behavior of American soldiers toward enemy civilians was for 
the most part restrained. McCaffrey’s consequent suggestion is that 
the factors of revenge, religion, and racism, however self-evident as 
possible sources of all-out war, are less important than the success 
and duration of a conflict. The Mexican War did not become any- 
thing approaching a total war because the United States achieved 
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victory promptly by conventional means. “The American troops had 
become embittered by a long, costly war. They had, after all, won 
every battle they fought. The absence of this bitterness probably saved 
a lot of Mexican property from the torch” (p. 210). 
This is a well-researched, well-written, and insightful first book. 
RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 
Temple University 


The Fire-Eaters. By Eric H. Walther. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University. Press, 1992,0P pa xVillaaoo. Illustrations, notes, biblio- 
graphical essay, index. $39.95 cloth, $12.95 paper.) 


The relative handful of “fire-eaters” who favored southern inde- 
pendence long before November 1860 remain an enigma. To what 
extent did they influence or determine the astonishing events of the 
secession winter? Those at the time who suspected a plot to destroy 
the Union endlessly quoted fire-eater William L. Yancey’s bold plan: 
“We shall fire the Southern heart—instruct the Southern mind—give 
courage to each other, and at the proper moment, by one organized, 
concerted action, we can precipitate the cotton States into a Revolu- 
tion” (p. 71). 

Nevertheless, historians have doubted whether such a disparate 
scattering of marginal men could ever have wielded the influence 
sometimes ascribed to them. Committed secessionists, almost by def- 
inition, stood outside the corridors of power. They disdained the 
party system and the democratized politics of the late antebellum 
South. For Beverley Tucker and John Quitman, universal white male 
suffrage was a great mistake. 

Contending that “historians know much too little about these Fire- 
eaters,” William J. Cooper, Jr., credited them with framing the 
choices that southerners debated in 1860-61 (Liberty and Slavery: South- 
ern Politics to 1860 [1983], p. 268). Cooper recognized that fire-eaters 
played significant roles in South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
but he showed that their ideas gained wider currency. They trans- 
formed secession from a crackpot fantasy to a legitimate alternative 
by insisting that the South was endangered and denouncing southern- 
ers who opposed them as submissionists and traitors. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s victory in the 1860 presidential election then made fire-eater 
ideology compelling to Democrats across the Deep South. 

One of Cooper’s graduate students now offers a fresh assessment. 
Eric Walther uses a series of biographical sketches to recapture the 
mental world of the fire-eaters. Angry both at northerners for tram- 
pling southern rights and at southerners for submitting to northern 
insult, fire-eaters insisted that an independent South could recapture 
its honor and regain control over its destiny. They propounded the 
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insidious idea that secession risked neither danger nor sacrifice, “that 
southern military might would bring easy victory over the cowardly 
North” (p. 185). Of the nine fire-eaters considered here, only William 
Porcher Miles feared a hard war. 

If they misjudged disastrously the ultimate consequences of their 
cause, fire-eaters were in other respects prescient. They had long 
insisted that audacious Deep South secessionists could force timid 
upper South Unionists to act. The dynamic events in the six months 
following Lincoln’s election amply fulfilled fire-eater hopes. 

Of the nine fire-eaters sketched by Walther, four were South 
Carolinians (Miles, Laurence M. Keitt, Robert Barnwell Rhett, and 
James D. B. De Bow). Two others had South Carolina ties: the reck- 
less and impulsive Texan, Louis T. Wigfall, spent his formative years 
in the Palmetto State; William Yancey’s father once shared a law office 
with John C. Calhoun, and Yancey himself married a South Carolina 
belle before he settled in Alabama. 

With the possible exceptions of Rhett and Yancey, none of the 
fire-eaters enjoyed political stature. The two Virginians, Tucker and 
Edmund Ruffin, regarded the partisan arena with a mixture of con- 
tempt and envy. De Bow was a publicist. Four served in the House 
of Representatives (Miles, Quitman, Keitt, and Yancey) and two in 
the Senate (Wigfall and Rhett), but none ever made an impact in 
Washington. 

This book demolishes any lingering image of fire-eaters as con- 
spiratorial revolutionary masterminds, analagous (for instance) to 
Chinese Communists of the 1930s and 1940s. Two of the nine consid- 
ered here were dead before 1860. Only Ruffin, “the evangelist of 
disunion,” tried to orchestrate a movement among like-minded radi- 
cals (p. 255). Characteristic malcontents, the fire-eaters typically re- 
mained peripheral to the Confederate government and became critics 
of Jefferson Davis. 

Walther demonstrates the collective marginality of the fire-eaters 
more plainly than ever before. They had little direct responsibility 
for the triumph of their ideas in 1860-61. However, it would require 
a very different approach than the one used here to understand why 
such a dangerous and ill-advised scheme as secession acquired mass 
support. 

DANIEL W. CROFTS 
Trenton State College 
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States Rights Gist: A South Carolina General of the Civil War. By Wal- 
ter Brian Cisco. (Shippensburg, Penn.: White Mane Press, 1 OO Pip: 
198. Illustrations, maps, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. 
$27.95.) 


Anyone familiar with American history well might guess that a 
man named States Rights Gist was born in South Carolina in the 
midst of the Nullification Controversy, with all its ramifications invol- 
ving the issue of federal-versus-state supremacy. Born on September 
3, 1831, States Rights was the seventh son and ninth child of Elizabeth 
and Nathaniel Gist, presenting the father, according to the author, 
with an opportunity to make “a unique and unmistakable statement 
of his political faith” (p. 11). In the process he also gave the blue-eyed 
child a name that was virtually unforgettable, as well as an obvious 
and instant conversation piece. Fortunately, the boy apparently was 
not self-conscious about his arresting monicker. 

His family and friends called him States and he grew up in a 
household where he enjoyed advantages that only wealth and aristoc- 
racy can provide. Before reaching his teen years, States left the secu- 
rity of Wyoming Plantation to attend Mount Zion Institute in 
Winnsboro, S.C. The young lad was bright, satisfactorily completing 
the course of instruction and, when sixteen years old, entered the 
prestigious South Carolina College in Columbia. Gist graduated with 
honors, and went on to study law at Harvard University. By mid- 
1853, he was back in South Carolina, having set up a legal practice 
at Unionville, in partnership with a man five years his senior named 
Benjamin Franklin Arthur. 


Although States Rights Gist had no military training in his back- 
ground, he, like many men of the era, became involved with the state 
militia. For an ambitious young lawyer thinking of the future—legally, 
politically, financially, militarily, generally—this was a wise move. 
States read copiously to educate himself about the military. His ability, 
education and diligence were soon rewarded and by his mid-twenties 
States was a brigadier general of militia in a state and region that 
honored martial values. 

It was the Civil War, of course, that would make States Rights Gist 
known to later generations. When it was clear that war would plague 
the nation, there was no question that Gist would, true to his name, 
stand with his state. In fact, he played a role before secession, with a 
secret mission in the fall of 1860, on behalf of South Carolina’s gov- 
ernor, to governors of Deep South states, relative to the outcome of 
the presidential election and the question of secession. 

In the course of the war, Gist would be involved in several major 
battles: Bull Run, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Kennesaw Mountain, 
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Atlanta—and finally, fatally, Franklin. There Gist, like five other Con- 
federate generals, gave his life in a tragic charge against a heavily 
defended Union position—a charge ordered by John Bell Hood. 
States was thirty-three years old when he died. 

Author Walter Brian Cisco has done a good job of organizing and 
telling his story of General Gist. The presentation should, as its dust 
jacket claims, “appeal to that large and fast-growing audience of lay 
readers fascinated by America’s Civil War.” It is unfortunate that 
Gist’s papers are so few. Letters to the general’s wife, family, close 
friends, business, political and military acquaintances, etc.—which 
could have been so helpful in revealing and “fleshing out” his life— 
seem, in the main, either not to have survived or not to have been 
extensive. The reader is left wishing to know more of what Gist was 
really like. To the author’s credit, he has made good use of the sources 
that were available. 

JAMES L. MCDONOUGH 
Auburn University 


Civil War Command and Strategy: The Process of Victory and Defeat. 
By Archer Jones. (New York: Free Press, 1992. Pp. xi, 338. Illustra- 
tions, maps, appendices, bibliographic essay, index. $24.95.) 


Archer Jones has written, or contributed to, many works which 
have helped students sharpen their thinking about the military his- 
tory of Western civilization and, in particular, the American Civil 
War. Civil War Command and Strategy draws heavily on some of his 
earlier studies, including Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg 
(1961); How the North Won: A Military History of the Civil War (1983); 
Why the South Lost the Civil War (1986); and The Art of War in the 
Western World (1987). Although he makes use of these previous works, 
Jones’ most recent book stands on its own merits, providing a focused 
and systematic treatment of Civil War command and strategy. 

This is an ambitious effort, dealing, as its title indicates, with two 
major topics. Jones ably describes and analyzes Civil War command 
arrangements, a complex subject which other historians have treated 
glibly or ignored altogether. His assessments of commanders are 
crisply written and generally sound, although some readers will find 
him overly kind in his evaluations of Henry W. Halleck and Jefferson 
Davis. Jones uses a framework for his second main topic, strategy, 
which categorizes most of the war’s major campaign plans as designs 
to achieve a “concentration in space” or a “concentration in time,” or 
to conduct a “strategic turning movement” or a “raid.” He pays com- 
mendable attention to the relationship of logistics to strategy, of mili- 
tary to political events, and of naval to land operations. 
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Civil War Command and Strategy offers provocative ideas, but they 
are not well substantiated. The reader is asked to accept a 245-page 
text, full of direct quotations, statistics, and interpretations, without 
a single footnote. Apparently Jones expects inquirers to turn to his 
previous studies to hunt down his sources. Unguided by any citations, 
the reader is left to wonder about, and wander after, the author’s 
evidence. 

Jones also makes a number of questionable assertions: He credits 
both the Union and Confederacy with “excellence in their tactical and 
operational doctrine” (p. 232). Few Americans today would want their 
military officers to adopt as a model of tactical excellence a war which 
lasted four years and produced more than 200,000 battle deaths. Six 
years ago, in Why the South Lost, Jones and his coauthors stated that 
after the Seven Days battles, Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee re- 
solved to fight on the defensive. Civil War Command and Strategy also 
assumes that the president and the general reached this agreement 
and characterizes Gettysburg as an “aberration” to their decision (p. 
228). In their discussions after the Seven Days, Davis and his army 
commander may have given a nod to the virtues of defensive opera- 
tions, but in the field—the arena where it counted—they did not 
adhere to a defensive strategy. Following the Seven Days, Lee won 
the second battle of Manassas on the tactical offensive; took the 
strategic offensive in the Maryland campaign; won the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg on the defensive; began the Chancellorsville campaign on 
the defensive, but soon seized the initiative and won the ensuing 
battle on the offensive; assumed both the strategic and tactical offen- 
sive during the Gettysburg campaign; and had two brigades shot 
apart while attacking at Bristoe Station. The “aberration” was not the 
campaign of Gettysburg, but that of Fredericksburg, the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s only purely defensive operation during this 
period. Lee did indeed adopt a defensive strategy, but not, as Jones 
asserts, in the spring of 1862. It was two years later that the Virginian 
grudingly accepted this posture, when, confronted by overwhelming 
numbers and a relentless opponent, Ulysses S. Grant, he had no other 
choice. 

As in his earlier work, Jones persists in discounting the signifi- 
cance of southern combat losses, claiming that “the real disparity in 
casualties” between the North and South comes from 55,000 men the 
Confederates surrendered at Fort Donelson, Arkansas Post, Vicks- 
burg, and Port Hudson (p. 233). His stress on prisoners of war is 
baffling. Among the many bloody campaigns waged by the Confeder- 
acy, in three actions alone— at Gettysburg, during the Seven Days, 
at Chickamauga—the South lost more than 59,000 killed and wounded. 
This loss was larger, and more painful to the morale of the soldiers 
and their families than the 55,000 men captured at the four locations 
Jones chooses to mention. While emphasizing prisoners, the author 
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minimizes the importance of battlefield casualties. Tens of thousands 
of southerners fell dead or maimed on battlefields from Gaines’ Mill 
to Bristoe Station, and from Shiloh to Franklin. These losses cannot 
be explained away, nor their significance discounted. 
PERRY D. JAMIESON 
Center for Air Force H astory 


A Battle from the Start: The Life of Nathan Bedford Forrest. By Brian 
Steel Wills. Foreword by Emory M. Thomas. (New York: Harper- 
Collins, 1992. Pp. xix, 457. Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography, 
index. $30.00.) 


Nathan Bedford Forrest’s military career can be viewed as a 
metaphor for the excessive violence that characterized the Civil War. 
Born in the Tennessee backwoods in 1821, almost wholly uneducated, 
left fatherless at fifteen to care for his mother and numerous younger 
siblings, Forrest grew to early maturity as well as to hulking size. His 
daunting presence was enhanced by a steely gaze, a gruff and glower- 
ing demeanor, and a readiness to defend self, family, and friends 
with any available weapon. By war’s outbreak, a brittle pride and a 
quickness to resent had pushed Forrest into numerous physical con- 
frontations, most of them precipitated by challenges (real or imag- 
ined) to honor, integrity, and birthright. 

A natural leader, he gravitated to a position of command within 
weeks of enlisting as a private soldier in White’s Tennessee Mounted 
Rifles. Lieutenant Colonel Forrest distinguished himself in early 
fighting in central Kentucky, led his regiment from certain entrap- 
ment at Fort Donelson, and conducted a formidable rear-guard ac- 
tion after Shiloh, during which he received the first of several 
wounds, inevitable results of a thirst for close-hand action. Appointed 
a brigadier general in July 1862, days later he bagged the large Union 
garrison at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Following a stalwart perform- 
ance at Chickamauga the next year—and despite much-publicized 
disputes with superiors, including Braxton Bragg and Joseph 
Wheeler—Forrest was promoted to major general. Four months later 
he took center stage during one of the most notorious controversies 
. of the war, when he attacked, overwhelmed, and captured the garri- 
son of Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi River. Culpability for the deaths 
of nearly 300 U.S. Colored Troops and Tennessee loyalists—many of 
them shot, stabbed, or bludgeoned after surrendering—dogged For- 
rest for the balance of his life. 

In 1864 he attempted to redeem his reputation by whipping a 
sizable force of all arms at Brice’s Cross Roads, Mississippi, and by 
dramatic raids against Memphis, Tennessee, and Athens, Alabama. 
His October operations against Union gunboats in the Tennessee 
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River and his subsequent sacking of the supply depot at Johnsonville 
sharpened the fury and frustration of William T. Sherman, who had 
already demanded that the “devil” Forrest be followed “to the death 
if it costs 10,000 lives and breaks the Treasury.” Even so, it took the 
ineptitude of superiors, a dwindling reserve of able-bodied Confederate 
cavalry, and physical infirmities occasioned by overwork and overex- 
posure, to bring Forrest low. Outmaneuvered and outgunned during 
the Spring Hill-Franklin campaign, Forrest was finally outgeneraled 
by James Harrison Wilson on the road to Selma, Alabama, early in 
1865. That May, by then a lieutenant general, he resignedly surren- 
dered the remnants of his cavalry corps—the third command he had 
raised, trained, and led during the conflict. By war’s end he had 
personally killed far more antagonists than any other general officer. 

Violence followed Forrest into postwar life. Returning to his rav- 
aged plantation in Coahoma County, Mississippi, the once-wealthy 
planter and slave dealer tried his hand at various commercial ventures, 
with mixed success. Heeding the pleas of countrymen oppressed by 
carpetbaggers and scalawags, in April 1867 he joined and apparently 
accepted the position of Grand Wizard in the Ku Klux Klan. Until 
he disbanded the order almost two years later, he helped make the 
Klan a force of counterrevolution not only in Tennessee but through- 
out the occupied South. In after years, reassuming the uneasy role 
of gentleman farmer, he readily resorted to the whip and the shotgun 
to enforce extra-legal contracts with freed blacks in his employ. A 
prolonged bout with illness, ending with his death during the last year 
of Military Reconstruction, finally quenched the fires that burned 
fiercely in his dark eyes. 

Without question, we need a new biography of Forrest, who has 
not received a scholarly, full-length study since Robert Selph Henry’s 
reverential “First With the Most” Forrest (1944). Without doubt, young 
historian Brian Wills has given us the most scholarly, most exhaus- 
tively researched account of Forrest’s life, drawing upon the full 
range of scholarship on the Civil War in the western theater that has 
appeared over the past half-century. 

The man who emerges from these pages is much less deserving 
of the reader’s admiration than any of his previous incarnations. 
Wills’ Forrest is not the frontier stalwart, the heroic warrior, the al- 
most mythic savior of the southern heritage as presented by earlier 
biographers such as Henry, Thomas Jordan, J. P. Pryor, John Allan 
Wyeth, Eric Sheppard, and Andrew N. Lytle. The hero of A Battle 
from the Start is a brutal aggressor driven by an almost pathological 
temper, an urge to control, a lust for battle, and an implacable hatred 
for antagonists of all races. 

The book has its shortcomings. It suffers from a rather simplistic 
analysis of Forrest’s social origins and a highly derivative effort to 
place his passionate nature and contentious behavior in a distinctively 
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southern context. It skims the surface of Forrest’s relationship with 
his officers and men, whom he alternately celebrated and cursed and 
a surprisingly large number of whom he physically assaulted for fail- 
ing to do their duty as he saw it. The author appears to give Forrest 
undue credit for some of his militry successes, while going to extreme 
lengths to explain away the least hint of failure or inadequacy on his 
part. Finally, despite attempting to portray Forrest’s behavior as a 
response to social, political, and economic forces whose power he 
sought to harness before it could crush him, the book fails adequately 
to explain the motivations of a man who not only struggled with 
demons throughout his life but unleashed those damnable spirits, all 
too often, on the field of battle. 

EDWARD G. LONGACRE 

Office of the Historian 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia 


Lincoln’s Loyalists: Union Soldiers from the Confederacy. By Richard 
Nelson Current. (Boston: Northeastern University Press, 1992. Pp. 
ix, 253. Notes, appendix, bibliography, index. $21.95.) 


Richard Nelson Current addresses himself to a significant histori- 
cal question in his new study of southerners who served in the Union 
army during the Civil War. For the first century after the Civil War, 
the role played by southern white Unionists was a neglected topic. 
Confederate apologists from Jubal Early and Jefferson Davis to the 
Dunning school of historians at Columbia University and beyond 
maintained that a united South was beaten down by the superior 
numbers and the material abundance of the United States Army. 
These same observers asserted that, while the Union forces prevailed 
over their gallant foes, they were able to do so only by adopting 
barbaric military tactics like William T. Sherman’s war on civilians. 
They claimed that the South was defeated because it refused to adopt 
such morally depraved tactics. Elements of this mythology were under 
attack by participants and observers of the war immediately after it 
was first articulated. The challenge to the pro-Confederate historians 
almost always came from the northern writers, who generally ac- 
cepted their opponents’ assessment that a solid South had supported 
the Confederacy. Particularly after 1900 when the South was a polit- 
ical monolith, there seemed to be little reason to challenge this expla- 
nation for the outcome of the war. 

As the civil rights movement of the 1950s challenged the assump- 
tions of many observers about the nature of the South, historians 
began to reexamine the Confederate experience with a more critical 
eye. The creation of the state of West Virginia, the 1861 rebellion in 
East Tennessee, the election of Andrew Johnson as vice president, 
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the peace movement in North Carolina, and the wartime Unionist 
government in Louisiana could not be ignored. One of the most im- 
portant breakthroughs was the publication of Frank W. Klingberg’s 
The Southern Claims Commission (1955), which not only established the 
existence of Unionists in the Civil War South but alerted scholars to 
an important source. Starting in 1959 with Volume 5 of his monu- 
mental The War for the Union, Allen Nevins provided a widely-read 
and balanced account of Unionism in the Confederacy. More specific 
studies soon followed including John G. Barrett’s The Civil War in 
North Carolina (1963); Richard O. Curry’s A House Divided: A Study of 
Statehood Politics and the Copperhood Movement in West Virginia (1964), 
and the published editions of The Papers of Andrew Johnson (1967- ). 

These studies were largely descriptive, however, and it was not 
until Phillip Shaw Paludan’s Victims: A True Story of the Civil War (1981) 
that a scholar provided a separate interpretive framework for the 
Unionist experience. Drawing insights from the guerrilla war in Viet- 
nam, Paludan saw the Unionism of the North Carolina mountaineers 
explicable in terms of social and economic class conflicts. Soon other 
historians were studying opposition to the Confederacy for the illumi- 
nation that the topic could bring to their understanding of the out- 
come of the war. Paul Escott in Many Excellent People: Power and 
Privilege in North Carolina, 1850-1900 (1985), Richard E. Beringer 
and his associates in Why the South Lost the Civil War (1986), Wayne K. 
Durrill, War of Another Kind: A Southern Community in the Great Rebellion 
(1990), and James Marten, Texas Divided: Loyalty and Dissent in the Lone 
Star State, 1856-1874 (1990) examined in detail the problems that 
different forms of loyalty to the Union caused the Confederate war 
effort. 

Current’s new study of Union soldiers from the Confederacy fits 
comfortably into this reevaluation of the southern war experience. 
Following the approach of the earlier period, Current is primarily 
concerned with describing which white southerners in the eleven 
Confederate states volunteered for the Union army. In the opening 
four chapters, he reviews the recruitment process in ten states—there 
were no regiments formed in South Carolina—placing a special em- 
phasis on West Virginia and East Tennessee. His conclusion that 
more than 100,000 white southerners served in the Union army ap- 
pears to be unassailable as does his conclusion that their absence from 
the Confederate army seriously weakened the southern war effort. 
The book concludes with four chapters that describe the social and 
economic origins of the Unionists, their often distinguished combat 
record in the United States Army, and the vengeance visited upon 
them by Confederate troops at Fort Pillow, Tennessee, and Kinston, 
North Carolina. While Current is scrupulously fair in his assessments, 
it is clear that he cares about these embattled people and feels that 
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they deserve much greater recognition for their contribution. His 
balanced, well-researched, and clearly written study, along with the 
work of many other scholars, should insure that knowledge of the 
Unionists’ role will be broadly known and increasingly appreciated. 
GORDON B. MCKINNEY 
National History Day 
University of Maryland 


Black Troops, White Commanders, and Freedmen During the Civil War. 
By Howard C. Westwood. Foreword by John Y. Simon. (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1992. Pp. xi, 189. Notes, index. 
$24.95.) 


Black Troops, White Commanders and Freedmen During the Civil War 
is not a narrative account of the United States Colored Troops; How- 
ard C. Westwood does not seek to supplant Dudley Cornish’s The 
Sable Arm (1966) or Joseph T. Glatthaar’s Forged in Battle (1989). In- 
stead, he has written a series of ten essays that illuminate aspects of 
the black military experience, most of them based on governmental 
records—appropriately enough, for Westwood is a long-time Wash- 
ington lawyer. This collection should not be ignored by anyone in- 
terested in national policy toward black soldiers. 

Meticulous and thoughtful, some essays show how seemingly small 
incidents—a mutiny in a Rhode Island black regiment or a debate 
over the treatment of black prisoners of war in Charleston—can il- 
luminate a whole range of experience. The mutiny of Company A, 
usually explained as a mutiny over unequal pay, turns out to have 
deeper causes. It was rooted in misunderstanding between white offi- 
cers and black soldiers, misunderstanding that caused the officers to 
turn a small incident into a major confrontation. Westwood succeeds 
in using this company as a window on race relations within the United 
States Colored Troops. 

Other essays show how much discussed topics—Sherman’s Field 
Order #15 or Butler’s enlistment of black troops—can still benefit 
from careful reexamination. Westwood is concerned with how deci- 
sions were made. Perhaps because of his own experience as an attor- 
ney, Westwood’s discussion of governmental policy is always careful 
and insightful. His handling of Lincoln’s policy on black enlistments 
is particularly revealing. He demonstrates that despite Lincoln’s suc- 
cess in shifting the responsibility—and the heat—to Congress, the 
president had the authority both to enlist black soldiers before the 
passage of the 1862 Militia Act and to furnish them equal pay. The 
U.S. Navy had long accepted and paid blacks as crewmen, Secretary 
of War Simon Cameron had claimed the right to enlist slaves during 
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the fall of 1861, and during the debate on the Militia Act, a senator 
pointed out that the president already could recruit blacks. If West- 
wood reveals that Lincoln was even more hesitant about black enlist- 
ment than is commonly recognized, another essay shows that U. S. 
Grant was both far more supportive of black troops and far more 
crucial to their recruitment than his reputation suggests. 

The final essay, “The Reverend Fountain Brown: Alleged Vio- 
lator of the Emancipation Proclamation” makes available the facts of 
what “may have been the only criminal case for enforcement of the 
Emancipation Proclamation” (p. 179). Westwood treats Brown gin- 
gerly; despite the “alleged” in the essay’s title, Brown seems to have 
been guilty. This essay demonstrates the confusion that occurred 
when something that had been legal for years—the selling of one’s 
slaves—became illegal, and the conflicting opinions of the national 
government and Brown supporters in Arkansas, many of whom had 
been “pro-Union” but not necessarily anti-slavery. One wishes that 
Westwood had drawn some more conclusions from this fascinating 
material. 

The fact that the chapters were originally separate essays does 
lead, unfortunately, to some repetition within the book. Some mate- 
rial will be familiar to anyone who has studied the subject, although 
Westwood’s care usually reveals things previously half-obscured. In- 
deed, the real value of this book is that it shows us that things and 
people we thought we knew we had better reconsider, whether they 
are Abraham Lincoln or Sergeant William Walker. Black Troops, White 
Commanders, and Freedmen During the Civil War is a fine addition to the 
growing literature on the black soldier. 

REID MITCHELL 
Princeton University 


In the Hands of Providence: Joshua L. Chamberlain and the American 
Civil War. By Alice Rains Trulock. Foreword by Alan Nolan. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992. Pp. xxu, 569. Illustra- 
tions, maps, appendix, notes, selected bibliography, index. $34.95.) 


In 1961, shortly after the publication of Willard M. Wallace’s Soul 
of the Lion: A Biography of General Joshua L. Chamberlain, a reviewer in 
Civil War History (March 1961) remarked, “The first reaction of the 
reader who opens Soul of the Lion is apt to be ‘Why, this is the same 
as J. J. Pullen’s The Twentieth Maine’ (1957). . . . Both authors have 
picked many of the same dramatic punch lines from the same primary 
source.” Thirty-one years later, these comments remain surprisingly 
relevant to Alice Rains Trulock’s biography of Joshua Chamberlain. 
A quick glance at Wallace’s book reveals that Trulock tells many of 
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the same stories with the same quotes, dipping generously into Cham- 
berlain’s voluminous writings about the Civil War. Trulock, like Wal- 
lace and Pullen, presents an admiring portrait of Chamberlain with 
little critical analysis. Still, her book utilizes more personal correspon- 
dence and expands the treatment of Chamberlain’s personality, family, 
and postwar life. And Trulock, unlike Wallace, can write gripping 
and sweeping narrative. 

Chamberlain’s war experience is certainly worthy of retelling. By 
the war’s end this quiet New England professor had risen from 
lieutenant colonel to brevet major general. He participated in twenty- 
four separate battles, and withstood six wounds and malaria. His 
quick thinking and coolness under fire earned him the respect of 
both his men and professional superiors. He received a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his daring action in holding the Federal left flank 
with the Twentieth Maine at Gettysburg. At Appomattox Chamberlain 
was chosen to command the surrender ceremony of Lee’s army. 

Trulock recounts all of these details of Chamberlain’s life includ- 
ing the terrible Union sufferings at Fredericksburg, the dramatic 
events at Gettysburg, and the near suicidal charge Chamberlain led 
at Petersburg. Her narration of the Five Forks campaign captures the 
uncertainty Union soldiers felt, not completely convinced that they 
were a few days from the surrender of Lee’s army. Throughout her 
discussion of the Civil War she does not shy away from the horrors 
of combat nor the clashing of egos and jealousies that plagued the 
Army of the Potomac’s chain of command. 

Trulock continues her narration into Chamberlain’s eventful post- 
war life. He served four terms as governor of Maine, president and 
trustee of Bowdoin College, and engaged in various business ventures. 
But his marriage showed signs of cracking, he had serious bouts of 
depression and his battle wounds festered and pained him continu- 
ously. Politically, he made bitter enemies with his positions on capital 
punishment and Prohibition. At Bowdoin his attempts to impose mili- 
tary training on students were met with violent student protests. In 
January 1880 a mob threatened to kill him as he stood guard to the 
statehouse during a hotly contested political election. He found solace 
in two things: his daughter and the Civil War. He devoted fifty years 
to lecturing, writing, reminiscing and thinking about the war. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of Trulock’s treatment is her 
emphasis on the transformation Chamberlain underwent during the 
war. Soldiering changed this bookish, unassuming professor into a 
fiery, confident warrior with a “heart of steel” (p. 142). As a young 
man he had rejected the career paths that his parents had chosen for 
him, the military and the ministry, to become a professor at Bowdoin. 
He married and settled into his profession, gaining respect from stu- 
dents and colleagues for his fine lecturing skills and innovative teaching 
techniques. His parents believed that the sectional crisis threatening 
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the Union was not of their concern while his wife seemed ambivalent 
to the war. Yet, a year and a half after Fort Sumter, Chamberlain left 
his family and his teaching to join the masses of fellow northern men 
at the front. 

Trulock fails to explore in any real depth Chamberlain’s ideolog- 
ical reasons for enlisting or why he fought with such vigor. She cites 
uncritically Chamberlain’s war and postwar public rhetoric as proof 
that he supported saving the Union and ending slavery. She describes 
his religious faith as a bulwark of strength, his sense of honor impec- 
cable. But it was the army with which he became enamored, finding 
direction, a sense of authority and purpose he never felt before. He 
embraced its discipline and camaraderie, and found satisfaction lack- 
ing in the quiet life of a college professor. Neither his wife, two chil- 
dren, nor Bowdoin could lure him away. To comfort his concerned 
family he simply explained that there were no guarantees of life in 
peace or death in war. His life, he calmly assured them, was “in the 
hands of providence” (p. 225). Even after his most serious wounding 
he desperately wanted to return to his brigade at the front. 

Chamberlain became a different man after breathing the acrid 
smoke of gun powder. William McFeely wrote of Ulysses S. Grant in 
his 1981 biography: “Only in war . . . did he find the completeness 
of experience that when engaged in it, was so intensely his” (p. 68). 
For Chamberlain, like Grant, and no doubt a host of other men, 
combat became as much horrifying as compelling and exhilarating. 
In the years to follow it became the defining experience of their lives. 

LESLEY J. GORDON-BURR 
University of Georgia 


Hard Marching Every Day: The Civil War Letters of Private Wilbur 
Fisk, 1861-1865. Edited by Emil and Ruth Rosenblatt. Foreword by 
Reid Mitchell. (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1992. Pp. xvi, 
383. Appendix, notes, index. $25.00.) 


Reminiscences of a Private: William E. Bevens of the First Arkansas 
Infantry, C.S.A. Edited by Daniel E. Sutherland. (Fayetteville: Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Press, 1992. Pp. xxix, 282. Illustrations, maps, notes, 
appendix, bibliography, index. $30.00.) 


The growing interest in Civil War studies has produced vastly 
increased publication of personal accounts by its participants. For this 
we can be thankful. Letters, diaries, and memoirs by the soldiers who 
fought that war are the bedrock of scholarly studies. Whether it is a 
narrative of a battle or an analysis of the mind of the soldier, personal 
accounts are the essential foundation of good studies of the war. In 
addition, they are the most interesting and lasting of Civil War books. 
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The historian’s work is ephemeral, it will necessarily be superseded 
by another scholar’s book. But the words of one who personally ex- 
perienced the war has a special, unique value that transcends what- 
ever interpretation is currently in vogue. 

Here we have two very different kinds of first-person accounts of 
the war. Wilbur Fisk, the author of Hard Marching Every Day, was a 
Vermont schoolteacher whose letters to his hometown newspaper 
have been collected and edited. This book contains nearly one 
hundred of his letters, and three of his postwar speeches. The letters 
are exceptionally well written. Fisk was observant and wide-ranging 
in his topics. The reader will find enlightening and lengthy comments 
on nearly every aspect of soldiering and battle, from descriptions of 
skirmishing, to ruminations on fear and bravery, to descriptions of 
the sounds of flying balls and artillery projectiles. 

Many soldiers wrote letters to their hometown newspapers for 
publication, and they often adopted a public voice in those letters that 
tended to soften the hardness of war. There is some evidence that 
Fisk did the same (see p. 87), but overall the remarkable thing here 
is that Fisk avoided such diversion. His letters are unusually 
straightforward and honest for newspaper writing. He was not a jour- 
nalist, and therefore was able to avoid the additional hazard of being 
forced to write to please an editor. 

Fisk served in the 2nd Vermont Infantry, which was part of the 
well-known Vermont brigade of the 6th Corps, Army of the Potomac. 
His letters cover the period from December 1861 through July 1865. 
The editors have provided the bare minimum of explanatory notes; 
they oriented the book toward a general audience rather than military 
historians, and thus made a few errors of fact. Since the soldier-au- 
thor is the star here, that makes little difference. 

The other book is quite different in content and focus. William 
Bevens, a non-slave owning pharmacist, served in the Ist Arkansas 
Infantry from Shiloh to Nashville. He saw war in the most famous 
Confederate field army of the western theater, the Army of Tennes- 
see. His reminiscences are not remotely as valuable as Fisk’s letters. 
Certainly, personal accounts by Arkansas Confederates are fairly un- 
common, and for this reason the publication of Bevens’ book is wel- 
come. But the content of this book adds relatively little to our knowl- 
edge of the events Bevens participated in, or the life of the soldier. 
Bevens tended to concentrate on gilded memories of camp life while 
devoting remarkably little attention to battle. Compared to other per- 
sonal accounts published in the past decade or so, this book is a rela- 
tively mediocre offering. 

Editor Sutherland provides useful information in his introduction 
and bibliography. His notations on the text are extensive; in fact, he 
often offers too much material, much of which is only marginally 
relevant to the text. The notations are printed on one page and the 
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text on the other. Even though the book contains 282 pages, Bevens 
wrote only 107 of them. 

Another mark of the burgeoning popularity of Civil War books is 
the fact that both of these tomes have been published before. Both 
Fisk and Bevens have had their work published in limited editions 
during the past two decades. The appearance of these two widely 
marketed editions probably would not have been considered but for 
the upswing in public interest in nearly all things pertaining to the 
Civil War. If that upswing does nothing more than enhance the avail- 
ability of useful and entertaining personal accounts by participants, 
it will have served a laudable purpose. 

EARL J. HESS 
Lincoln Memorial University 


Why the Confederacy Lost. Edited by Gabor S. Boritt. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. Pp. xii, 209. Notes, bibliography, 
index. $19.95.) 


A few years back, a student in my eleven o’clock Civil War course, 
who had begun the semester by questioning the need to study battles, 
developed an irritating propensity for coming to class late. “Mr. 
Schmidlap,” I said, “thousands of young men had to get to battlefields 
by 8 A.M., often without breakfast, and many of them did not survive 
until lunch. The least you can do is get here on time to learn about 
it.” With less melodrama but perhaps equal discontent, Professor 
Boritt in the introduction to this useful book also chides several very 
prominent Civil War scholars for their neglect of military history. 
And with good reason. It was a war. The military dimension was cen- 
tral. And regardless of whether one chooses to focus on why the 
Confederacy lost or why the Union won, military elements are a large 
part of the answer. 

The five major essays in this book ask questions already frequently 
posed in the literature, and the answers should not be unfamiliar to 
current readers. As presented here, however, the main themes com- 
plement and reinforce each other extremely well. James McPherson 
has already argued at length in Battle Cry of Freedom (1988) and Ordeal 
by Fire (1982) that the results of battles at key turning points, when 
victory and defeat were precariously balanced, led to ultimate Union 
victory. Archer Jones is already well known for his analyses of strat- 
egy. His essay in this collection is a succinct statement of the vital 
interplay between military necessity and political reality. He is also 
adept at evaluating the European military heritage as applied to the 
Civil War, the advantage of the tactical defensive, and the importance 
of attrition in comparing casualty figures. 
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For Gary Gallagher, the study of generalship focuses on Grant, 
Sherman, and Lee for the simple reason that no one else reached 
their level of performance. This is an effective study in self-percep- 
tion by the three who had the clearest views of military purpose held 
by senior commanders. And since Gallagher must frequently assess 
the political impact and meaning of military actions, his essay har- 
monizes well with Jones’ study. Reid Mitchell focuses on “The Perse- 
verance of the Soldiers” in an effort to measure emotional qualities 
of common soldiers on both sides. The key is the link between battle- 
front and homefront for each side, and thus the purpose of the war 
and the meaning of success or failure as viewed from the field. The 
final essay by Joseph T. Glatthaar also deals with the purpose of the 
war and the symbolism of victory, in this instance for black troops, 
whose pivotal role in the conflict is becoming increasingly better 
known. 

Unifying themes derive from issues of methodology and interpre- 
tation. These essays are not studies in historical determinism. They 
do not proceed on the theory that Union victory was inevitable, but 
rather that it came about for identifiable reasons. They also part 
company with other modern alternative views by stressing external 
factors rather than internal ones. The Confederacy was beaten 
militarily; it did not beat itself with non-military weaknesses. 

Gettysburg College has long been known for its excellent Civil 
War Institute, offering regular opportunity for study of the conflict. 
Now it has served another useful purpose by making available in 
attractive, manageable, and thought-provoking form the papers from 
the 1991 program. For a short, clear book on a long, complex contro- 
versy, this volume is hard to beat. 

JAMES E. SEFTON 
California State University, 
Northridge 


Not Slave, Not Free: The African American Economic Experience since 
the Civil War. By Jay R. Mandle. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xii, 137. Tables, appendix, notes, index. $29.95 cloth, 
$12.95 paper.) 


In 1978, Jay R. Mandle published a book entitled The Roots of 
Black Poverty: The Southern Plantation Economy After the Crvil War, in 
which he stressed the continuity of southern economic history. Tak- 
ing issue with those who saw emancipation as a major turning point 
in the lives of the former slaves, he emphasized the limited oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by supposedly free blacks and argued that the failure 
to redistribute land to the freedpeople insured the persistence of a 
“plantation mode of production” in which blacks were trapped in a 
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planter-dominated system of exploitation and poverty. Only with the 
massive migration from the South occasioned by World War II did 
this system come to an end. 

The book under review represents an updated version of The 
Roots of Black Poverty. There are, to be sure, some changes. Mandle 
has read—and cites—the extensive secondary literature on southern 
economic and social history that has appeared since the publication 
of his first book, and on the basis of this work he occasionally modifies 
an argument. He admits, for example, that “debt peonage . . . seems 
to have been relatively ineffective in confining large numbers of indi- 
vidual [share]croppers to specific plantations” (p. 23), and he aban- 
dons the term (although not the concept of a) “plantation mode of 
production,” referring instead to the “plantation economy” and the 
“plantation system.” But despite the new title, Not Slave, Not Free iS 
basically the same book as The Roots of Black Poverty; the two volumes 
share not only the same thesis, but also much of the same wording. 

As before, Mandle points to continuity between the antebellum 
and postbellum South; as he puts it, “what is salient about the post- 
emancipation experience of African American labor is when mea- 
sured by geographic, industrial, or occupational dispersion very little 
change was experienced” (p. 23). As before, he stresses the confining 
character of the plantation system, which restricted black mobility 
and left planters in control of the southern economy without provid- 
ing them with any incentives to mechanize agricultural operations. As 
before, he argues that the plantation economy finally perished as a 
result of massive black migration to the North that began in the 1910s 
but reached critical proportions in the 1940s. (Compare Mandle’s two 
books on this point. Roots: “America’s entry into World War II marks 
the principal point of discontinuity in the black experience in the 
United States” [p. 84]; Not Slave: “The entry of the United States into 
World War II marks the principal point of discontinuity in the black 
experience in this country” [p. 84].) 

On the whole, Mandel’s new volume has the same basic strengths 
and weaknesses as his old. It provides a good, clear statement—with 
considerable quantities of interesting statistical documentation—of an 
extreme version of the continuity thesis. It lacks, however, much sub- 
tlety or complexity. Mandle tends to exaggerate useful points until 
they lose their validity. Thus, for example, he refers to the “virtually 
uniform poverty” of black sharecroppers (p. 15), maintains incor- 
rectly that “a substantial class of black landowning farmers failed to 
materialize” (p. 17), exaggerates the degree of control that planters 
typically exercise over the daily lives of sharecroppers, and em- 
phasizes “pull factors” to the virtual exclusion of “push factors” in 
explaining the migration of blacks from the South. But many readers 
will find most problematic of all his suggestion that emancipation 
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brought virtually no changes of significance to the South. Most south- 
ern blacks remained, as Mandle argues, poor and exploited. That is 
not, however, the whole story. 
PETER KOLCHIN 
University of Delaware 


The Promise of the New South: Life After Reconstruction. By Edward 
L. Ayers. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. Pp axed 2: 
Illustrations, maps, appendix, notes, index. $30.00.) 


Appropriately, a slightly hazy black and white photograph of a 
single rail line fading into a southern forest graces the dust jacket of 
this impressive book. Edward L. Ayers provides a 438-page excursion 
across the post-Reconstruction landscape, exploring its major devel- 
opments, visiting its prominent and not-so-prominent personalities, 
and peering into some of the remote recesses of life and culture among 
its inhabitants. 

The railroad represents a fitting vehicle for tracking the economic 
transformations that created the New South. The rail network created 
national markets, penetrated rural areas, established new com- 
munities, encouraged migration, stimulated business and industry, 
and forever altered the rhythms of daily life. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, electrification, telephones, and indoor plumbing left 
the Old South but a dim memory among the New South’s urban 
boosters. 

But powerful, belching locomotives were not always accompanied 
by sustained prosperity and unalloyed progress. Mills and mines too 
often faltered and failed. Communities without rail connections with- 
ered and died. Freight service contributed to increasing agricultural 
dependence and distress as crop prices plummeted. Planters and 
landowners abandoned the countryside to sharecroppers and cash 
renters. Meanwhile passenger service transported Jim Crow to every 
corner of the South. 

Much of the ground Ayers covers is familiar as he discusses Henry 
Grady, Booker T. Washington, Leonidas Polk, Tom Watson, Ben 
Tillman, Joel Chandler Harris, and issues such as agricultural debt, 
the subtreasury plan, the convict lease system, child labor, and lynch- 
ing. But he does so with an economy of exposition and clarity of 
expression that is as refreshing and rich as it is insightful. 

Moreover Ayers probes less familiar territory ranging from the 
appearance and disappearance of lumber camps and sawmills to the 
rise of Pentecostal Holiness churches among blacks and whites. He 
covers the ascendancy of baseball, football, and bicycles. He synthe- 
sizes the nearly simultaneous but tangled emergence of jazz, the blues, 
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and country music by investigating the disparate careers of Ferdinand 
“Jelly Roll” Morton, Charles “Buddy” Bolden, W. C. Handy, Charley 
Patton, and fiddler John Carson. He analyzes the importance of 
female literary figures including Kate Chopin, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
and Laurette Nisbet Boykin’s all-but-unknown and disquietingly in- 
trospective Annals of an Invertebrate. 

Ayers’ is a virtuoso performance that significantly contributes to 
our understanding of southern life a century ago. Unfortunately, the 
book is marred by some nearly indecipherable maps. However, the 
photographs and tables are excellent. The book’s most perplexing 
omission is the absence of any discussion of the diseases—pellagra, 
hookworm, yellow fever, and malaria—that so debilitated southern- 
ers, and eventually occasioned massive public health and_philan- 
thropic efforts to rid the South of these scourges. 

Ayers is cautious in generalizing about the major developments 
that profoundly affected southern lives. For example, he rejects con- 
tentions put forth most prominently by Richard Hofstadter that the 
Populists were reactionaries eager to harken back to an earlier day of 
agricultural self-sufficiency. Neither is Ayers willing to accept the 
more recent argument developed by Lawrence Goodwyn in Democra- 
tic Promise: The Populist Movement in America, that the Populists sought 
an authentic socialist alternative to corporate capitalism. “The Popu- 
lists did not urge that the nation or their communities return to the 
way things used to be. Instead, they insisted that the new order be 
brought into alignment with the ideals of American democracy and 
fair capitalism” (p. 281). 

Ayers believes that arrangements between blacks and whites re- 
mained relatively open and flexible into the 1880s and 1890s. Follow- 
ing the lead advanced by C. Vann Woodward nearly four decades 
ago in The Strange Career of Jim Crow, Ayers is convinced that there 
were genuine alternatives available on the future of race that might 
have meant a more hopeful and benign accommodation between 
blacks and whites. “Even if the general boundaries of race relations 
had been drawn early on, though, many decisions had yet to be made 
by the 1880s. The notion of a completely circumscribed world of 
white and black had not yet become entrenched” (p. 136). Even as late 
as the 1890s, a majority of black men continued to vote in the South. 

But the course of race relations did not improve and instead tuok 
on a depressing inevitability. “Once segregation began, there was no 
logical place for it to stop” (p. 432). Just when this critical mass was 
achieved is uncertain, but Ayers concludes The Promise of the New 
South with an assessment of the dismal racial situation that prevailed 
by the early twentieth century. Economic opportunities for black men 
diminished. Whites steadily restricted black autonomy through segre- 
gation, disfranchisement, and peonage. Black men and women who 
acquired some measure of education, property, and wealth found 
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that their very success antagonized and infuriated many whites. The 
strident and violent animosity of the white majority manifested itself in 
the brutal and senseless massacre of blacks in the Atlanta race riot in 
1906. Some future to build upon for the New South. Some promise. 
“ WILLIAM C. HINE 
South Carolina State University 


The Dispossessed: America’s Underclasses from the Civil War to the Pres- 
ent. By Jacqueline Jones. (New York: Basic Books, 1992. POs xii ooo) 
Illustrations, notes, selected bibliography, index. $25.00.) 


Jacqueline Jones surveys the lives of southern farmers and workers 
in considerable detail. In 393 pages of text, 73 pages of painstaking 
notes, and 28 pages of representative photos, her reader receives a 
vivid impression of the lives lived and the choices made by southern 
subsistence farmers, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, field hands, fruit 
pickers, cannery workers, loggers, oyster shellers, turpentine makers, 
and miners—not only the coal miners of Appalachia but the manga- 
nese miners of Arkansas and the phosphate miners of Florida and 
South Carolina. 

This isn’t the half of it, for Jones also surveys the experiences of 
southern farmers and workers who moved north, particularly of 
those who migrated north from the Deep South due to mechanization 
in the cotton fields and those who left Appalachia due to mechaniza- 
tion in the coal mines. With less detail, she also describes the varied 
experiences of foreign immigrants, especially of those who worked in 
the South. 

Jones wisely stops shy of surveying all American underclasses in 
a single volume. Despite occasional comparisons she basically omits 
Native Americans, Asian migrants to the West Coast, as well as most 
northern and western blacks, and whites who lacked southern roots. 
By focusing first on the South, and then on the experiences of southern- 
ers who moved north or west, she leaves herself room to intersperse 
fascinating personal histories, some based on interviews made as early 
as the 1920s and as recently as 1990, others based on government 
records such as the “peonage files” of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Limiting her scope to the South and its diaspora also leaves Jones 
room to develop two or three theses about the history of poverty in 
America. She convincingly argues that forced labor has contributed 
enormously to U.S. production—undermining any claim that laissez- 
faire alone explains the economic gains received by more privileged 
Americans, especially during the late 1800s and early 1900s. From 
the perspective of poor farmers and workers, Jones argues, a range 
of choices about where to invest their labor could be crucially impor- 
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tant in making ends meet, and forced labor was the lower end ofa 
spectrum that ranged up to full economic independence based on a 
sizable landholding which could yield good returns for a family’s en- 
tire labor investment. 

Another thesis which Jones develops is more likely to prove con- 
troversial. Although she shows that race has deeply affected people’s 
economic opportunities, she thinks that racially-defined political aims 
have actually helped to stymie attempts to reduce gaps between 
America’s economic classes. “A politics based on race,” Jones says, 
“proves ever more self-defeating for blacks and whites alike” (p. 292). 
Race-defined political aims, she explains, derive from the idea of 
black distinctiveness, a mistaken idea since almost all blacks, like al- 
most all whites, have tried in rational ways to improve their own and 
their families’ lot in life. Of all the groups that Jones treats, in fact, 
only today’s crack dealers strike her as irrational economic actors. 
“Poverty alone,” she asserts, “could not account for the sadistic im- 
pulses among the people who” sell crack (p. 282). 

Nowhere else does Jones assay any psychologizing. She does per- 
mit herself some other negative generalizations, however. She labels 
southern Democrats as vicious on “each election day” (p. 102). She 
claims that “the Georgia Populists ‘after dark’ borrowed liberally from 
the tactics of Ku Kluxers” (p. 102)—but surely she means ex- 
Populists. She generalizes that sharecroppers’ “debts were more con- 
trived than real” (p. 116); that “employers disdained workers” who 
managed to better themselves (p. 145); that whites regarded “the 
sancity of black family life” with contempt (pp. 164 and 211); that 
during the New Deal of the 1930s, planters “withheld from workers 
their share of AAA crop-reduction subsidy checks” (p. 222); and that 
“the Ku Klux Klan and the Black Legion . . . included the city fathers” 
of Detroit (p. 256). All of these claims are partially true but seem over 
generalized. 

While quibbling, I personally would have preferred, rather than 
a selected bibliography, a complete bibliography, which would have 
made it easier for other scholars to discover the obscure sources from 
which Jones draws much of her material. Quibbles aside, however, 
this book is a remarkable achievement that unites vision, passion, and 
painstaking attention to detail. It points toward renewed struggle 
rather than toward despair. 

PAUL SALSTROM 
West Virginia University 
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Bishop Henry McNeal Turner and African-American Religion in the 
South. By Stephen Ward Angell. (Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1992. Pp. xii, 340. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$34.95.) 


Stephen Ward Angell, associate professor of religious studies at 
Florida A&M University, has written an excellent biography of one 
of the most significant individuals in American history, from both the 
secular and religious perspectives. In twelve clearly written and well- 
documented chapters, Angell demonstrates that Henry McNeal 
Turner played key roles in the ecclesiastical or religious realm as well 
as the sphere of politics. 

Born free in South Carolina, Turner (1834-1915) received ordina- 
tion in the white controlled Methodist Episcopal Church—South, but 
transferred his membership in the late 1850s to the small, but grow- 
ing African Methodist Episcopal Church (AME), one of the oldest 
and largest independent black denominations in the United States. 
During the Civil War Turner helped organize black troops for the 
Union cause and received a commission as army chaplain. Returning 
to the South during the conflict, he played a major role in helping to 
organize churches in a number of southern states, especially Georgia, 
where he had ministered extensively prior to his move North before 
the war. 

But the need for political leadership felt by the newly enfran- 
chised blacks in the South occasioned Turner, like other ministers of 
that time (such as R. H. Cain and James W. Hood), to enter the world 
of politics. Among other things, the black leader served in the Georgia 
constitutional convention under Congressional Reconstruction, was 
elected to and served in the state legislature, and held a position as 
postmaster in Macon for a short period. The tumults, disappointments, 
disfranchisement, rigid segregation, and other horrors inflicted upon 
blacks in the post-Civil war era prompted Turner to move from a 
position of political moderation and expediency to become a firm 
advocate of black emigration to Africa and in the latter decades the 
right of blacks to arm themselves against the terror and atrocities of 
the Klan and the lynch mobs. His advocacy of both emigration and 
armed self-defense were very controversial positions within and out- 
side the AME denomination. 

Between 1880 and 1915 Turner served as bishop of the African 
Methodist Episopal Church. While he took a conservative course re- 
garding traditional religious worship and a skepticism toward a great 
emphasis upon the necessity of formal education of the clergy, he was 
one of the pioneers during this period regarding the equal rights of 
women. As early at the 1880s Turner actually ordained a woman to 
the ministerial order of deacon, an action that caused a great deal of 
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uproar in the denomination and was subsequently repealed. In an 
era when many religious leaders were lukewarm regarding major 
commitments to African missions, Bishop Turner led the way for the 
AME to expand into West and South Africa. 

In Angell’s epilogue he takes a careful and insightful look at the 
lifetime theological development of Turner. For example, the AME 
minister early in life was a biblical literalist or conservative but 
adopted a less literal and in some ways liberal approach to Scriptures 
during the 1880s and 1890s. Also, Turner moved away from em- 
phasizing a colorblind approach to religion and racial matters. Later 
in life the bishop stressed that God was a “Negro,” that African-Amer- 
icans must abandon the practice of associating things white with God 
and things black with the devil. Rather, blacks had to affirm them- 
selves as full possessors of the image of God. Angell correctly notes 
the similarities and in some cases connections between Turner’s 
thought along these lines and the thinking of later twentieth-century 
black spokesmen such as Malcolm X or black theologian James Cone. 

Angell is to be complimented for his books’ fine organization, 
clarity, and documentation. He demonstrates a keen sensitivity to the 
nature of the black experience during these eventful decades, 
genuine knowledge and insight regarding black churches and their 
role in American society, and a critical but balanced view of Turner. 
This first-rate, impressive study is a must for those engaged in Amer- 
ican and African history, religion, or African-American studies. 

SANDY D. MARTIN 
University of Georgia 


Voice of Dissent: Theophilus Gould Steward (1843-1924) and Black 
America. By William Seraile. (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Carlson Publishing, 


Inc., 1991. Pp. xv, 251. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$50.00.) 


Good biography is one of the more challenging forms of historical 
interpretation. For biographers of the more famous, there is frequently 
the task of confronting not only the life of the individual but the work 
of other biographers as well. Commendable insight may be lost in the 
midst of an interpretive “war.” For those who chronicle the lives of 
lesser known individuals, there are the difficulties associated with 
justifying the subject, finding and developing the evidence and inter- 
preting the life in a reasonable context. Compounding the problem 
is the fact that the increased awareness of gender and race issues in 
American historiography has necessarily led to the need to better 
understand the lives of women and black Americans. The need for 
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biographical information on these individuals is clear; scholars must 
make every effort to recover the lives of those who provided early 
leadership or role models for women and minority Americans. Al- 
most by default the records are limited. 

One fears that the author of this volume on the life of Theophilus 
Gould Steward has stretched what could have been good material for 
an encyclopedia article into a book-length publication. The result is 
neither good biography nor good interpretive history. Rev. Steward, 
though, certainly merits attention. Born to an unusual free black and 
mixed race community in Gouldstown, New Jersey, Rev. Steward had 
a long career as itinerant preacher and missionary, soldier, theolo- 
gian, author, teacher and leader of nineteenth-century black Amer- 
icans. His career included missionary service in the South, the Carib- 
bean, the mid-Atlantic states and the western frontier. His life story 
could offer much insight into the society of Reconstruction America, 
the debates over appropriate ways to achieve minority progress in the 
late nineteenth century, and the life of black Americans in the segre- 
gated military of the post-Civil War. Steward’s voice of dissent was an 
important reminder that not all black Americans accepted the devel- 
opment of “Jim Crow,” acquiesced in the triumph of an evangelical 
black religion, or were neatly divided into the camps of either Booker 
T. Washington or W.E.B. Du Bois. Theophilus Steward’s writings 
were voluminous and through them he raised views of American 
society and black religion, which were often at variance with what we 
have considered the dominant themes. 

Unfortunately, the author offers his readers much more the 
chronicle of a man’s life rather than an interpretation of his achieve- 
ments. We are moved through each phase without appropriate treat- 
ment of context. For example, Steward’s theological writing raised 
significant issues of a black social gospel movement. How much im- 
pact did he have, and why was it not more substantial? Steward, 
moreover, opposed Booker T. Washington on key issues. Yet there 
is little sense of the source or extent of their differences or of how 
Steward’s views fit in the Washington-Du Bois debates. Equally telling 
are discussions of Steward’s itinerancy. He served variously in Macon, 
Georgia, Brooklyn, New York, Haiti and Delaware. Yet we learn little 
of the context in which he served. What of those communities? What 
do they tell us of post-Civil War America? A biography of such a 
figure gives the author an opportunity to have his subject’s life serve 
as commentary on the people and places that he influenced. Unfortu- 
nately there is little of that to be found in this book. 

The author is to be commended for working with a variety of 
sources. A full range of newspapers, church documents, military rec- 
ords and related materials were used. Disappointing, though, is the 
failure to utilize more recent secondary works that would have helped 
enlarge the context of the life of the Rev. Steward. 
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Rev. Theophilus Gould Steward was one of many significant Afri- 
can-Americans who contributed to the emerging post-Civil War black 
community. Because of this work we now have a much better appreci- 
ation of the details of Rev. Steward’s life; we will have to await further 
work to understand the impact of his contributions. 

THOMAS F. ARMSTRONG 
Georgia College 


The Rise of Gospel Blues: The Music of Thomas Andrew Dorsey i the 
Urban Church. By Michael W. Harris. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xxiii, 324. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$29.95.) 


When blues singer Son House crooned in “Preachin’ the Blues,” 
“I swear to God, I got to preach these gospel blues,” he was not 
referring to the same “gospel blues” as Michael Harris in his book 
The Rise of Gospel Blues. Harris is writing about the gospel created by 
Thomas A. Dorsey, music traditionally viewed as the religious antith- 
esis of the blues. To Harris, however, gospel is “sacred blues,” just as 
to James Cone the blues are “secular spirituals.” 

Dorsey was born in rural Georgia in 1899 but was raised in At- 
lanta, where he began his career as a blues musician. He moved to 
Chicago in 1919, where he began performing with Ma Rainey, 
another Georgia-born musician. After a number of years with Ma 
Rainey and some blues hits of his own, Dorsey turned to composing 
what Michael Harris calls the “gospel blues.” 

Harris’ joining of the terms “gospel” and “blues” is akin to adjoin- 
ing the terms “preaching” and “blues” in the songs Bessie Smith, 
Robert Johnson, Son House, and Big Bill Broonzy each entitled 
“Preaching the Blues.” In both instances, the syntactic synthesis de- 
picts the sacred-secular dialectic, the theological tension, that charac- 
terized the lives of these great musicians. In fact, Harris carefully 
portrays Dorsey as the personification of the tension between the 
assimilationist and indigenous African-American traditions. This 
“double consciousness,” as W.E.B. Du Bois would say, reveals itself in 
the “twoness” of the music Dorsey helped fashion, a music in which 
the two warring traditions of gospel and blues find themselves in a 
hybrid synthesis. 

That these two traditions are generally perceived as antithetical is 
likely the reason Dorsey 1s viewed as having reneged several times on 
his Christian conversion: The sacred-secular dichotomizing does not 
permit the option of integrating a church upbringing with blues striv- 
ings. The influence of this doctrinaire impermissibility is revealed 
after the deaths of Dorsey’s wife during childbirth and his infant son 
shortly afterwards. Dorsey’s first inclination was to return wholeheart- 
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edly to singing the blues, a musical and textual vehicle for expressing 
mourning and expelling acrimony. Since Dorsey was also needful of 
the spiritual and emotional solace gospel music provided, he was un- 
certain as to which way to turn—toward the blues or toward gospel. 
It was not until he wrote “Precious Lord, Take My Hand,” in response 
to the deaths of his wife and child, that he was able to articulate 
textually that bottomless utterance, the “blues cry,” that not only 
soothed the spirit but also purged the physiological pain. “Precious 
Lord” is therefore analyzed by Harris as the prototype of the music 
he calls the “gospel blues.” 

The “blues” element in the “gospel blues” is fundamentally the 
primal cry and guttural moan which, being an African retention, are 
repeatedly reincarnated in the musical offspring of the blues as an 
indication of a gospel singer’s capacity to get “lowdown.” Thus, what 
Dorsey described as a typical “lowdown” performance of blues singer 
Ma Rainey, during the days he accompanied her under the name 
“Georgia Tom,” is what he pursued and captured for the expressive 
aesthetic of his gospels: The blues mother possessed her listeners, 
Dorsey recalled, and they swayed, rocked, moaned, and groaned. 

That Dorsey’s “gospel blues” attained this Ma Rainey capacity to 
“possess” is the reason his songs were often shunned by the mainline 
black churches. The cry and moan shattered the formalism of the 
assimilationist liturgies, leaving the mainline ministers unraveled by 
the fact that their antitype—the blues singer—was amidst them, 
worse, engaging their protected congregations in “lowdown” 
dialogue. This attempt to bring “the blues” back into the religious 
universe of African Americans, from which indigenous universe it 
had been expunged via the assimilationist influences, was, Harris as- 
serts, a revolutionary act. 

Harris’ knowledge is itself indigenous, based, as it is, on what we 
might call a “blues hermeneutic.” Despite the fact that he reconnects 
the antitypes—the bluesman and the gospel singer—which as- 
similationist Christian dualism dissected, this is no mere academic 
anatomizing imposed on a music of folkish popular culture. The 
downhome blues singers, whose highest collective value was truth-tell- 
ing, had long pointed out the commonalities between church and the 
blues. The fact that Harris transgresses the repressive orthodoxy of 
the church and reveals the human contribution to gospel music to be 
“the blues” makes his book one of the few nonfictional pieces place- 
able in Ralph Ellison’s “blues school of literature.” 

JON MICHAEL SPENCER 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 
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Yellow Fever and Public Health in the New South. By John H. Ellis. 
(Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1992. Pp. xii, 233. Illustra- 
tions, tables, notes, index. $28.00.) 


In 1878 an epidemic of yellow fever, awesome in size and viru- 
lence, swept across the southern United States. It started in New 
Orleans when a steamer from Havana arrived in May with sick crew- 
men aboard, swept up the Mississippi River to Memphis, and spread 
panic in far-off Atlanta where some of the refugees fled. Before the 
epidemic subsided in October, more than 20,000 people were dead 
and financial losses topped $200 million. John H. Ellis contends that 
this epidemic touched off the public health movement in the South. 
Businessmen, convinced that health meant wealth, started a campaign 
to clean up their cities. Public health became part of the New South’s 
crusade. 

In this thorough study of the response to one of the worst 
epidemics ever to strike the United States, Ellis concentrates on New 
Orleans, Memphis, and Atlanta. In New Orleans half of the more 
than 4,000 victims were white children under the age of sixteen. 
Within four days after the first death from yellow fever in Memphis, 
more than 25,000 people left the city. All business ceased and the city 
government and board of health stopped functioning. In both cities 
volunteers of the benevolent Howard Associations took care of the 
sick and led relief efforts. In Atlanta the epidemic was mostly one of 
fear, not only of the fever but of the potential threat to the city’s 
vaunted reputation as a place of abundant health. 

Northern newspapers castigated the South’s “filthy living,” and 
southerners blamed municipal governments for incapacity and ne- 
glect. At the national level, intense personal rivalry between Dr. John 
M. Woodworth, supervising surgeon general of the U.S. Marine Hos- 
pital Service, and Dr. John Shaw Billings, director of the library of 
the army surgeon general, prevented an effective response. The com- 
mission Woodworth appointed to study the epidemic had too little 
time to prepare its report, and in Congress southerners temporarily 
abandoned their state rights stance to fight for the establishment of 
a strong national public agency. They wanted the national govern- 
ment to take the responsibility for imposing quarantines, thus reliev- 
ing southern cities of making these difficult and possibly unpopular 
decisions. The American Public Health Association, of which Billings 
was an officer, opposed the move; the APHA contended that the 
sanitary movement depended on the implied police powers of the 
states. The federal quarantine law enacted in 1879 was too weak to 
have any effect, leaving southern civic leaders with little choice but to 
embrace “the anti-contagionist sanitary doctrine that had guided the 
public health movement from its inception nearly a half century ear- 


her® (p: 62). 
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Ellis devotes more. than a third of the text to the sanitary reform 
efforts in New Orleans, Memphis, and Atlanta. He makes a convinc- 
ing case that clean-up efforts in both New Orleans and Memphis 
were a direct outgrowth of the yellow fever epidemic of 1878. The 
New Orleans Auxiliary Sanitary Association, a volunteer organization 
of about 200 businessmen, directed efforts in the Crescent City, but 
they had neither the financial resources nor the statutory authority 
to do more than attempt to change the city’s unhealthy image. Efforts 
were more successful in Memphis where the epidemic struck hardest. 
Tennessee abolished the city’s charter and established the Taxing 
District of Shelby County, the first commission form of municipal 
government in the United States. That government appointed the 
first permanent board of health which began to clean up the city and 
secure a safe water supply. Businessmen actively supported the city’s 
efforts through their Auxiliary Sanitary Association. They also 
worked to secure a vigilant quarantine, especially against New Or- 
leans, a city considered to be a standing menace to public health. Ellis’ 
case for Atlanta’s sanitary reforms growing out of the yellow fever 
epidemic is less convincing although he does demonstrate convinc- 
ingly the link between politics and public health. 

Yellow Fever and Public Health in the New South is exhaustively re- 
searched. Ellis appears to have overlooked little if anything. Such 
diligence would be more rewarding if he had fleshed out at least some 
of the public health heroes and villains about whom he writes. He 
makes none of them memorable. There is no bibliography. A brief 
essay listing primary sources would save the interested reader a search 
of the extensive notes. Despite these caveats, this book 1s an important 
contribution to the growing literature about public health in the 
South. 

ELIZABETH W. ETHERIDGE, Emerita 
Longwood College 


The Black Image in the New Deal: The Politics of FSA Photography. By 
Nicholas Natanson. (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1992. 
Pp. xii, 305. Illustrations, notes, selected bibliography, index. $42.50 
cloth, $18.95 paper.) 


In an introductory essay, Natanson identifies the ideological 
ground he intends to defend. He is not completely comfortable with 
the older books on government photography during the New Deal, 
which tended toward uncritical appreciation, but he is even less com- 
fortable with the recent trend to apply neo-Marxian deconstructionist 
techniques to visual images, robbing them of complexity and forcing 
them into politically correct categories based on the assumption that 
all virtue resides within the working class. Neither approach, accord- 
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ing to Natanson, offers much help to the scholar interested in how 
black Americans were treated visually by the New Deal. 

Natanson’s approach might well be called “critical appreciation.” 
He certainly applauds those efforts to present blacks as functioning 
members of society, with all the strengths and weaknesses of other 
human beings, but he can be quite stinging in his critique of the New 
Deal photographers and agencies who habitually presented A frican- 
Americans in stereotypical images, which only served to reinforce the 
low opinions that white Americans already held concerning blacks. 

In the case of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Natanson finds 
little to admire, with most of the pictures of blacks offering little 
beyond the worst sort of stereotyping. The visual record makes his 
point well, with one exception. Had he looked more carefully at the 
work of USDA photographer George Ackerman, Natanson might 
have wanted to rewrite this chapter, for Ackerman was a better and 
more humane photographer than Natanson recognizes. The National 
Youth Administration, however, is a different story. Here there were 
many images of black and white young people working together, a 
remarkable step forward given the times. Natanson sees much to 
approve in this material, without broaching the question of why more 
of these photographs were not used in major publications. (The simple 
answer is that many NYA photographs were not very good pictures.) 

Natanson’s highest praise is reserved for the photography of the 
Farm Security Administration. Like many researchers before him, he 
is struck by the breadth and care of their photographic investigations. 
It is not that their work was perfect, for certainly there were many 
flaws which are pointed out and discussed. What is clear, however, is 
that their work was far in advance of their time, both as to the extent 
of their coverage of black American life, and to overall fairness and 
avoidance of stereotypes. Natanson suggests that the field photog- 
raphers were well ahead of their Washington, D.C. home office in 
their concerns for basic photographic fairness toward black Americans. 

If there is a flaw in the FSA’s record in dealing with the image of 
blacks, it is, according to Natanson, the public presentation of the 
photographs its team of photographers generated. Here the agency 
comes in for considerable criticism, with the photo team’s director, 
Roy Stryker, and publications specialist Edwin Rosskam sharing the 
blame. Stryker is portrayed, correctly, as being more interested in 
other battles than in improving the overall image of blacks. Rosskam 
is seen as aman who could present ideas through images bent to meet 
whatever standards were demanded at the time. Thus the visual ma- 
terial concerning blacks that was kept on file in Washington was often 
much stronger and fairer than the images that were actively promul- 
gated by the agency via the press, magazines, and books. 

Nicholas Natanson has done a massive job of research on this 
book, which will stand for a very long time as the major work on the 
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subject of the visual treatment of blacks by the New Deal. His study 
should help to restore balance to the debate over the nature of gov- 
ernment photography during the depression. 
F. JACK HURLEY 
Memphis State University 


Black Scholar: Horace Mann Bond, 1904-1972. By Wayne J. Urban. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1992. Pp. xii, 266. Illustrations, 
appendix, notes, index. $30.00.) 


A biography of Horace Mann Bond is in many ways more interest- 
ing than that of Julian Bond, his first-born son. The grandchild of 
slaves, Horace Mann Bond entered the “black Princeton,” Lincoln 
University, when he was fifteen years old. After graduation in 1923, 
he sought and obtained a doctorate in education at the University of 
Chicago and, as “a favored son of the Rosenwald Fund” (p.9/0)3 
worked in various Negro education projects in the South. His schol- 
arly career seemed promising. In a fifteen-year span he published 
thirty-six articles and two books, participated in and co-directed rural 
black teacher training programs supported by the Rosenwald Fund, 
and became a promising young scholar in the field of black educational 
history. His career as a scholar, however, took a dramatic turn when 
in 1939, at the urging of whites in the Rosenwald Fund, Bond ac- 
cepted the presidency of Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School 
in Georgia. He spent the next eighteen years of his life as an adminis- 
trator, first as the president of Fort Valley and then, from 1945 to 
1957, as the first black president of his alma mater, Lincoln Univer- 
sity. His activity as a serious scholar was drastically curtailed and, as 
a result, his promise as a noteworthy historian of black education 
came to a close with his decision in 1939 to pursue an administrative 
career. 

‘ Had Bond been successful in his career change, he might have 
become as well known as his son. Horace Mann Bond, however, was 
dismissed as president of Lincoln University by its Board of Trustees 
and spent the remainder of his academic career attempting to regain 
his lost prestige as a scholar and a leader of black education in the 
- United States. He was unsuccessful, although he served as the dean 
of Atlanta University’s School of Education and later director of the 
university’s Bureau of Education and Social Research—a position, by 
the way, which Urban describes as “a way of putting an old man out 
to pasture” (p. 199). 

One might ask, then, why a book about an individual whose schol- 
arly career failed to achieve its early promise and whose administra- 
tive career was hardly more impressive? The answer might lie in the 
facts that Bond left a carefully collected record of his life and that 
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there were other sources readily available. Extant records alone, how- 
ever, do not justify the creation of a full-length book. Another and 
more cogent reason for such a project could be that the details of 
Bond’s life are important because they are not singularly impressive. 
A careful examination of the life of Horace Mann Bond for the years 
between 1923 and 1968 could, therefore, furnish an insight to the 
dilemmas faced by members of the black elite in the academic world. 

When Wayne J. Urban, research professor of Educational Foun- 
dations and professor of history at Georgia State University, began 
research on this book a decade ago, he did so partially because he 
had become dissatisfied with the “social-scientific approaches to his- 
torical study” and wished to attempt a “more open-ended, humanistic 
approach afforded by biography” (p. ix). He does not tell us when he 
became aware of the pitfalls of biography, but he notes in his preface 
the problems connected with writing a biography of Horace Mann 
Bond. Bond, he tells us, “was an extraordinarily formal person” and 
his collected papers are “all but silent on his personal and family life”; 
for that reason, Urban, realizing that “a fully drawn portrait of the 
man was not to be,” decided to portray the public Horace Mann Bond 
(p. x). Urban’s decision was probably necessary but nonetheless re- 
grettable. The personal and psychological side of Bond’s life, and the 
insights which a careful examination might give to the dynamics of 
the black educational system of the depression and postwar period, 
offer an even more rewarding subject. Urban does give us glimpses 
of what a more humanistic approach might provide: for example, 
Bond’s obvious dissemblance in his dealing with the (white) philan- 
thropies—Urban labels such behavior “opportunistic” (p. 69)—and 
Bond’s willingness to attack in print Carter G. Woodson while remain- 
ing publicly silent about disagreements with W.E.B. Du Bois because 
an attack on Woodson at that time “would not harm” the academic 
career Bond was building (p. 55). But, other than the chapter which 
deals with Bond’s unhappy experience as the first black president of 
Lincoln University, glimpses of the racial and bureaucratic dynamics 
of black higher education are all that we get. 

This is not to say that Black Scholar is an unimportant book. It is 
a competent study which should be in college and university libraries. 
Urban has added to the understanding of race relations in the aca- 
demic world and, in giving a portrait of the public Horace Mann 
Bond, has provided a basis for further discussion. Those scholars 
interested in understanding the racial and political forces active 
within black higher education before the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
would do well to begin their research by reading Urban’s work. 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON 
Armstrong State College 
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The Historical Development of the University System of Georgia: 1932- 
1990. By Cameron Fincher. (Athens: Institute of Higher Education, 
University of Georgia, 1992. Pp. xu, 173. Figures, annotated bibliog- 
raphy, index. $26.00.) 


Although reports on various aspects of the University System 
abound, there has not heretofore been a synthesis of these reports. 
This reader commends Professor Fincher for his effort to plow sys- 
tematically through these reports in order to provide a distillation of 
the important decisions and actions which have brought a fledgling 
group of disparate institutions into a unified state system of higher 
education. The author’s participation in the development of many of 
the reports as well as his directorship of the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation have given him unique insight into the historical context of the 
system. 

In the preface the author notes his single goal is “simply to tell 
how the University System has grown, developed, and progressed 
over a sixty-year period” (p. v). Even though he states that a history 
of the personalities and politics which were part of the University 
System would probably have made more entertaining reading, this 
book is interesting and offers a useful outline of the important forces 
which shaped the University System of Georgia. 

The book is based upon a review of survey reports, committee 
and outside consultant reports, and annual reports. Fincher organizes 
his research into six historical periods, each roughly a decade, which 
he calls: reorganization and coordination, status and authority, ex- 
pansion and improvement, growth and expansion, reform and con- 
solidation, and review and coordination. This book is especially in- 
teresting reading for those who are employed within or have frequent 
contact with the University System of Georgia. It provides that “in- 
stitutional memory” which old-timers may have forgotten or newcom- 
ers may have never known, and occasionally allows individuals to 
make sense of otherwise confusing actions and decisions. 

Although Fincher takes pains to tell the reader that this is not 
intended as a history of the University System, there are a number 
of important historical events which make fascinating reading. For 
example, who would have suspected that the University of Georgia 
did not award a single doctor of philosophy degree in 1950 (as a 
result of the war)? Also, it is hard to imagine in today’s environment— 
with a more regular formulaic appropriation process—that a special 
session of the General Assembly was convened in 1955 solely to pro- 
vide additional financial assistance to the University System. 

The author provides several maps which plot the locations of the 
units of the system at varying times. It would have been helpful also 
if some of the budget and enrollment data were summarized in charts 
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and graphs to help the reader visualize the monumental changes 
which have occurred in the system over the decades. 

Some may think that Fincher is being sentimental when he says 
that the “University System is the State of Georgia’s most remarkable 
achievement and the finest thing that Georgians have ever done for 
themselves” (page vii). Those who have observed closely the unwieldy 
governing structures and concomitant political interference in other 
states, however, would tend to agree. 

DAvip M. MORGAN 
University System of Georgia, 
Atlanta 


Snowbird Cherokees: People of Persistence. By Sharlotte Neely. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1991. Pp. x, 178. Illustrations, 
figures, notes, bibliography, index. $30.00.) 


Although the Eastern Band of the Cherokee have been written 
about at length by anthropologists and scholars—from Hernando de 
Soto’s chroniclers to today’s anthropologists, and although the 
Cherokee have figured in novels, poetry, and drama, Sharlotte 
Neely’s work gives us fresh perspective. Snowbird Cherokees not only 
provides valuable insights into Cherokee culture, but also takes a look 
at a little-known and little-studied Cherokee community in the remote 
Snowbird Mountains of western North Carolina. As Neely says in her 
introduction: “Snowbird is both the most traditional Cherokee com- 
munity and the Cherokee community with the most intense, long- 
term relations with local whites. In examining this seeming paradox, 
one comes to the conclusion that in the last century . . . “white Indians 
have been more of a:threat to traditionalism than whites have” (p. 3). 

In her fieldwork examining this paradox, Neely focuses on re- 
lationships between the Snowbird community and the local white 
community and within the Eastern Band of the Cherokee. She 
chooses to examine in detail a political controversy (regarding seats 
on the tribal council) as well as the Snowbird gospel “singings” which 
unite Cherokees from Eastern and Western Bands along with the 
white Appalachian community. Neely’s fieldwork did not include a 
look at customs which might have even more clearly revealed the 
extent of traditional values persisting in the Snowbird community— 
that is, traditions of belief and medicine; however, they are of an 
extremely sensitive nature and any discussion of them might best be 
left to researchers from the Snowbird community. 

Neely’s work incorporates three concepts that enlarge and enrich 
scholarship on the Cherokee: the Cherokee people’s own categories 
of ethnicity; the Harmony ethic as applied to the Eastern Band of the 
Cherokee; and the persistence of cultural tradition through interac- 
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tion rather than isolation. The Cherokee categories of ethnicity as 
applied to themselves—the concept of “white Indians and real In- 
dians”—are well documented and articulated by Neely. These 
categories reflect the way the Cherokee see themselves and are ex- 
tremely important in trying to understand their culture. 

Also significant is Neely’s application of the “Harmony Ethic” to 
the Cherokee. Although this has been suggested by other scholars, 
such as John Gulick, this description has primarily been applied to 
western tribes. Neely clearly demonstrates how this ethic shapes 
Cherokee values and actions. Emphasis on non-competitiveness, 
cooperation, generosity, and a sense of immanent justice are all woven 
throughout the events she describes. 

Snowbird Cherokees provides good documentation of a community 
about which little has been written. Neely’s style is very readable and 
her use of anthropological terms is not overwhelming to the generally 
educated reader. Good photographs by Ken Murray evoke the people 
and the area, and the University of Georgia Press has once again 
produced an elegant volume. 

Many questions remain about the Cherokee, even though their 
culture has long been written about and analyzed. What we are miss- 
ing are the corresponding studies by the Cherokee about themselves 
and about white Appalachian culture. While Neely collaborated with 
individuals in the Snowbird community, one wonders in what ways 
this volume might be useful to them. And if not, what could Neely 
and/or subsequent researchers do to make their work useful not only 
to the larger academic community but to this particular group of 
folks whose good will and information have created this helpful work? 

BARBARA R. DUNCAN 
Western Carolina University 


Homeplace: The Social Use and Meaning of the Folk Dwelling in South- 
western North Carolina. By Michael Ann Williams. (Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1991. Pp. xii, 190. Illustrations, tables, notes, bib- 
liography, index. $30.00.) 


One object of current folklore research has been to strengthen the 
discipline’s theoretical underpinnings. Some folklorists have adapted 
the methodology of literary critics who emphasize context over text. 
The text becomes a given item of folklore, while the context is the 
item’s surroundings, including its origins, maker, users, and the vari- 
ous meanings it has for its makers and users. Emphasizing context 
shifts the focus from things to expressive behaviors. Michael Ann 
Williams applies this method to a major item of folk culture, the 
house. “Reading” buildings as cultural “texts,” she recovers the 
realities of everyday life by illuminating the “contextual” relationship 
between physical structures and their use. 
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Southwestern North Carolina, a mountainous region of Ap- 
palachia dominated by the Great Smoky and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, was settled by whites after the Revolution. It seems incongruous 
that while the folk building traditions they brought have shown re- 
markable continuity, few folk dwellings have survived into the 1990s. 
The North Carolina Division of Archives and History, eager to docu- 
ment the region’s disappearing historical architecture, engaged Wil- 
liams to survey Cherokee and Henderson counties. She soon grew 
dissatisfied with compiling a mere physical description of buildings 
and the names of their builders. Seeking a multi-dimensional under- 
standing of the meaning of folk dwellings, she interviewed people 
who had lived in them between the 1880s and the 1930s, regardless 
of whether those houses still survived. Her book, expanded to cover 
eleven western counties, is based on the oral histories of fifty people, 
most of them female and over age seventy, who recalled what it meant 
to live in the buildings that they once called home. The result is a rich 
discussion of the cultural implications of the spatial use of physical 
structures. Because physical structure combines with social and sym- 
bolic functions in creating a home place, inhabitants can “remodel” a 
house through rethinking its spatial uses without making structural 
alterations. Consequently, Williams’ methodology resurrects a web of 
traditional beliefs, customs and lifestyles woven around notions of 
individualism, privacy and sociability, which could not possibly have 
been reconstructed from a study of floor plans alone. 

Central to her book is the vernacular interpretation of the single 
pen floor plan, known locally as the “big house.” This term did not 
refer to size, or necessarily to the entire house, but rather to the use 
of space within the house. Receiving different answers from her in- 
formants as to how many and which specific rooms it included, she 
finally defines it as the space “primarily associated . . . with its function 
as the center of family and social activity” (p. 46). How inhabitants 
conceptually reconfigured that space to accommodate different and 
changing functions, without using structural dividers like walls, il- 
luminates an important aspect of their mental world. 

Williams’ success in defining local terms like “big house” and 
“home place” to support theoretical discussions about the cultural 
meaning of the house is mixed. Her informants used both terms in 
such a confusion of ways that her generalizations and typologies 
sometimes seem strained and artificial. Her informants may have 
known exactly what they meant, but how can one compare changing 
spatial uses if room nomenclature had no standardized meanings? 
And if “home place” could mean either house or house site, the re- 
markably routine abandonment and replacement of houses which 
she discovered must challenge our image of Appalachians as particu- 
larly rooted in place: are they after all attached to their home places 
only in the symbolic and nostalgic sense that most Americans are? 
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Patricia D. Beaver’s Rural Community in the Appalachian South (1986) 
and George L. Hicks’ Appalachian Valley (1976) represent other at- 
tempts to examine these relationships between family and land in 
western North Carolina. 

Williams has effectively used some three dozen photographs to 
illustrate her book, and her extensive quotations from oral interviews 
provide fascinating insights into the mental world of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury rural mountain society. Faced with some difficult methodological 
problems, her use of oral history to interpret material culture pro- 
vides a valuable contribution to our cultural understanding of the 
complex relationships that link mental constructs, physical artifacts, 
spatial uses and social life. 

H. TYLER BLETHEN 
Western Carolina University 


The Appalachian Regional Commission: Twenty-Five Years of Govern- 
ment Policy. By Michael Bradshaw. Foreword by Senator John D. 
Rockefeller IV. (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1992. Pp. 
xiv, 168. Maps, charts, tables, bibliography, index. $21.00.) 


Bradshaw’s study is not a history; it is more like an elongated 
annual report. Based on secondary publications, mainly publications 
issued by the commission itself, it is as if the author wrote a history 
of TVA using the annual reports. One of the biggest drawbacks of 
the book is that the reader is introduced to the ARC without knowing 
the context from which it originated, but, more particularly, without 
knowing anything about the philosophy from which the ARC sprung. 

Appalachia, according to many noted scholars of the region, is a 
product of perception. It is therefore disappointing that this study 
spends no time on the perceptions of those who made the ARC. One 
has here a very vague idea of what motivated these people, how they 
perceived things, or how they perceived their work. Overall it appears 
that the ARC is run by faceless bureaucrats who are imbued with a 
great sense of detachment about Appalachia. This actually is not the 
case. Those who were in the ARC deserve better than they have 
- received at the hands of Bradshaw. 

One of the things Bradshaw attempts in his book is to assess the 
success of the ARC from 1965 to 1990. But unfortunately there is no 
analytical framework for him to carry out this assessment. In various 
places Bradshaw criticizes the critics of the ARC without really delving 
into the reasons for those criticisms or their validity. Phil Primack, 
in his essay “Hidden Traps of Regionalism,” argued that the ARC’s 
inability to provide for local control and use of the region’s vast re- 
sources, the rape of which had been responsible for much of the 
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areas’s plight in the first place, would likely doom ARC to ineffective- 
ness. Most students of Appalachia would agree with Primack’s assess- 
ment. On this issue, however, Bradshaw says that “one factor affect- 
ing the human geography of Appalachia is the way in which the land 
is owned. In central Appalachia in particular, large portions of land 
remain in the hands of coal companies and this often provides a 
barrier to development. Yet it would be an unheard of step for U.S. 
public policy to intervene in such ownership and redistribute land to 
individuals or communities” (p. 138). Although redistribution of land 
itself may be unheard of, what is not unheard of is a redistribution 
of the profits or a turning back to the communities in some way of 
the things that were taken from it by the development of its resources, 
either in the form of taxes or some other way. 

To the ARC one of the most important aspects of introducing 
change in Appalachia was the LDD (Local Development District), 
made up of locally elected officials and important businessmen in the 
areas. To critics of the ARC, however, the LDD raised questions of 
representation and of whether the elites could truly be representative 
of the people’s needs. The issue of representation is not a small one. As 
Primack further stated in his essay, “the questions raised by the spread 
of regionalism are as important to the local populations involved as 
they are for the success of regionalism itself.” The ARC’s critics feel 
that the elites represent more of a top-down process than a bottom-up 
process in terms of representation. Consequently they have been ex- 
tremely critical of the LDDs and whether they are representative. 

Bradshaw himself feels that the LDDs do represent a bottom-up 
process; he notes critics often oppose the ARC by saying that it is not 
representative of the interests of Appalachian people, and counters by 
saying that a public policy program by definition represents an ex- 
pression of the people’s will in the form of what has been passed by 
the elected representatives. The fact that the representatives in ques- 
tion have often proven to be the agents of coal companies and other 
exploiters of Appalchia seems not to have crossed Bradshaw’s mind. 

Bradshaw’s book provides an excellent brief introduction to the 
ARC. The history of that commission, however, still remains to be 
written and deserves no less than a fully analytical treatment by a 
historian who is willing to use the archives of both the ARC and the 
local development districts and interviews with pertinent persons in- 
volved, not just a few boosters of the ARC. 

MICHAEL J. MCDONALD 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
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The Cost of Courage: The Journey of an American Congressman. By 
Carl Elliott, Sr. and Michael D’Orso. (New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1992. Pp. xvii, 314. Illustrations, index. $22.00.) 


Carl Elliott was one of a number of liberal congressmen from the 
South—Claude D. Pepper of Florida, John J. Sparkman of Alabama, 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, and others—who gained prominence 
in national politics in the two decades following World War II. Born 
into economically deprived circumstances, they came of age politically 
during the depression and New Deal. Believing that hard work com- 
bined with public assistance in areas such as education, health, and 
employment had moved them out of poverty and into mainstream 
American life, they deemed an activist government essential for prog- 
ress and social stability. At the same time, leaders of the emerging 
civil rights movement shared the belief that the national government 
should play a larger role in managing American society. Caught ina 
publicly inflamed atmosphere fueled by demagogic politicians who 
attacked the federal government for its efforts to end segregation, 
southern liberals confronted the central dilemma of their political 
careers. Their advocacy of federal activism on a broad range of in- 
terests violated the segregationists’ promotion of state rights, and, 
accused of supporting integration, many liberals suffered electoral 
defeat. Elliott’s political career fit the pattern. 

Elliott represented northwest Alabama’s Seventh Congressional 
District from 1948 through 1964. The son of a tenant farmer from 
Gober Ridge, Franklin County, he grew up in the rural poverty that 
pervaded the state’s hill country. Attracted to books and learning at 
an early age, Elliott worked his way through the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa, and, while attending the university law school, served 
as student body president. Settling in the north Alabama coal mining 
town of Jasper, he built a populist reputation for defending miners 
in.damage suits against local companies. He lost a race for Congress 
in 1940, served in the army during World War II, and was appointed 
a city judge in 1945. With the slogan “From Farm Boy to Congress,” 
Elliott won his seat in the House of Representatives by stressing sup- 
port for federal aid to education (p. 89). 

“IT was a New Deal man long before there was a New Deal,” claims 
Elliott, “and I was definitely one thereafter” (p. 75). Elliott combined 
his interest in education with his belief in social responsibility. As a 
member of the Committee on Education and Labor, he co-sponsored 
the Library Services Act of 1956 that brought libraries to 35 million 
Americans who had little access to reading material. In his most note- 
worthy accomplishment, he sponsored and pushed through Congress 
the controversial National Defense Education Act of 1958 that pro- 
vided low cost loans to college students. 
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Nevertheless, as the civil rights movement progressed in the 
1950s, Elliott’s liberal actions alienated his white constituency. Al- 
though Elliott claims that he was personally unprejudiced and a mod- 
erate on racial matters, he signed the Southern Manifesto and voted 
“consistently in favor of every piece of liberal legislation that came 
along... except civil rights legislation” (p. 236). Defending his record, 
he argues that he “stood against civil rights, believing that it was too 
much too soon” (p. 247). The main flaw in Elliott’s argument was his 
failure to describe an alternative to the course and speed of enactment 
of civil rights legislation. Politically, Elliott did not support the civil 
rights movement because he wanted to remain in office and work 
toward securing other liberal measures. While his argument is plaus- 
ible, he fails to explain adequately how he reconciled his personal 
convictions with political expediency. 

Elliott’s ability to avoid the race question ended with the arrival 
of Governor George Wallace into Alabama politics. The congressman 
loathed the governor’s amoral race-baiting and refused to endorse 
him publicly. As a result, Wallace successfully blocked Elhott’s reelec- 
tion to Congress in 1964 by labeling him an integrationist. Two years 
later, Elliott challenged Wallace’s wife Lurleen for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. (Wallace could not succeed himself by state 
law so his wife ran in place of him.) In one of the most brutal and 
bitter political campaigns in Alabama’s history, Lurleen Wallace de- 
feated Elliott and went on to win the governorship. Burdened with 
debt and his political aspirations ended, Elliott returned to practicing 
law in Jasper. 

Elliott and Michael D’Orso have done a fine job of placing Elliott’s 
career into historical perspective. Readers interested in how white 
liberals in the South confronted the civil rights movement will find 
the book informative. In addition, Elliott’s personal history of work- 
ing his way out of poverty to political power is an interesting story. 

Ric A. KABAT 
Gainesville College 


African-Americans in the South: Issues of Race, Class, and Gender. 
Edited by Hans A. Baer and Yvonne Jones. Southern Anthropologi- 
cal Society Proceedings, No. 25. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1992. pp. xii, 181. Notes, bibliography. $30.00 cloth, $15.00 paper.) 


This edited collection consists of papers presented at the 1990 
Southern Anthropological Society Key Symposium on A frican-Amer- 
icans in the South, a conference held in Atlanta, Georgia. The ten 
essays focus on three main themes, in the words of the editors: 
“strategies of economic survival, health and reproduction problems, 
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and religious responses to the larger society” (p. 3). Taken as a whole, 
this volume is notable for the way the different contributors have 
defined and investigated problems of contemporary and historical 
significance. Indeed, the authors seem to bring together the histo- 
rian’s sensitivity to precedent and context and the social scientist’s 
concern for current, “relevant” social issues. More specifically, these 
essays illuminate the complexities inherent in the concept of commu- 
nity—the extended kin ties, social-welfare institutions, religious tradi- 
tions, and self-help societies that either enable or hinder individuals 
to receive aid of various kinds when they need it. 

In her foreword, Johnetta Cole sets the tone for the essays to 
follow when she notes that “since the days of Franz Boas and Ruth 
Benedict, we anthropologists have not sufficiently honored our re- 
sponsibility to bring our knowledge to bear on the critical social issue 
of racism” (p. xii). In their own way, all of the contributors seek to 
build bridges between theory and praxis, between history and the 
future, between informal networks of community welfare and large- 
scale institutions and bureaucracies. 

Hans A. Baer and Yvonne Jones provide an introduction to the 
volume (“Economic Survival, Health Maintenance, and Religious 
Identity in the South”) and express their hope that the essays in it 
will contribute to “the demystification of a political economy that 
exploits African Americans on the basis of race, class, or gender” (p. 
13). In “African-American Teen Pregnancy in the American South,” 
Annie S. Barnes provides both a demographic profile of her subjects, 
and a “teen pregnancy prevention model” designed to bring com- 
munities, political institutions, and schools together in an effort to 
reduce the rate of teen pregnancy. Charles Williams, Jr., and Hilda 
J. B. Williams explore African-American voluntary associations in 
their essay entitled “Mutual Aid Societies and Economic Develop- 
ment: Survival Efforts”; this analysis should be required reading for 
scholars (and others) who persist in describing the black community 
in terms of its “dependence” on white institutions and federal welfare 
programs. 

In “Reproduction and Transformation of Health Praxis and 
Knowledge Among Southern Blacks,” Carole E. Hill describes both 
traditional health patterns, and linkages to modern health-care in- 
stitutions among African-Americans in Georgia. She describes the 
issues faced by individuals at the local level in relation to first, larger 
patterns of health-care delivery in the United States, and second, the 
“structure and culture” of the “Western medical model” (p. 58). 

Holly F. Mathews provides a historical overview and a critical 
analysis of contemporary lay medicine in “Killing the Medical Self-Help 
Tradition Among African Americans: The Case of Lay Midwifery in 
North Carolina, 1912-1983.” Ira E. Harrison’s essay, “Community 
AIDS Education: Trials and Tribulations in Raising Consciousness 
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for Prevention,” details the many and considerable barriers to increas- 
ing awareness and understanding of AIDS within a southern upland 
black working-class community. Tony L. Whitehead disputes the con- 
tention that African-American foodways are “the primary culprit” 
of various health problems (“In Search of Soul Food and Meaning: 
Culture, Food, and Health”) by examining southern black foodways 
“as part of a dynamic cultural system” (p. 100) and by considering 
the social significance of food preparation and consumption within 
households and communities. 

The last three essays deal with black religious practices and beliefs 
outside mainstream denominations in the African-American commu- 
nity: members of the Church of God in Christ (Hans A. Baer, “The 
Socio-Religious Development of the Church of God in Christ’); 
Jewish African-Americans (“The Southern Origin of Black Judaism,” 
by Merrill Singer); and the Church of Latter-Day Saints (“African 
American Mormons in the South,” by Daryl White and O. Kendall 
White). Brett Williams raises some provocative questions and offers 
a critique of the collection as a whole in his epilogue to the volume. 

JACQUELINE JONES 
Brandeis University 


The Color of Their Skin: Education and Race in Richmond, Virginia, 
1954-1989. By Robert A. Pratt. (Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1992. Pp. xvii, 134. Illustrations, tables, notes, bibliography, 
index. $22.95.) 


Placing Richmond in the statewide context of Virginia’s resistance 
to Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Robert Pratt concisely surveys 
the thirty-five-year battle to desegregate the city’s public schools. Par- 
ticularly interesting are his twenty-six oral history interviews with stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and school board members and with such 
major participants as moderate segregationist Virginius Dabney, 
editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch; Oliver W. Hill, chairman of the 
Virginia NAACP legal staff; Linwood Holton, Virginia’s first Repub- 
lican governor since Reconstruction, who, in 1970, personally es- 
corted his daughter to a black high school; federal judge Robert R. 
Merhige, Jr.; and Lewis F. Powell, Jr., who, as chair of the Richmond 
school board, opposed massive resistance. Pratt also examines the 
extreme segregationists: Senator Harry F. Byrd, a champion of “mas- 
sive resistance”; Governor James Lindsay Almond, a staunch Byrd 
supporter; and James J. Kilpatrick, Jr., editor of the Richmond News 
Leader and advocate of “interposition.” But ultimately “Richmond’s 
‘passive’ resistance succeeded where Virginia’s ‘massive’ resistance 
had failed” (p. xi). 
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In 1956, Byrd’s allies introduced into the legislature a collection 
of anti-integration bills named after Governor Thomas B. Stanley, 
which included a statewide pupil placement board, a mandatory 
school closing law, and publicly funded private school tuition grants. 
However, Governor Almond, who had ordered school closings in 
September 1958, backed down when the state supreme court and a 
three-judge federal court ruled that they violated, respectively, the 
Virginia and United States constitutions. On February 2, 1959, Vir- 
ginia ended massive resistance, except in Prince Edward County, 
which would not reopen its public schools until ordered to do so in 
June 1964 by the United States Supreme Court. 

When Richmond’s segregation barrier was broken in 1960 by a 
local option pupil-assignment plan, whites turned to a “policy of con- 
tainment—or tokenism” (p. 25). A freedom of choice plan, implemented 
in 1963, was revised in 1966 to include faculty assignments and re- 
mained in force until 1971. But freedom of choice failed because of 
inadequate transportation and entrenched residential segregation. 
After the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Green v. County School Board 
of New Kent County (1968) that freedom of choice was unconstitutional 
if it perpetuated a dual school system, the Richmond school board 
adopted a “grade pairing” plan drafted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (p. 46). But when school opened on August 
31, 1970, almost 5,000 white pupils were absent. 

On April 5, 1971, Judge Robert Merhige ordered the implemen- 
tation of a plan for extensive school busing and pupil and faculty 
reassignments. Then, on January 10, 1972, he ruled that Richmond’s 
schools be merged with those of neighboring Chesterfield and Hen- 
rico counties to create a single metropolitan school system, which 
would be about one-third black. In protest, a 3,261-car motorcade of 
whites drove to Washington, D.C. Merhige was reversed by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, a ruling left standing by the Supreme 
Court, which divided four to four, with Justice Powell abstaining. 

In 1976, Richmond appointed its first black superintendent of 
education. Accelerating resegregation resulted in the percentage of 
black pupils doubling from 43 percent in 1954 to 88 percent by 1989. 
The city’s public schools also became “almost as poor as they are 
black” (p. 90), requiring Richmond to spend considerably more per 
pupil than Henrico and Chesterfield counties. In April 1986, at the 
request of the black controlled school board, Judge Merhige ended 
cross-town busing by approving a neighborhood-school plan. 

Pratt disagrees with historians Lino A. Graglia and Raymond Wol- 
ters that white, and later black, middle-class flight from the public 
schools was caused by black activists and judicial pressures for integra- 
tion. While Graglia and Wolters assert that freedom of choice would 
have achieved gradual desegregation, Pratt believes that whites would 
never have voluntarily sent their children to black schools. 
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Pointing to the irony that Prince Edward County’s schools “are 
today more desegregated than those of Richmond” (p. xill), he cites 
as possible models for Richmond the successes of Orangeburg, South 
Carolina and Jackson, Mississippi in educating pupils and in bringing 
some whites back to the public schools. However, he should have 
done more research on both cities, rather than relying exclusively on 
two Atlanta Journal and Constitution articles. Succinct and informative, 
The Color of Their Skin demonstrates Pratt’s potential as a scholar. 

MARCIA G. SYNNOTT 
University of South Carolina 


Montgomery: A White Preacher’s Memoir. By Robert S. Graetz. (Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1991. Pp. vii, 132. $9.95 paper.) 


Robert S. Graetz, a West Virginia native in his mid-twenties and 
newly ordained Lutheran minister, was called to pastor the black con- 
gregation of Trinity Lutheran Church in June 1955. When he and 
his pregnant wife, Jeannie, and their two small children arrived in 
Montgomery, Alabama, they had no idea they would become part of 
the beginning of the modern civil rights movement in America. In 
this small book Graetz recalls events of thirty-six years ago when fear 
reigned in the homes of Montgomery’s black population and hate in 
the hearts of many whites in the area. 

In a totally segregated society, Rev. Graetz was violating the law 
whenever he conducted a worship service or held an integrated 
church meeting. The black congregation distrusted whites, and 
Graetz had to work to earn the confidence of his church members 
and neighbors. He had accomplished this when the arrest of Rosa 
Parks, whom Graetz had known since his arrival in Montgomery, 
propelled him into the Montgomery bus boycott. Parks had violated 
the segregation code by refusing to move to the back of a city bus, 
and the capital’s black population began a protest movement, refusing 
to ride the buses. A one-day protest grew into a full-blown boycott. 
Graetz used his car to ferry workers to jobs, attended organizational 
meetings, and became friends with Martin and Coretta King, Fred 
Gray, E. D. Nixon, and Clifford and Virginia Durr. 

Graetz attended protest rallies at black churches and was elected 
secretary of the Montgomery Improvement Association, the group 
that held the boycott together. Graetz was accepted by the Montgom- 
ery African-American community, which was somewhat surprised by 
his strong support for black causes. But the white pastor suffered 
intimidation and threatening telephone calls from whites. After the 
church parsonage was bombed, black leadership rallied to support 
Graetz and his family, who feared for their lives. The Lutheran minis- 
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ter’s experiences with Montgomery County Sheriff Mac Sim Butler 
were frightening. Butler arrested Graetz for “hauling niggers,” then 
released him with a warning after moving him around the county jail 
and intimidating him. Graetz had a friendlier relationship with Joe 
Azbell of the Montgomery Advertiser and with the local FBI office, 
which tried to protect the family and determine the origins of 
threatening telephone calls. 

After three years in Montgomery, Graetz reluctantly accepted a 
call from a Columbus, Ohio, church and left Montgomery, convinced 
that if he had stayed he or his family would suffer physical harm. 
However, Graetz was still in the capital city when the Supreme Court 
ruled that segregated seating on Montgomery’s buses was unconstitu- 
tional, and he was able to celebrate the victory with his black friends. 
This personal story covering such a significant period in southern 
history will be valuable to those seeking an understanding of the 
racial climate in Alabama’s capital city on the eve of the national civil 
rights movement and during the bus boycott, despite the distraction 
of a rambling style, confused chronology, and repetition. 

LEAH RAWLS ATKINS 
Auburn University 


Sam Walton: Made in America, My Story. By Sam Walton with John 
Huey. (New York: Doubleday, 1992. Pp. xiii, 269. Illustrations, post- 
script, index. $22.50.) 


Historians typically discount autobiographies as readily as Sam 
Walton discounted shirts. They bring to the reading a sharp eye for 
puffery and conceit. They expect the refighting of old battles and 
quickly pass over the well-meaning but ill-informed advice for the 
next generation that such works usually contain. They will detect 
some of this in Sam Walton, but they also will discover a clearly written, 
interesting, and useful book. 

Sam Walton is both the story of the man and of Wal-Mart and the 
organization of the book reflects this dualism. The first half of the 
book flows chronologically from Walton’s birth in 1918 to the early 
1970s and the first public trading of Wal-Mart stock. The second part 
of the book is more often topical and explains why Wal-Mart went 
from a mid-sized regional discounter to the number one retailer in 
the United States. 

Walton (who has died since the book’s publication) most often 
stressed the ability and willingness to change as the key factor in his 
success. Yet as the current chief executive officer of Wal-Mart said of 
Walton: “He knows as well as anyone that there wasn’t any magic 
formula. A lot of different things made it work, and in one day’s time 
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he may cite all of them as the ‘key’ or ‘secret’” (p. 245). Despite the 
truth in this, Walton clearly profited from rapidly implementing in- 
novations in retailing and management. 

Walton seldom developed new concepts, but he constantly sought 
out new techniques to improve retailing. With his tape recorder and 
yellow legal pad in hand he toured the country and later the world 
asking questions and observing prices and merchandising strategies. 
With time he became a voracious reader of anything related to man- 
agement or retailing. He particularly admired the work of W. Edward 
Deming, whose concepts of teamwork and pushing authority and 
responsibility down the management chain aided economic growth in 
Japan. After a tour of Japan and Korea, he introduced a corporate 
cheer and other methods of building a sense of fun and camaraderie 
in his business. He was an early member of industry trade groups 
and participated in their various study committees. Using the infor- 
mation he gathered he carefully selected techniques others had tried 
and improved them. Fed-Mart and Gibson’s were early day deep dis- 
counters imitated by Walton. The Price Club furnished the idea for 
Sam’s Wholesale Club. 

Walton believed that three characteristics developed in his child- 
hood best account for this high level of innovation. Like his father 
and mother he was stubbornly independent and refused to be bound 
by convention. His was a family that encouraged an analytical mind 
and education. His mind and his independence would have been 
nothing, however, without an unusually high energy level. He was 
constantly restless, constantly moving on. While not completely sure 
of the cause of this restlessness, he suspected it came from the one 
very unpleasant aspect of his home life. His parents fought continu- 
ally and later separated. He believed that in trying to forget this 
unpleasantness he early on established the habits of always staying 
busy, of seeking action and change. 

In chapters that will be of particular interest to business historians 
Walton quieted this restless energy long enough to apply his analytical 
mind to Wal-Mart’s corporate culture, the importance of distribution 
systems to retailing, and the problem of ensuring quality and control 
in a corporation of great scale and scope. He also defended Wal-Mart 
from two common criticisms: destroying small town merchants and 
thereby small town life and being virulently anti-union. While admit- 
ting that many small town hardware and variety store owners no 
longer were in business, Walton argued that the customers forced 
them out because they wanted lower prices. He insisted these mer- 
chants could have competed if they had offered better service. By 
giving out stock options to management and labor, by keeping man- 
ager’s salaries in line with worker’s wages, by listening to labor, and 
by calling them associates, not employees, he made unions unneces- 
sary and unwanted at Wal-Mart. 
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All of this should be taken with the historian’s typical level of 
skepticism. Still, this is a book worth reading, for in the age of a 
consumer-driven economy, Sam Walton is our Andrew Carnegie. 

WALTER L. BUENGER 
Texas AS M University 


The Old World’s New World. By C. Vann Woodward. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. Pp. xxvii, 139. Notes, index. $21.95.) 


Back in the early stages of the Cold War, C. Vann Woodward 
wrote in “The Irony of Southern History” (1953) that some southern- 
ers had the potential to help other Americans understand “European 
dilemmas.” Southerners shared “a common base of experience” with 
Europeans, a history including defeat and tragedy. In subsequent 
scholarship and journalism during the sixties, seventies, and eighties, 
Woodward continued to comment on America’s missionary nation 
alism and how it influenced American attitudes toward Europe. Now 
Woodward gives us a collection of essays on how Europeans have 
viewed Americans—The Old World’s New World. 

Woodward’s European-watching certainly can be traced to his own 
early travels there in the era of World War II and to his developing 
friendships with European intellectuals. This most recent and com- 
prehensive analysis, however, also results from the swirling currents 
of change in contemporary Europe. Specifically, in The Old World’s 
New World Woodward warns recently freed eastern Europeans that 
the end of the Soviet empire does not automatically translate into the 
virtue of America’s experiment with government and economics. 
“One reason for undertaking this study,” he writes, “. . . is the hope 
that it may help forestall mistaken impressions of the oldest democ- 
racy on the part of the youngest democracies in Western culture” (p. 
x1). Indeed, he would have Europeans think about America with a 
sense of history, a sense of how their own European commentators 
over time have misjudged America. 

He hammers this warning in six essays revealing how Europeans 
normally have gone to excesses in describing the quintessential nature 
of Americans. In the colonial and revolutionary period, some Euro- 
peans looked upon the developing United States as the future of 
humankind with liberty and justice for all; others saw America as the 
materialistic, unimaginative monster soon to have the brute force to 
destroy the enlightened hegemony of Europe. Likewise, in the age of 
the Amerian Civil War some reformist Europeans considered the 
Yankee cause of liberating southern slaves in “America’s Siberia” (p. 
120) synonymous with a pure American commitment to freedom. In 
contrast, some aristocrats extolled American aesthetics implicit to 
southern country life, simply ignoring the contradictions of poverty 
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and slavery—inaccuracies on all counts. Perhaps one of the most ex- 
treme overstatements derives from the recent past where a European 
commentator suggests that the entire Western world of the 1980s was 
“hypostatized in America, [then] the whole of America in California, 
and California in MGM and Disneyland” (p. 83). 

Most of these essays originated as recent scholarly speeches. Still, 
they are based on notes and insights developed over the span of the 
author’s career. Thus it is not surprising to find interwoven among 
them certain ideas long developing in Woodward’s earlier writings. 
Consider the metaphor. Deep in the intepretive currents of Wood- 
ward’s writings on the burden of southern history there lurks this 
captivating though tricky vehicle of literature. With the assistance of 
two good intellectual colleagues and friends, southerner Robert Penn 
Warren and European George Santayana, Woodward used the 
metaphor of burden to hypothesize about the South’s potential for 
bringing a sense of reality to the American view of the world— 
metaphor or not, a powerful thought with prescient merit. In The Old 
World’s New World, however, the once practitioner of metaphor attacks 
inaccurate use of metaphors by European critics of America. Inno- 
cence, Invincibility, Democracy, Materialism, Greed, even Disneyland 
can become grossly inaccurate microcosms with considerable sway 
and significant damage. With a razor’s wit, Woodward’s critique is 
devastating. For their own good Europeans should take note. 

How ironic if Europeans (and others) do not take note. And if 
Americans in the wake of the Cold War thus get excessive praise from 
abroad and are inclined to be full of themselves again; and a man 
from Arkansas—one who knows the burden of southern history— 
goes to the White House with an understanding of the times and 
helps keep all of us in touch with a realistic view of America. 

TENNANT S. MCWILLIAMS 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 


Book Notes 


The Minis Family of Georgia, 1733-1992. By Kaye Kole. Foreword 
by Rabbi Malcolm H. Stern. (Savannah: Georgia Historical Society, 
1992. Pp. xxvii, 227. Ilustrations, tables, notes, bibliography, index. 
$25.00. $20.00 for Society members.) 


The Minis family was among the forty-two Jews who arrived in 
Savannah five months after James Oglethorpe founded the settle- 
ment. While most of that original Jewish contingent subsequently left 
Georgia, the Minises remained and have been a vital part of the city’s 
260-year history since. Members of its eighth generation presently 
live not far from the spot where their ancestors arrived in 1733. 

Kaye Kole, an accomplished Savannah genealogist, was commis- 
sioned by Abram Minis, Jr., to produce this extensive biographical 
and genealogical record of those eight generations of his family. From 
their own rich collection of correspondence and a wide array of other 
private and public records, Kole has recreated in telling detail por- 
traits of an amazing range of individuals, male and female, who made 
up the first five generations of Georgia’s Minises, and continued her 
meticulous genealogical documentation for subsequent generations. 
In her narratives of the earlier lives, Kole has also provided a unique 
perspective on the social, business, and religious life of Savannah’s 
Jewry during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As such, her 
book is not only a model of how family history can and should be 
produced, but also an enlightening and invaluable source for anyone 
interested in the history of Georgia’s oldest and most ethnically di- 
verse community. 


*k 


' Beulah. By Augusta Jane Evans. Edited, with an introduction by 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1992, c1859. Pp. xxxvi, 420. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper.) 


Macaria; or, Altars of Sacrifice. By Augusta Jane Evans. Edited, with 
an introduction by Drew Gilpin Faust. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1992, c1864. Pp. xxix, 415. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 


paper.) 


Augusta Jane Evans, an Augusta, Georgia native who spent most 
of her life in Mobile, Alabama, was one of the most popular American 
novelists during the second half of the nineteenth century. Like many 
overlooked women writers of her period, she has received renewed 
critical attention as part of the current revival of women’s fiction. 
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Although both Beulah and Macara follow the basic conventions of the 
nineteenth century domestic novel, they reveal much about the con- 
cerns of a generation of southern women. 

Published in 1859, Beulah was Evans’ second novel. It traced the 
life of the orphaned Beulah Benton from her early teens to young 
adulthood as she struggled determinedly to gain her personal inde- 
pendence. These struggles led Beulah through periods of skepticism 
and doubt, which forced her to challenge many of the difficult theo- 
logical, moral, and intellectual questions of the day. Although Beulah 
did not directly confront the slavery issue, it served as an expression 
of values and customs in the antebellum South. 

Evans’ third novel, Macaria, was published during the Civil War. 
It followed the course of Irene and Electra as they strove to assert 
their independence and gain a place for themselves in the war-torn 
South. Both women faced a society beset by the departure and death 
of so many of its men. This compelled Irene and Electra to find mean- 
ing in their own lives rather than as a part of a married couple. Macana 
spoke directly to the fears of uselessness, widowhood, or spinsterhood 
that many of that generation of southern women faced. 

Both novels benefit from the editing of two of the premier historians 
of the nineteenth-century South—Elizabeth Fox-Genovese and Drew 
Gilpin Faust. Their introductions to the novels provide a historical 
and intellectual framework within which to interpret Evans’ work. 


*k 


The Carolina Rice Kitchen: The African Connection. By Karen Hess. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1992. Pp. xv, 214. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $24.95.) 


The early history of the rice kitchen in South Carolina is bound 
with slavery because African-American hands both cultivated the rice 
and prepared it. Although rice had not previously been a staple of 
the plantation owners, it began to appear on the table at virtually 
every meal. The ancient methods of preparing the dish in the rice 
lands of Africa and Asia became the Carolina way. The rice kitchen 
evolved around the use of Carolina Gold rice, a variety fabled as the 
chosen rice of the emperors. 

Karen Hess traces the myriad influences, especially the early A fri- 
can-American cooks, that led to the development of the Carolina rice 
kitchen. Her engaging book contains numerous historical details and 
speculations—such as how did the name Hoppin’ John evolve?— 
along with hundreds of recipes and a facsimile of the Carolina Rice 
Cook Book. 
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South Carolina in the Modern Age. By Walter B. Edgar. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1992. Illustrations, chronology, 
notes, index. Pp. 181. $34.95 cloth, $14.95 paper.) 


South Carolina in the Modern Age chronicles the events of the last 
one hundred years as the Palmetto State rebuilt after the Civil War 
and emerged into the American mainstream. As the twentieth cen- 
tury neared, the populist revolt of Pitchfork Ben Tillman led to a 
restructuring of South Carolina society. The world that Tillman and 
his followers created, one of memories and monuments, lasted for 
over sixty years. Not until the 1960s did South Carolina once more 
take its place in the mainstream of American life. 

Walter B. Edgar, professor of history and director of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina’s Institute for Southern Studies, divided the 
text into four parts, each covering a quarter century of South 
Carolina history. The book chronicles not only the political history of 
the state, but also the social and economic changes that occurred. 
More than seventy illustrations, many of which have not appeared 
before, further enhance the volume. 


*k 


Southern Mountain Speech. By Cratis D. Williams. Edited by Jim 
Wayne Miller and Loyal Jones. (Berea, Ky.: Berea College Press, 
1992. Pp. xvii, 133. Appendices, bibliography. $8.95 plus $1.00 ship- 
ping and handling.) 


For decades Cratis D. Williams was recognized as one of the fore- 
most authorities on southern Appalachian life. Although the ten essays 
in Southern Mountain Speech focus on the speech patterns of moun- 
taineers, Williams spends as much time discussing Appalachian culture 
and society as he does vowels and diphthongs. His insightful and 
humorous touch makes these articles a delight to read. 

The essays were edited by Jim Wayne Miller, professor of German 
language and literature at Western Kentucky University, and Loyal 
Jones, director of the Appalachian Center at Berea College. Miller’s 
introduction to the collection gives a brief biography of Williams and 
_ a discussion of how his work fits in with other scholarship on the 
topic. The editors also provide a thorough and accurate glossary of 
mountain speech that goes far beyond those guides found in the road- 
side tourist traps that tell one how to speak like a mountaineer. 


*k 
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Without Consent or Contract: Evidence and Methods. Edited by Robert 
W. Fogel, Ralph A. Galantine, and Richard L. Manning. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1992. Pp. xvi, 652. Notes, bibliography, 
index. $39.95.) 


Without Consent or Contract: Markets and Production: Technical Papers, 
Volume 1. Edited by Robert William Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman. 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1992. Pp. vii, 404. Notes, 
bibliography, index. $39.95.) 


Without Consent or Contract: Conditions of Slave Life and the Transition 
to Freedom: Technical Papers, Volume 2. Edited by Robert William 
Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman. (New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1992. Pp. xvii, 404. Notes, bibliography, index. $39.95.) 


In 1974, Robert W. Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman created a 
major historical dispute with the publication of Time on the Cross. 
Numerous historians and econometricians questioned the basic as- 
sumptions underlying the work. In response Fogel published Without 
Consent or Contract: The Rise and Fall of American Slavery in 1990 as an 
update on assertions made in the earlier work and as an answer to its 
critics. The three volumes noted here supplement Without Consent or 
Contract. They were designed to take the reader “backstage” of the 
main volume and provide a view of the quantitative methods and 
evidence Fogel used to construct his narrative. Each of the three 
volumes contains a complete reference list for the set along with a 
table of contents to its companions. 

The first of the supplemental volumes, Evidence and Methods, con- 
tains a collection of seventy-four articles covering a wide range of 
topics relating to slavery. These essays serve a twofold purpose. First, 
they furnish support for the interpretations found in Without Consent 
or Contract along with some criticisms and alternative views. The sec- 
ond objective is to provide teachers and students with examples of 
the problems confronted when doing quantitative research. 

The papers collected in the two volumes of Technical Papers come 
from an inquiry into the economics and demographics of slavery. 
The first volume, Markets and Production, focuses on the markets for 
human capital, skill formation under slavery, and the productivity of 
slave agriculture and southern economic growth. Volume 2, Condi- 
tions of Slave Life and the Transition to Freedom, concentrates on slave 
demography, the material aspects of life under slavery, and how the 
former slaves adapted to life as free people. 


*k 
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Civil Rights and the Presidency: Race and Gender in American Politics 
1960-1972. By Hugh Davis Graham. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. Pp. 282. Index. $35.00 cloth, $13.95 paper.) 


Anyone interested in the “rights revolution” of the 1960s can turn 
to this accessible study for an insightful analysis of national policy on 
race and gender in the Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon administrations. 
An abridged edition of Hugh Davis Graham’s seminal work, The Civil 
Rights Era: Origins and Development of National Policy 1960-1972 (1990), 
Civil Rights and the Presidency retains the earlier structure while reduc- 
ing the wealth of detail. 

Graham argues that beginning with the sit-ins of the black student 
movement and the election of President John F. Kennedy in 1960, 
the executive office addressed the issue of racial discrimination by 
proposing a second Reconstruction. The process logically expanded 
to include concerns of gender. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, Open Housing Act of 1968 and the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act of 1972 marked the legislative successes 
that restructured national civil rights policy. Graham concludes with 
President Richard M. Nixon’s accommodation to Affirmative Action. 

Based on extensive research in presidential archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress, the study uses the sources of the national bureauc- 
racy to suggest the process of change within the “permanent govern- 
ment” of the civil service, hence the consistency of reform in the 
policies of three presidential administrations. Civil Rights and the Pres- 
idency takes the struggle for equality out of the streets and places it 
in the realm of federal policy where presidents, legislators, judges 
and bureaucrats fashioned a “victory” to placate the protesters. 


REPRINTS 


After Secession: Jefferson Davis and the Failure of Confederate Nationalism. 
By Paul D. Escott. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1992619738. Pp. xiv, 295: $10.95 paper.) An appraisal of Jefferson 
Davis and the failure of the Confederate government to respond to 
the needs of the new nation. 


All Clever Men, Who Make Their Way: Critical Discourse in the Old 
South. Edited by Michael O’Brien. Brown Thrasher Books. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1992, c1982. Pp. xv, 466. $19.95 paper.) 
Collection of letters and essays that illuminate social, political, theo- 
logical, and philosophical thought in the antebellum South. 
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Black Politicians and Reconstruction in Georgia: A Splendid Failure. By 
Edmund L. Drago. Brown Thrasher Books. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1992, c1982. Pp. xxii, 211. $17.95.) Among the most 
astute studies of race relations in Georgia, focusing on the role of 
black leadership in shaping the state’s Reconstruction policies. 


Breckinridge: Statesman, Soldier, Symbol. By William C. Davis. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992, c1974. Pp. xxii, 687. 
$16.95 paper.) Biography of Kentuckian who served as a con- 
gressman and vice president of the United States and as a general 
and the secretary of war in the Confederacy. 


Crucible of Reconstruction: War, Radicalism, and Race in Louisiana, 
1862-1877. By Ted Tunnell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1992, c1984. Pp. xi, 257. $10.95 paper.) A study of Louisiana’s 
restoration to the Union, focusing on the Louisiana Republican party 
during Radical Reconstruction. 


General Edmund Kirby Smith, C.S.A. By Joseph H. Parks. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992, c1954. Pp. x, 537. 
$16.95 paper.) A critical biography of the Confederate general who 
exercised such complete command over the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment that it became known as “Kirbysmithdom.” 


General Leonidas Polk, C.S.A.: The Fighting Bishop. By Joseph H. 
Parks. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992, c1962. 
Pp. 408. $16.95 paper.) A biography of the Episcopalian bishop who 
became a major general in the Confederate Army of Tennessee. 


Gone With The Wind as Book and Film. Edited by Richard Harwell. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1992, c1983. Pooxxt, 
274. $29.95 cloth, $12.95 paper.) A collection of the most significant 
writings on the book and film, edited by one of the foremost au- 
thorities on Gone with the Wind. 


John Bell Hood and the War for Southern Independence. By Richard 
M. McMurry. Bison Books. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1992, c1982. Pp. xi, 239. $9.95 paper.) The chronicle of Hood’s rise 
from a brigade commander under Robert E. Lee to his leadership of 
the Army of Tennessee during its darkest hour. 


A Long Row to Hoe. By Billy C. Clark. (Ashland, Ky.: Jesse Stuart 
Foundation, 1992, c1960. Pp. 285. $20.00 cloth.) Autobiography 
describing a “primitive childhood” in depression-era northeastern 
Kentucky. 
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Mother Wit from the Laughing Barrel: Readings in the Interpretation of 
Afro-American Folklore. Edited by Alan Dundes. (Jackson: University 
of Mississippi Press, 1991, c1973. Pp. xvi, 680. $20.00 paper.) A col- 
lection of over sixty essays exploring African-American culture by 
some of the leading commentators on the black experience. 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Idea of Race. By Thomas G. Dyer. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992, c1980. Ppa Loo. 
$9.95 paper.) An incisive examination of Theodore Roosevelt’s ideas 
about race as revealed by his published works and personal papers. 


News and Notices 


On May 13-14, Historic Augusta and Augusta College will host 
the Second Woodrow Wilson Symposium. Professor Kendrick Clem- 
ents of the University of South Carolina will talk about “Woodrow 
Wilson: A Man of Values.” There will also be a panel discussion on 
the theme “The Augusta Family and the Civil War.” The purpose is 
to better understand the impact the war might have had on Wilson 
and his family. Panelists include Florence Fleming Corley (Kennesaw 
College), Leroy Davis (Emory), and Joan Cashin (Ohio State). Lee 
Ann Caldwell (Augusta College) will moderate the discussion. For 
more information, contact Edward J. Cashin, Department of History 
and Anthropology, Augusta College, Augusta, Ga. 30910 or call (706) 
737-1709. 


*k 


The Westville Museum Village in Lumpkin, Georgia has a variety 
of activities planned for this spring. These events include a dulcimer 
festival, a storytelling festival, a demonstration of planting in the pre- 
industrial South, a May Day celebration, a reenactment of local militia 
being dispatched to protect local citizens, and an Indian encampment. 

Westville will also celebrate Independence Day with a two-day 
event on July 3-4. Visitors will be treated to a comprehensive reenact- 
ment of a typical west Georgia antebellum celebration of Indepen- 
dence Day. The parade, orations, stump speeches, and food will re- 
flect events of a typical Independence Day celebration. Reenactors 
will stage mock battles, rifle demonstrations, and drill during the day 
on Saturday. In addition, persons in period garb will perform tradi- 
tional work activities such as blacksrnithing, basket making, spinning, 
and pottery making. For more details about these events, write Patty 
Carrington, Westville, P.O. Box 1850, Lumpkin, Ga. 31815 or call 
(912) 838-6310. 


*K 
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On November 6, 1992, a new Southeast Oral History Association 
held its organizational meeting in Atlanta. The goal of the new or- 
ganization is to provide a means for better communication among 
oral history practitioners in the region. Planned activities for the com- 
ing year include developing a mailing list and newsletter and taking 
steps toward incorporation. Historians, archivists and other regional 
oral history practitioners are encouraged to send the following to 
Clifford Kuhn, Interim Coordinator: 1) a list or description of current 
oral history holding or activities, 2) names to include on the mailing 
list, and 3) additional ideas concerning the structure and activities of 
a regional oral history organization. For more information, contact 
Clifford Kuhn, History Department, Georgia State University, Uni- 
versity Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 30303 or call (404) 651-3255. 


*K 


Several special events are scheduled to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the State Botanical Garden of Georgia in Athens. 
These include a Silver Anniversary Tea on February 25, “The Gar- 
dens of the World Ball” on May 1, an art exhibition in August and 
September, and the annual fall barbeque in September. For more 
information on these activities, contact Mollie Henry at (706) 542- 
6151 or write to the Botanical Garden at 2450 South Milledge Av- 
enue, Athens, Ga. 30606-1624. 


*k 


The 1993 Annual Meeting of the Florida Historical Society will 
be held in Pensacola, May 20-22, 1993. The theme of the meeting is 
“Florida at War,” and will focus on the impact of World War II on 
the state. For more information on the conference, contact Professor 
Gary Mormino, Program Chairperson, P.O. Box 290197, Tampa, Fla. 
33687-0197. 


*k 


The Southern Association for Women Historians invites proposals 
for the Third Southern Conference on Women’s History, June 2-5, 
1994, at Rice University in Houston, Texas. The conference seeks to 
reflect the best in recent scholarship and to recognize the creative use 
of primary and secondary source materials, especially by young schol- 
ars and graduate students. It also seeks to reflect the diversity of 
women’s experiences and to document the history of women from a 
wide variety of racial, class, and ethnic backgrounds. 

This call for papers includes proposals for individual papers and 
complete sessions as well as panel discussions, roundtables, and media 
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presentations. Proposals should include a one to two-page synopsis 
and a brief curriculum vita for each participant. Deadline for pro- 
posals is June 15, 1993. For more information or to submit papers, 
contact Professor Joan Cashin, Department of History, Ohio State 
University, 106 Dulles, 230 W. 17th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210 
or call (614) 292-2674. 


*k 


The University of South Carolina-Aiken will sponsor public tours 
of the fully restored Pickens-Salley House during April 3-18, 1993. 
Originally constructed in 1829, the dwelling served as the home of 
Francis W. Pickens, minister to Russia and secessionist governor of 
South Carolina. The university will conduct a series of historical lec- 
tures and cultural events during these two weeks. For more informa- 
tion, call Deidre Martin at (803) 648-6851, ext. 3448. 


*k 


The Journal of Popular Culture is planning a special issue focusing 
on the representation of and mythmaking about the American South 
in post-Vietnam era popular culture. The editors invite essays that 
will further contemporary debate on the question of “southern dis- 
tinctiveness,” and on the nature of recent cultural dialogue of the 
“imagined South, the historical South, the contemporary South, and 
the non-South.” Contributors should keep in mind that the term 
“post-Vietnam era popular culture” places a time frame around the 
cultural products and producers themselves, but not on the topics 
and content of the material. For more information, contact Professor 
Christopher D. Geist, Department of Popular Culture, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43404. 


*k 


The National Park Service and Eastern National Park and Monu- 
ment Association will sponsor a symposium centered on the sixteenth- 
century history of Roanoke Island, North Carolina. The four-day 
symposium, entitled “Roanoke Decoded,” will run May 13-16, 1993, at 

_Fort Raleigh National Historic Site. The program will feature thirty- 
three different presentations by national and international scholars, 
and admission is free. For more information, contact Bebe Woody, 
Project Coordinator, Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, Route 1, 
Box 675, Manteo, N.C. 27954. 


*k 
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The Eighth Biennial Southern Labor Conference will be held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on October 21-24, 1993. The theme of the 
conference will be “Race and Culture,” with David Montgomery as 
the keynote speaker. Paper proposals are invited, with full session 
proposals preferred. They should be submitted by January 31, 1993 
to Dr. Colin J. Davis, Department of History, University of Alabama 
at Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 35294-3350. For further details, 
phone (205) 934-5634. 


*k 


The Center for the Study of the American Constitution invites 
submissions for the James Madison Prize, awarded for the best un- 
published manuscript in early American history, politics, society, or 
culture. The winning author will be awarded $1,000, a medal, and 
publication of the manuscript by Madison House Publishers. 

The Center is the foremost institution of its kind, maintaining the 
most extensive archives anywhere of documents relating to the draft- 
ing and ratification of the U.S. Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
The deadline for submissions for the Madison Prize is May 1, 1993. 
Authors should submit two copies of their manuscript along with an 
abstract and a curriculum vita to: John P. Kaminski, Director, The 
Center of the Study of the American Constitution, Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin, 455 North Park Street, Madison, 
Wisc. 53706. 


*k 


Anyone desiring to learn more about the history of the home state 
of President Bill Clinton will find the Arkansas Historical Quarterly a 
stimulating source of information. The journal for 1993 will contain 
articles on a variety of topics, including the convict lease system in 
Arkansas, photographs taken at Cummins Prison Farm in the 1930s, 
and the transformation of the cotton culture as a result of the cotton 
picker. Membership in the Arkansas Historical Association costs $16 
per year. Members receive four issues of the Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly and its newsletter. To join, send payment to the Arkansas Histori- 
cal Association, Department of History, 416 Old Main, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 72701. 





The Georgia Historical Society 
Endowment Trust 


In 1973, the Board of Curators of the Georgia Historical Society created a permanent 
Endowment Trust with a separate, independent Board of Trustees. The primary pur- 
pose of this fund is to allow for the care and maintenance of the Society’s facilities. It 
is hoped that gifts from interested members will permit the Society to become entirely 
self-sufficient. 


Members on every level, when making or reviewing their wills, are urged to remember 
the Georgia Historical Society. All contributions to the Endowment Fund are deducti- 
ble for income tax purposes. Acknowledgment of the receipt of a contribution to the 
Endowment Fund will be made by letter. If the gift is intended as a memorial, the 
family of that person whom the gift honors will also be informed. 


Legacies of books, papers, pictures, and museum materials, in addition to funds are 
also earnestly solicited. Please keep the Society in mind before disposing of any such 
items. No gift is insignificant, and all will be appreciated and utilized. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST COMMITTEE 


Craig Barrow 1996 
Robert V. Martin, Jr. 1995 
Lorton S. Livingston 1994 
George Fawcett 1993 


Mills Lane Morrison, Chairman 1997 
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